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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


This 'volume has been written at the joint request of 
the publisher and of the C^tnnexional Local P|:eaciiers'’ 
Committee of the Wesleyan Methodist Church for 
the use of local preachers and candidates for the 
Ministry. But while 'it is written primarily for these, 
it is hoped that it may also be of service to others. 
The author lias endeavoured to transcend the purely 
denominational point of view and to present an outline 
"df £,yangeiical theology. 

Tlie task lias not been an easy one. The need for 
compression and simplicity, and for mediation between 
the old and the new, in a limited space, has imposed 
obvious limitations upon the writer. 

Local preachers are advised to omit the sections in 
the smaller type, at any rate on a first reading. 
Candidates for the ministry are recommended to read 
the ‘“whole. .Readers should have a Bible at hand, 
and sliould look up the passages to which reference 
is made, 

A list of books for further study has been appended. 
The books have been chosen with a special view to the 
needs ot"*the constituency for which the volume is 
'written. Price and size have, necessarily, been weighty 
factors ill determining the selection. 

The autlior gratefully acknowledges his inclebtednesi 
to liis wife, who has compiled the Index of Scripture 
Passages, and to his friends, Dr. S. Cave, Principal of 
«Cheshmit College, and Dr. Ryder Smith of Richmond 
College, who have made valuable criticisms and sug- 
gestioiis. But he alone is responsible for the opinions 
expressed. 



Cambridge, January 1927 . 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 
<» 

The changes in this edition are slight and are 
verbal. |t is hoped that Mie Synopsis of Confers?;, s 
now included will add to the utility of the vufuin.*. 
For this I wish to express iny iiidebtedncss lo 
W. S. Keiynack, M.A, 

CABffiRiBGE, September ;£93f« 

PREFACE TO THE FOURTO EDITIOH 

Ai>¥ANTAGE has been taken of the need for •reiuriiitiiig 
thoroughly to revise this edition. Some omission, s 
and some additions have been made and there has 
been some rearrangement of materials in the cliapt.crs 
dealing with the Holy Spirit and the Cliiirch. But 
there is no change which affects the fimdamental 
teaching of the book. I h,ave done my best to meet 
the criticisms both of reviewers and of private corres- 
pondents. Some of the latter have expressed a desire 
for simplification. I have done what I could to meet 
their wishes, but obviously there are limits to what 
is possible in this direction. Some ministei'S have 
taken the volume as a text-book for classes af»d study- 
circles, and that is the best method of study for the less 
advanced student. The material In small type sliould 
be omitted on a first reading. 

It is very important that readers should liave a 
Bible at hand and should look up the pa.ssages 
which reference is made. 

I have revised the list of books for further study. 
Some volumes which were included in the earlier li.st 
are omitted because they are out of print. 

H. M.. H, 
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Christian Foundations 


Chapter I 

THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 

Theology is concerned with the knowledge of God. 
How do we know Him or anything about Him? 
How do we know that there is a God? Philosophers 
hav^ developed proofs^ by which they have sought to 
establish the existence of God. It has been held that: 

(1) Because we have an idea of a Perfect Being 
(that is, God) therefore that Being exists. {Ontological 
argum^t.) 

(2) E'^^ything must have a cause sufficient to 
account for it. Therefore the universe must have a 
sufficient cause, and this can only be found in God. 
{Cosmological argument.) 

(3) As there are traces of order and design in the 
world, there must be an infinite Designer, that is, 
God, {Teleological argument.) 

(4) Man has never been able to rid himself of the 
inward imperative ‘I ought.’ This is satisfactorily 
accounted for only if there be a God of whose mind 

® and will it is the expression. {Moral argument.) 

*See Appendix p, 260. 
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These 'proofs' have been subjected to searching 
criticism^ What they do, ifii effect, is to establish the 
fact that apart from belief in God, it is ^wellnigli 
impossible to conceive of the universe in which we 
live as rational and moral. Faith's instinct is to seek 
the support of the Reason. These ‘proofs' are Reason's 
response to the demands of Faith, Reason cannot 
conclusively prove the existence of God, but it can 
corroborate the findings of Faith and bear wit]^^ 
that they are reasonable. These proofs are not the 
source of Faith; but they may serve to confirm Faith: 
Faith does not say ‘God is; therefore, I will strive to 
know Him,’ but, ‘I know God, and live in fellowship 
with Him; therefore He is.’ 

The certainties of the religious life are confirmed not 
by argument, but by experience. By this term we 
mean our consciousness of divine action within usT and 
its fruits in knowledge, belief, feeling, and conduct. We 
must interpret the word experience here in a large 
sense, as applying to the facts of the moral and religious 
life, not merely of the individual, but of tte race, 
and particularly to the gi*owing consciousness of God 
which has characterized the Christian Church. What 
happens in actual life is not that men begin with the 
quest of an intellectual certainty of God, and then 
endeavour to attain to a knowledge of His nature, 
but that first of all they meet with God in prayer, 
experience a strength which is not their own in times,, 
of temptation and are conscious of ‘ a power not them- 
selves making for righteousness*; then they proceed 
to examine these experiences and to ask themselves 
whether they are self-delitded or are really in com- # 
munion with a God who actually exists. And that 
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should be the order of Theology, if it is to be true 
to the facts of the religious life. We start, th|jii, with 
the knowledge of God. How is it attained? Theology's 
answer is by Revelation and Inspiration. God can 
only be known as He makes Himself known. Man 
can only think God’s thoughts as God Himself kindles 
them within Mm. 


I. REVELATION AND INSPIRATION 


Revelation may be defined as God’s impartation of 
the knowledge of Himself; Inspiration as the divine 
quickening of man's faculties so as to enable him to 
apprehend and to communicate this knowledge. 
Revelation and Inspiration are both facts of experience. 
Our Belief in them is not a deduction^ from any princi- 
ples which are taken for granted, but is the result of 
an induction from individual and collective experience. 
The knowledge of God would be unattainable, if He 
did no? will to reveal Himself. Knowledge of God is 
knowledge? of a Person, and persons are only known as 
they disclose their minds and hearts and wills to us. 
Our knowledge of one another is pure guesswork except 
as it is based on the revelations of ourselves which we 
give to one another by word and deed. We know 
best those with whom we enter into the most intimate 
rfiommunion. It is so with the knowledge of God. 
We apprehend His being and His nature not by specu- 
lation, but by observing His action in human history, 
and by listening to the many voices with which He 


^ Deduction is argument from a general law to a particular instance. 
Induction is argument from particular instances to a general law. 
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speaks to us and within us. Those laiow most of Him 
who liv^ in closest fellowship with Him. Revelation 
is therefore both outward and inward. It is outward 
because, through the whole course of history, we can 
trace the working of God, and because at certain 
epochs there have been special manifestations of Him, 
whicli have provided new starting-points for religious 
thought and life. It is also inward, through the inner 
experience of persons and groups of persons, 
energizing of God within us in response to prayer and 
quest for the truth is an unassailable fact of conscious- 
ness, and produces a quickening of the faculties, a 
widening of the moral and spiritual horizon, and an 
accession of knowledge, wiiich are as real as the 
phenomena of our outward life. Inspiration is the 
divine quickening of our faculties whereby we are able 
to apprehend and to communicate new knowled|'e of 
divine things. Revelation (in the sense of that which 
is revealed, as distinct from the process of revealing) 
is the content of this knowledge. The chief advances 
in the knowledge of God have come throu^i out- 
standing personalities. The prophetic s®ijls, who 
outstrip their fellows in the thirst for God and in 
intimacy of fellowship with Him, are the pioneers who 
lead the way. They declare to their comrades the 
things which they have seen and heard on the mount, 
and, as their words gain acceptance, so does the know- 
ledge of God advance. But the prophet has no^^ 
authority save that which is inherent in Ms message. 
The people must follow him to the mount, and see 
what he has seen, if they are to believe. 

How should I tell, or how can jq receive it? 

How, till He biingeth you where I have been? 
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The greatest advance of aU has come through Jesus 
Christ, God’s only-begottSn Son, and throv^h those 
inspired men v/ho, in the New Testament, have inter- 
preted Him to us. 

It is necessary to point out that there is no special 
faculty for the apprehension of Revelation. Faith is 
sometimes spoken of as though it were a separate 
faculty (an organ of spiritual vision), but this is a 
pj^ely popular form of speech. Faith is rather 
a new attitude of all the faculties, as the result 
of which they are imbued with a new energy 
which transfigures them. As the electric energy 
makes the dead copper wire ‘live,’ and endows 
it with new potencies, so does Faith energize and 
transfigure all our powers of mind and heart and will. 
Reason and Revelation are sometimes set in opposition 
to e^ch other, and are often held to yield results not 
easily reconciled with one another. It is, indeed, 
true that Christianity, which is an historic revelation, 
often takes us further than the reason can travel, but 
there is a deeper logic than that of the reason. In 
the sphej® of friendship there is a knowledge which 
comes from communion and trust, and this is as real 
as that which is the result of purely rational processes. 
It is so with the knowledge of God and the truth 
which He reveals. The knowledge which is based on 
faith and love is true knowledge. Revelation is the 
content, or part of the content, of the reason of the 
God-inspired man. 

We now proceed to consider Revelation in its chief 
historic forms. 
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n. TpE NON-CHRISTCAN RELIGIONS AS 
REVELATION ' 

God lias never left Himself without witness, and 
wherever there is religion, we find some degree of 
revelation. Religion is universal, and in one form 
or another persistently takes command of men, 
generation after generation. It is certain, howev^ 
that the various religions could never have survived 
the bitter disillusionment which would long since 
have possessed men, if they had been simply concerned 
with the quest of man for God, and had had no 
authentic word from God to declare. The impetus 
which has been given to the comparative study of 
religions, of late years, has led to a fuller appreciation 
of the elements of value in non-Christian fcfiths. 
The study of their sacred writings has discovered 
gi’ains of gold in the clajn When the gold is flashed 
before our eyes, aw'ay from its environment of clay, 
we are apt to lose our sense of proportion, end to 
exaggerate the elements of revelation in* the non- 
Christian religions. But the revelational value of a 
religion is not to be estimated simply by isolated 
passages in its scriptures, which may bear marks of 
inspiration, but by the conception of God which it 
gives to the people, and by its general influence on 
character and life. There is a wide agreement to-day^ 
that the non-Christian religions cannot be dismissed 
as 'false,' since with much error there are mingled 
gemiine revelations of God.^ But in the Jewish and 

* It should be noted, how?ever, thaf these are discovered in so far as the 
light of Christ is cast upon them. More ajid more the non-Ciiristian 
religions are testing their scripture? by the staadai'd of the Christian ideal. 
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Christian Scriptures, revelation is an organic unity, 
and is qp. the whole pro^essive. It is medpted not 
merely by the illumination of individuals, but by the 
discipline of a people. The revelations are not sporadic 
and unrelated, as is usually the case in the non- 
Christian scriptures. 


III. THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION 

The Christian holds that Revelation reached its 
climax in Jesus Christ. All other revelations (more 
especially that of the Old Testament) were preparatory 
to Him, and were but broken lights of Him. He is 
'the image of the invisible God’ (Col. i. 15); to behold 
Him is to see the Father (John xiv. 9) and in Him 
are ^ail the treasures of wisdom and of knowledge 
hidden’ (CoL ii. 3). He is the ‘Word of God’ (John i. i), 
the revelation and embodiment of the Divine Thought. 
God is revealed, not only in the record of the words 
and wbrks of Jesus, but in His Personality with His 
filial cor^Ciousness. 

The Christian knows God through Christ and he tests 
every statement or experience concerning God by this 
standard. Christian theology when it pursues the 
right method, is Christo-centric. Its task is to make 
explicit that which is implied in the Person and Work 
•of Christ. Christianity establishes Revelation on 
concrete historical ground and unveils God in the 
fact and the acts of a transcendent Personality, 
as well as in the outworkings of history and in the 
experiences of the inner l?fe of the Church and of 
individuals. 
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I IV. THE* BIBLE , 

The Bible is the record of the Christian Revelation. 
In the Old Testament we see the gradual development 
of that revelation which was directly preparatory to 
the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, which is con- 
tained and expounded in the New Testament. The 
Bible i% th& book of revelation. No dogmatic theory 
is needed to express the distinction between it and 
the non-Christian scriptures, and none has ever been 
propounded by the Church. The Bible establishes its 
supremacy and proves its uniqueness by its own appeal 
to the soul of man and by the response which it awakens. 
The dominating thought which, like the red thread in 
the Alpine climber’s rope, runs through the whoj^e of 
the biblical revelation is not merely the illumination 
of the mind, but the redemption of the soul. The 
Bible is the book of redemptive revelation. 

It is important to keep clearly in mind the distinction 
between Revelation and the record of revelatioif. The 
revelation is greater than its written recofd> as the 
spirit transcends the letter. The Christian revelation 
lives and grows and is not finally fixed and stereotyped 
in any writings. The Word of God, which is ‘living 
and active and sharper than any two-edged sword’ 
(Heb. iv. 12), is God’s personal and active revealing 
and redeeming energy which has always operated 
‘by divers portions and in divers manners,' and is 
stiU expressing itself in many different ways and 
embod3nng itself in many different forms. We shall 
be saved from excessive literalism in our interpretation 
of the Scriptures if we remember that the Word of 
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God is the Revealer and the Revelation, shining 
through, the words in v^ich the record lias been 
written. 


V. THE CANON 


The Bible consists of a collection of books which 
religious faith has marked off from other literature, 
a«d. to which it has attached a special authority. 
These books are said to constitute the Canon (=nile) 
because they are accepted as our supreme Rule of 
faith and practice. The Canon consists of two parts — 
the Old Testament and the New. The Canon of the 
Old Testament was gradually formed by the Jewish 
Church, and that of the New Testament by the 
Christian Church. The following points should be 
noted: 


(1) Neither Canon is the result of conscious 
purpose to produce one, either on the part of 
individuals or of communities. Neither Old Testa- 
ment iiQi* New Testament writers wrote with the 
expectation that their writings would be treated as 
canonical. 

(2) Both Canons were formed as the result of a 
gradual process in which the general religious con- 
sciousness played a determining part. In neither 
•case were the limits of the Canon determined by a 
divine command, or by the decree of a Council, but 
by the gradual consensus of religious people. This 
consensus was, of course, not arrived at without 
reflection, e.g, it was a weighty consideration in the 
case of the Old Testament if a book was supposed to 
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come from the hand of some famous person such as 
Solomoiff or David, and, in ^he case of the Ne,w Testa- 
ment, if a book was held to be written by an apostle. 
Councils when they pronounced on the question did 
not do so with a view to imposing agreement, but to 
register an agreement which had been already widely 
reached. 

(3) The fact that the books of the Bible have gained 
their present authoritative position largely because 
of their appeal to the moral and spiritual consciousness 
has a bearing upon the method of their interpretation. 
The Christian consciousness is both illumined by and 
is the interpreter of the Bible. 


VI. THE INSPIRATION OF THE BIBL^ 

Wliat is the quality which the books of the Bible 
possess which has caused them to be set in a class 
apart? The answer is Inspiration. The word is, 
perhaps, commonly used rather loosely, but it is 
intended to convey two ideas. In the first '*piace, the 
Bible is a record of revelation, and secondly the biblical 
writers produced the record under divine guidance 
and constraint. The Scriptures contain the story of 
the progress of revelation, along its main line, from 
Abraham to Jesus Christ. They unfold before our 
eyes the experience of a people that was set apart and*- 
trained to become both the recipient and the exponent 
of a larger revelation than was vouchsafed to the mass 
of mankind. They conserve for us the inspired intiii- 
tions and utterances of pit)phet, saint, and seer, and 
show us how* stage by stage, Israel advanced in the 
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knowledge of God. Above all, they contain the record 
of the culmination of the \ong process of re'^^lation, » 
in Jesus Christ, set before us a living portrait of His 
potent Personality, recount His wonderful words 
and works, and testify to His transforming influence 
on the thought and life of His early followers. If 
the Bible were nothing more than a text-book of 
religious history, it would have a unique value. 

it is more than that. It is the product of 
inspired writers. It is not the outcome merely 
of travail of intellect, but men spake (and wrote) 
from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost 
(2 Pet. i. 21). 

Experience has shown that it is impossible to frame 
a rigid definition of the term inspiration as applied to 
the Scriptures. The great Councils of the Church never 
attempted the task, and there is no Catholic dogma 
of inspiration. It is enough to state in general terms 
that the writers wrote under divine constraint and 
guidance. They worked on materials of a unique 
character, and were endowed with the special illumina- 
tion and iitsight and power of expression necessary to 
set forth these materials as revealing the nature and 
will of God. This does not mean that they were 
simply mechanical instruments, who VTote automati- 
cally at the dictates of the Spirit. Mechanical and 
verbal theories of inspiration are rejected almost 
unanimously to-day, both on psychological grounds 
and because they do not harmonize with the facts, 
such as the peculiarities of style of individual v/riters, 
differences of statement by difl'erent writers concerning 
the same facts, and divergent accounts of the same 
words and incidents (e.g. the difierences in the Gospels). 
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Indeed,^ even if the verbal inspiration of the original 
Scriptufes were admittedf its significance jvonld be 
greatly impaired for practical purposes, if the authority 
of every translation were not also assured by the same 
guarantee. The characteristic of biblical inspiration 
is not the suspension or the supersession or the 
mechanizing of the ordmary human faculties, but their 
quickening and their direction by the indwelling 
Spirit of God. This does not involve immunity frftm 
all error. It is, of course, not to be expected that 
inspiration for moral and religious purposes should 
confer scientific or philosophic or historical infallibility. 
And, even in the religious sphere, it is to be expected 
that, because man is a personality and not a machine, 
the personal factor cannot be ignored, in the words of 
even inspired speakers and writers. Perhaps the 
nearest approach to a satisfactory description of that 
which is distinctive in the inspiration of the Bible is 
that of Dr. Sanday, who held that ‘it consists in the 
peculiar energy and intensity of the God-consciousness 
apparent in '&e writers.’ 


Vri. PROOFS OF THE INSPIRATION OF THE 
BIBLE 

The books of Scripture are not authoritative because 
they are in the Canon; on the contrary, they are in 
the Canon because of the authority which they*" 
wield. The following considerations offer cumulative 
evidences of the inspiration of the Scriptures. 

(i) When the Christian Scriptures are compared with * 
those 0 ^ the non-Christian religions, the transcendent 
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inspiration of the former is immediately manifest, | 

Any one ^ho has even a superficial acquainta-fce with » | 

the Sacred Books of the East, or the Koran, knows i 

how immensely the Bible surpasses them in the positive I 

contents of its moral and spiritual revelation, and in | 

its degree of freedom from those base conceptions which I 

deface the non-Christian scriptures. I 

(2) Coleridge expressed the general experience of I 

the Christian consciousness when he wrote, 'In the f 

Bible there is more that finds me than I have experi- i 

enced in all books put together, and the words of the 

Bible find me at a greater depth of my being/ | 

(3) Students of the Bible are impressed with its 

unity of spirit and purpose. Although consisting of >■ 

books written by many different individuals of varied i 

endowments and standpoints, during a period extending ( 

over many centuries, they do in a real sense constitute 
one Book. Deeper than all difierences (and the f 

differences are often by no means superficial) is the ^ 

underlying movement towards a Redeemer and | 

redemption which they embody and represent. As | 

Augustin(i Ifeaid, ‘The New Testament is implicit in | 

the Old; the Old Testament is explicit in the @ 

New.’ 5 

(4) It is almost startling to find how largely we are i 

dependent upon the Bible for our knowledge of God. | 

As a matter of fact, even when we have admitted that | 

revelation is not limited to the Jewish and Christian | 

Scriptures, we have to confess that we have compara- | 

tively little knowledge of God, apart from that which ! 

is derived from the Bible. If (as may be hoped) this | 

•generation has a nobler ami worthier conception of ] 

God than its predecessors, it is largely because it is | 
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better equipped for the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
So far Is non-Christian religions are concern^ed, let it 
be remembered that the Bible is influencing every 
religion in the world, and is transfiguring and trans- 
forming their ideas of God. 

(5) The inspiration of the Bible is attested by its 
influence on the lives of individuals and nations, and 
by its power to satisfy man’s many-sided needs. It 
is significant of the appeal which it makes to the heart 
that the Bible has been translated into nearly six 
hundred tongues. Wherever it is read and obeyed 
it revolutionizes human thought and life and lifts 
them to higher levels. 

Discussions as to whether the inspiration of the 
Bible differs in kind or only in degree from that of the 
great masterpieces of literature are largely a strife of 
words, and are barren of results. It does not follow 
that, because a difference cannot be completely defined 
with verbal accuracy, it is non-existent. Three things 
may, however, be said. In the first place, there is a 
marked difference in the material out of which the two 
sets of writers have fashioned their works? Secondly, 
in the case of the New Testament voters, their nearness 
in time and place to the source of the historical revela- 
tion gives them a peculiar authority. They wrote of 
that which they had heard, that which they had seen 
with their eyes, that which they beheld and their 
hands handled, concerning the Word of life (l John 
i. i). Thirdly, when the masterpieces of literature 
exercise the same redemptive influence as the Bible 
it will be time enough to question the uniqueness of 
the biblical revelation afld inspiration. If, in reply 
to this, it is advanced that The Pilgrim's Progress and 
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Th& Imitation of Christ and other similar works have 
exercisedfE redemptive inliuence, the answerlis that 
they owe their inspiration to the Bible. 

VIII. REVELATION IS PROGRESSIVE 

The Bible is the record of an ever-growing and widen- 
ing revelation. It is not the product of one age, but 
of many centuries, during which Israel advanced from 
stage to stage in the knowledge of God. Suppose we 
were to make a book of selections from our national 
literature, from the seventh century down to the 
nineteenth century, beginning with Caedmon’s Song 
of Creation and ending with Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 
There^might conceivably be unity of theme and purpose 
throughout the book, but, to read it intelligently we 
should have to bear in mind the age in which each part 
was written. To interpret Caedmon on the supi 
position that his knowledge was as great and his vision 
as wide as Tennyson’s would be to go astray. So it is 
with the d^ble. The Old Testament is the record of 
a progressive and preparatory revelation of God to 
Israel, of the gradual spiritu^ization of the people’s 
conception of Him, and the slow ennobling of their 
moral standard and ideals. Wlien this is remembered, 
what are called the "moral difficulties' of the Old 
Testament lose their force. We are no longer under an 
obligation to defend crude conceptions of God, or to 
Justify actions which an immature religious knowledge 
attributed to Him. We learn to distinguish between 
’ God, and man’s thought of ^od at the different stages 
of his growth, and we cease to charge God with what is 
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to be attributed to the undeveloped ideas of man. 
We do'^ot realize the full' grandeur of the ^ible, nor 
can we fathom its deepest treasures, until we view it 
as a progressive revelation of God, advancing resist- 
lessly in face of every obstacle to its triumphant 
culmination in Jesus Christ.^ 


IX. DEGREES OF INSPIRATION 

If the view of inspiration and revelation here set 
forth be true, it will be seen that all parts of Scripture 
are not equally inspired. No one would attribute the 
same measure of inspiration to Esther or the Song of 
Songs as to the Gospel according to St. John. These 
considerations, together with those advanced in^para- 
graph VIII., show how misleading it is to build up 
systems of doctrine by choosing texts indiscriminately 
from all parts of the Bible and attributing to them all 
the same value. 


X. THE BIBLE AND THE ‘HIGHER* 

OR ‘LITERARY’ CRITICISM 

By the 'Higher'* Criticism’ is meant the investiga- 
tion of questions which relate to the authorship, date, 

* By this it is not meant that all great ideas came strictly in the order of 
time. The drjvelopment was in the main progressive, but some great ideas 
emerged at an early stage (e.g. Abraham and Moses). 

• The word * higher ' does not, of course, signify superior in this con- 
nexion. ' Criticism in its earliest stage took the torm of text criticism. 
When, at a more advanced stag^ it entered upon the inner study of 
Scripture, it called itself “ higher ’ 'in order to distinguish itself from the" 
criticism of the text as a “ lower " or preparatory form of study ’ (Nash» 
The History of the Higher Criticism, pp. 12 f.). 
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place of origin, integrity, and historical trustworthiness 
of the b^eks of the Bible. *For the sake of clel&’ness, a ^ 
few illustrations will be given. In some cases criticism 
has gone behind the books as we have them to-day, and 
claims to have discovered the documentary sources 
out of whicn they were composed (e.g. in the case of 
the Pentateuch in the Old Testament and the S5nioptic 
Gospels in the New Testament). Sometimes points 
of similarity are noted between a biblical narrative and 
one in extra-biblical literature, and the question of the 
possible dependence of one on the other is investigated 
(e.g. critics have compared the Genesis Creation-story 
with the Babylonian Epics of Creation). Again, books 
are examined with a view to discovering whether they 
are a unity or have more than one author (e.g. Isaiah 
and yie Psalms) or have been subjected to interpolation 
at any point. Or they are investigated with a view to 
estimating the evidence in support of their alleged 
authorship, and in order to ascertain as nearly as 
possible the order and the circumstances in which they 
were written (as in the case of the Prophets and the 
Epistles ©rPaul). Or an effort may be made to deter- 
mine their historical trustworthiness, by comparison 
with other historical sources (non-biblical writers, 
monuments, and papyri) and with other books of the 
Bible (e.g. the books of Chronicles are compared with 
the books of Kings, and St. John's Gospel with the 
Synoptics). 

It must be admitted that this and kindred methods 
of study are legitimate, if reverently pursued, unless 
we make for the Bible the impossible and indeed 
injurious claim that it be*exempt from all literary 
and historical scrutiny. The authority of the Bible 
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rests OE wider and deeper foundations, when it is seen 
to eme%e from this procels of criticism ui^^impaired 
in its revelational and inspirational value. If criticism 
had discredited the biblical history of the progressive 
revelation of God through Israel, then the authority 
of the Old Testament would be undermined. But that 
has not happened. It is one thing to cause us to revise 
some of our historical estimates and notions; it is 
quite another to discredit the history. If, again, it 
can be shown that the Bible has drawn upon the v/isdom 
of Babylon or Persia or Greece, that only shows that 
it is a richer storehouse than we knew and that it 
gathers to itself and expresses, in purer and more 
spiritual forms, truths which have come to men through 
many channels. The Bible, which is essentially the 
word of Truth, has nothing to fear from the discovery 
of the truth concerning itself, 

But it is necessary to sound a caution against abuse 
of the rights of criticism. 

(i) Some critics have approached the Bible with 
an anti-supernaturalistic^ bias. They discredit in 
advance anything of the nature of a supernatural 
revelation. They dismiss as legend or myth every- 
thing which transcends the limits of their thought or 
experience. It need hardly be said that they are as 
unscientific as are the advocates of verbal inspiration. 

{2) In formulating his conclusions, the critic relies 
on both external internal evidence. In many 
cases the external evidence is very scanty, and he is 

‘ By this is meant the belief that we are shut up in a closed universe — a 
universe ‘ with no outlook into or linSis with anything beyond, uninfluenced 
by any life or mind except such as is connected with a visible and material 
borly.’ 
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compelled to rely to a larg^ extent on internal ^dence. 
It is obvwus that a wide field is opened up hete for the 
operation of purely subjective factors, and both the 
critic and his reader must be on their guard. 

(3) The critic of the Scriptures is not adequately 
equipped for his task unless he has at least some under- 
standing of and sympathy with religious experience. 
This does not mean that his methods must be 
unscientific, but that to scholarship and judgement 
he must add a knowledge of God. How can a scholar 
do justice to the writings of the great prophets if he 
has himself no experimental knowledge of God? Who 
can hope to make a just estimate of St. Paul who has 
not himself a living experience of Jesus Christ? 

XL THE USE OF THE BIBLE IN THEOLOGY 

The Scriptures are the source of Christian doctrine 
for the reasons which have been given. But the 
theologian must be careful to make a right use of the 
sources, «.nd must not treat the books of the Bible 
as a single source, the different parts of which are of 
equal value and authority. The Bible is the record 
of an ever-widening revelation and not an armoury of 
proof-texts providentially designed for the dialectical 
use of theologians. The Bible is not to be regarded 
as a statute-book, but as the vehicle of spirit and 
life. The following considerations should be borne 
in mind: 


(i) In using the books of the Bible for theological 
purposes, we must take account of their chronology. 
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Our tf^ology will be unscientific unless we remember 
the progressive character of revelation. 

(2) In formulating Christian theology, we must 
recognize the primacy of the New Testmtent. The 
whole biblical revelation is to be interpreted in the 
light of Christ. Only that is authoritative for Christian 
thought which harmonizes with the self-revelation of 
Jesus Christ. This is not to discount other parts of 
the Bible. They all fall into place in the long and 
gradual preparation for the coming of Christ. 

(3) We must distinguish the distinctly Christian 
element from other elements in the New Testament. 
If, for instance, a writer gives expression to ideas 
which are known to have been an integral part of 
contemporary Judaism, but which find no echo either 
in the teaching or in the spirit of Jesus Christ,^ then 
it is a fair presumption that these ideas are but the 
writer’s thought-forms and are no part of the essence 
of the Christian revelation. 

(4) The Bible must not be treated as embodying a 
closed system of truth. ^ A living revelation is bound 
to grow and to refuse to be stereotyped evln^in sacred 
writings. Our Lord Himself stated that His revelation 
was incomplete, and would be continued by the living 
Spirit of Truth (John xvi. 12 f.), who is the Interpreter 
of Christ in every age (John xvi. 14). 

‘ By this it is not meant that the Canon is not rightly closed, but that 
later developments which derive from New Testament teaching and draw 
out further its implications are legitimate. 
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NC^’E A « 

* THE CANON* 

I. THE OLD TESTAMENT 

Tbe Old Testament Canon was formed in three stages: i. The 
La%%'; 2. Prophecy and History; 3. The Hagiographa (Holy Writ- 
ings), consisting of the rest of the Old Testament as known to us 
to-day. . 

I. The Lav/ 

The Pentateuch (the first five books of the Old Testament) was 
formally promulgated by Ezra (Neh. viii. 1} probably soon after 
397 B.c. But the process of canonization can be traced farther back 
than this. Most of the materials out of which the Pentateuch was 
fashioned were probably known and reverenced long before the time 
of Ezra. What he really did was to promulgate authoritatively the 
Pentateuch, substantially in its present form. 

2. Prophecy and History 

The impulse thus given to the canonization of sacred writings did 
not stop at the Pentateuch. It was applied to the writings of the 
Prophets especially when the voice of prophecy ceased to be heard 
in th« land. This group (consisting of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve Minor Prophets) 
probably gained canonical authority by the end of the second 
century B.c., though we know of no formal and official act of 
canonization. 

3. The Hagiographa 

(Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of Songs, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, 
Lamentations, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah. Chronicles.) 

The RabbiiB seem to have regarded this section of the Canon as 
closed aboat a.d. ioo, although probably it was closed in the popular 
mind much earlier. 

There is a difference between the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Canons of the Old Testament. From the fifth century a.d. Jerome’s 
Latin translation of the Bible, known as tbe Vulgate, held the 
field. This contained the books found in the Septuagint (the 
Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible). The Canon of the 
Septuagint, being closed later than that of the Hebrew Bible, other 
writings crept into the Septuagint in addition to those of the 
Hebrew Bible. 

^ Canon is a Greek word signifying a measuring-rod or rule. Christian 
doctrines were based on the Scriptures which were regarded as the Canon. 
The earliest record we have of the use of the word in this sense is that of 
the council of Laodicea (a.d. 363) which enacted that ‘No psalms of 
private authorship can be read in the churches, nor uncanonical books, 
but only the canonical books of the Gid and New Testaments.’ A book is 
therefore held to be canonical if it has a place among the Scriptures 
recognized as authoritative by the Jewish or Christian Church, 
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These books, together with 2 Esdras, constitute what is known as 
tije Old Apocrypha, aiyl formed an accepted part of the 

Bible of t’he Church from the fifth century till the Rirformation. 
Lnther rejected tliera, partly because they are not in the Hebrew 
Bible, but mainly on doctrinal grounds. They are, however, of 
very unequal value. As to the Apocrypha, the sixth article of the 
Anglican Church says, ‘ And the other books the Church doth read 
for example of life, and instruction of manners, but yet doth it not 
apply them to establish any doctrine.' Up till 1827 English Bibles 
were commonly printed with the Apocrypha. The Greek Orthodox 
Church uses the Septuagint. The Apocrypha is therefore included 
in the Bible of the greater part of Christendom, but it is hard not 
to beheve that the Reformers were rightly guided in excluding it 
from the CAnon. 

II. THE NEW TESTAMENT 

Westcott traces three stages in the growth of the New Testament 
Canon : 

X. 70-170, the period of the separate circulation and gradual 
collection of the Sacred Writings. 

2. 170-303, the period which completes the history of their 
separation from the mass of ecclesiastical literature. 

3. 303-397, the period %vhich comprises the formal ratification of 

the current belief by the authority of councils.* '' 

A natural demand arose in the early Church for Christian docu- 
ments which might be read in Christian meetings, side by side with 
Idle Old Testament Scriptures. These documents gained in authority 
as the apostles and their immediate disciples and all who might 
be termed 'eyewitnesses’ passed away. Special authority was 
attributed to such writings as were deemed to be of apostolic 
authorship. The tendency to appeal to the authority of sacred 
wiitings was emphasized by the rise of heretical bodief which made 
appeal to writings which they themselves regarded as authoritative. 
Thus the Early Christian Writings found each its place by a process 
of natural selection. By the end of the second centui*y, with the 
exception of Hebrews, 2 and 3 John, 2 Peter, James, Jude, and 
Revelation,* all the books of the New Testament are acknowledged 
as apostolic (that is written by apostles or those who knew tlie 
apostles) and authoritative throughout the Church. Westcott* 
says that 'this result was obtained gradually, spontaneously, 
silently. There is no evidence to show that at any time the claims 
of the apostolic writings to be placed on an equal footing with 
tho.se of the Old Testament, which formed the first Christian Bible, 

^ Th/; Canon of ike New Testammht, p, 15, 

* While these books were not universally received, they seem to have 
been in most cases rather uukuown than rejected. Only in the case of 
the Apocalypse was there any t£>ntroversy. They were uuiversaliy 
accepted by the fourth century, 

‘Op. cit., p. 355, 
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were deliberately discussed and admitted. . . . Slow experience 
and spiritual instinct decided the firactical judgement of th'fChurch.’ 
On the otl^r hand, Harnack—rife Origin of the New Testament 
(1925), p. 100 — says, ‘The selection of works, the structure of the 
collections, and the titles of the books assure us that in the Nev/ 
Testament as it stood at the end of the second centuiy'. vee have 
before us a compilation that indeed grew up naturally out of the 
history of the Church of the second century, but only reached its 
final form through conscious purpose.' 'We may declare with 
great probability that the moulding of the collection of books of the 
New Covenant into a relatively closed Apostolic-Catholic Canon, 
with its characteristic structure, is the work of the Roman Church’ 
•{p. 106 f.). 'The Canon of tv/enty-seven books, as we still have it 
to-day, is the Canon of the Alexandrian Church of the third century, 
but its nucleus is the New Testament as it was created about a.d, 
200 in Rome’ (p. 113). But there is no real conflict between the 
views of Westcott and those of Harnack. The latter does not deny 
the operation of the gradual, spontaneous, and silent process of 
which the former speaks. If his contention be true, all it means is 
that Rome, with its practical genius, took control of tendencies that 
were already operating and made them serve the ends of the 
Catholic Church. 

The Third Council of Carthage, a.d. 397, ratified the New Testa- 
ment Canon as it at present stands. 


THEORIES OF INSPIRATION 

The fact of the inspiration of the Bible has been universally held 
in the Church, but there has been no universally authorized and 
accepted theory of the mode in which inspiration operated. Some 
of the early^ Phthers, such as Justin, held that the Biblical viTiters 
were passive, like a flute in the hands of a musician. Origen 
protested against the theory of passivity and regarded inspiration 
as illumination of the writer’s mind as far as was necessary for the 
purpose in hand, but this illumination was not held to be incom- 
patible with errors in language. The school of Antioch (Diodorus 
of Tarsus, 394; Chrysostom, 407; Theodore of Mopsuestia, 429; 
Theodoret, 457) recognized a real operation of the Holy Spirit in 
the sacred writers, but held that it was of such a nature as not to 
obliterate the characteristics of the individual writers. Augustine 
compared the apostles with hands which noted down that which 
Christ, the head, dictated. 

But there are other passages which seem to imply a less mechanical 
theory. Augustine grasped the important principle that, for an 
adequate understanding of the Scriptures^ the reader must be in a 
measure inspired by the Spirit of '^od, that is, his heart must be 
pure and he inu.st be in sympathy with the writer. But on the whole, 
from the fourth century onward, the theory of verbal inspiration 
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gained ground, and even when it is not asserted is generally implied. 
The Scholastic Theologians seem have given little attention to the 
question of Inspiration. But Abailard, who was tfeually in a 
minority, is found asserting the possibility that the Apostles and 
Prophets may have erred. 

It was not till after the Reformation that the question of the 
nature of the inspiration of the Scriptures became acutely con- 
troversial. Both Luther and Calvin recognize the Scriptures as 
the supreme court of appeal, though they admit degrees of inspira- 
tion. Luther distinguished between the Bible and the Word of 
God, that is, between the record of the revelation and the revelation 
itself. By 'the Word of God’ he meant the Gospel of God’s for- 
giving love in Christ, and he found this in most parts of the Bible. 
As a result he frequently used the words Scripture and Word of 
God as though they were synonymous, with unfortunate results in 
the case of his successors. Calvin refused to argue about theories 
of inspiration. He held that the authority of the Scriptures is 
established by the witness of the Spirit. ‘The same Spirit that 
spoke by the prophets must enter our heart to convince us that they 
faithfully delivered the message which He gave them.' The 
Scriptures ' came down to us by the instrumentality of men from the 
very mouth of God.’ But he shows that he is not entirely eman- 
cipated from the theory of verbal inspiration, when he says, ' There 
is this difference between the apostles and their successorsir': they 
were sure and authentic amanuenses of the Holy Spirit.’ 

The successors of the Reformers under pressure of controversy 
against the idea of the 'infallible Church’ pealed more and more 
to the 'infallible Book,' and increasingly lost sight of Luther’s 
distinction between the Scriptures and the Word of God, In their 
hands the Bible became an armoury of proof-texts. It was asserted 
that the v.Titers were dependent on the Spirit for their very words, 
and the Forr.mla Consensus Helvetica {1576) extended inspiration 
even to the vowel-points of the Hebrew text of the 01d*Testameut. 
The verbal theory of inspiration has died hard in the Protestant 
world, but has now, for the most part, made way for what is called 
the dynamical theory. This theory cannot be stated with precision. 
It is perhaps enough to say that inspiration is conceived of as stand- 
ing ‘in the closest relation to the capacity, experience, and mental 
endowments of the individual and the circumstances of his age.’ 
Emphasis is laid, too, on the distinction bet%veen the Word of God 
and the Bible, i.e. between the revelation and the record of the 
revelation. The record is rarely or never a perfectly adequate vehicle 
of revelation. The Word of God recorded in the Bible is discerned 
and apprehended by those who are illumined by the Spirit of God. 
It is no longer claimed that the Bible is inerrant in such matters as 
those of science and history ; indeed, a particular passage is not neces- 
sarily inerrant even in matters q| faith and morals. Each passage 
is to be interpreted in the light di the age in which it was written; 
and so interpreted it finds its place in the process of revelation. 




Chapter II 


JESUS CHRIST 

Jesus Christ is central in Christian theology. Who 
and what was He? There is hardly any other theolo- 
gical subject around which so much controversy has 
centred, and concerning which there has been such 
diversity of view. There is something about His per- 
sonality which baffles us. Every attempt to interpret 
Himjn purely human terms has failed. That He lived 
in history in the first century of our era is certain. 
Our knowledge of Him is derived almost entirely from 
the New Testament, and especially from the Synoptic 
Gospels. It should be added, however, that the faith 
in Him as Lord to which the New Testament bears 
witness is Confirmed by the experience of the Church. 


A. THE WITNESS OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 

(a) Jesus Christ was human . — The close and exact 
study which has been devoted to the Synoptic 
Gospels of recent years has confirmed beyond 
all possibility of doubt the traditional belief of 
the Church in the reality of the humanity of 
Jesus. He was a mSn who shared our human 
limitations in all respects, with the important 
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exception that He was free from sin. (cf. Luke 
iL 52, Matt. iv. i-ii,^Luke xxii. 28, Mark iv. 38, 
xi. 12, xiii. 32.) 

(b) Jesus Christ was more than human. — When we 
have sought to explain Jesus Christ in terms 
of the most perfect humanity, there yet remain 
elements in His Person which are unexplained 
and which we are bound to characterise as ' more 
than human.’ Among them are the following: 


I. JESUS’ RELATION TO THE KINGDOM OF 
GOD 

The Kingdom which He proclaimed is not merely 
an ideal human order, it is the Kingdom of Go ^ — to 
be established by God and to be ruled by God. Any- 
one who claims to be the Mediator of this Kingdom 
must also claim to stand in a unique relation to God. 
Does Jesus claim to be the Mediator of the Kingdom? 
He says that His works are a proof that the Kingdom 
of God has arrived. ‘If I by the Spirit dl God cast 
out devils, then is the Kingdom of God come upon 
you’ (Matt. xii. 28). So closely is He identified with 
the Kingdom that the expressions 'for My sake’ and 
‘for the Kingdom of God’s sake’ have the same 
significance, and are used interchangeably. Where 
Mark reads ‘for My sake and for the gospel’s sake’ 
(x. 29), Luke reads ‘for the Kingdom of God’s sake’ 
(xviii. 29). Again our Lord associates Himself with 
the fulfilment of Messianic hopes, even in passages 
where the Kingdom is nGt directly mentioned, but 
its phenomena are indicated. ‘But blessed are your 
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eyes, for they see ; and your ears, for they hear. For 
verily I ssiy unto you, that many prophets and righteous 
men desired to see the things which ye see, and saw 
them not’ (Matt. xiii. 16 f. ; Luke x. 23 f.). Unless 
the Gospels are discounted as wholly unreliable, it is 
impossible to dismiss the mtness of Christ’s conscious- 
ness that He stood in a special relation to God and 
to the fulfilment of His purpose to the world. 

The position which He conceived Himself as holding 
in the Father’s purpose is further illustrated by the 
following passages. He says to John the Baptist, 
‘Blessed is he, whosoever shall find none occasion of 
stumbling in Me’ (Matt. xi. 6). He opposes His *I 
say unto you' against the commandments of the Old 
Testament (Matt. v. 44). He asserts that the position 
taken^ up towards Him is decisive for all eternity. 
‘Whosoever shall deny Me before men, him will I also 
deny before My Father which is in heaven' (Matt. x. 
33), He demands that men shall leave their kindred 
for His sake (Matt. x. 37 f.). He claims that He has 
power to forgive sins (Mark ii, 10). He demands 
faith in IJifliself (Mark v. 34), and He says, ‘Heaven 
and earth shall pass away: but My words shall not 
pass awa}?"' (Mark xiii. 31). 

II. THE FILIAL CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS 

Jesus conceived of Himself as standing in a filial 
relationship to God, and that not in the sense that 
all men are sons of God, but in a unique sense. The 
words spoken at the Bapfism and Transfiguration 
‘Thou art my beloved Son’ (Luke iii. 22) and ‘This is 
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my S^n, my Chosen' ix. 35) reflect the inner 

consciousness of Jesus. TOatever their exacst meaning 
may be, they clearly imply that Jesus was conscious 
of standing in a special filial relation to God. This 
connexion also finds expression in the words ‘All 
things have been delivered unto Me of My Father, 
and no one knoweth the Son, save the Father; neither 
doth any know the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal Him. Come 
unto Me’ (Matt. xi. 27 1 ). 

A study of the titles which our Lord applied to 
Himself is not very fruitful, as there is so much doubt 
as to their precise meaning. A word may, however, 
be said as to the title by which He most frequently 
designated Himself — the Son of Man.^ In the Book 
of Enoch® the Son of Man is a pre-existent, |uper“ 
natural being, standing in a pre-temporal relation to 
humanity, and destined to come on clouds of glory 
as Messiah and judge of men. This was, perhaps, 
the starting-point of our Lord's use of the terra. But, 
as then understood, it was inadequate to express His 
full sense of vocation. He poured into *tlte ‘Son of 
Man’ mould the contents of the ‘Suffering Sei*vant’ 
idea. When He spoke of the sufferings which awaited 
Him, He always referred to Himself as the Son of 
Man. He practically identified the Son of Man of 
Enoch with the Suffering Servant of Isaiah when He 
said, ‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered 

‘ Some scholars hold that in the non-eschatological pas3iiH:cs where it 
occurs, Son of Man simply means Man, and that in tlu; (.scliatcilop.it-iii' 
passages Jesus did not identify Himself with the Son of Man who was to 
come in power and glory. It is impossible to discuss these points here. 
The present writer can only say that he finds the arguments for bnih 
positions quite unconvincing. * 

* The germ of the *Son of Man’idea is to be found in Dan. vii. x h, Vv'here 
it stands for the glorified righteous Israel. 
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unto, but to minister, an{| to give His life a jansom 
for manj^ (Mark, x, 45). 

III. THE SINLESSNESS OF JESUS 

Sinlessness is a negative term which denotes freedom 
from sin. But it is not so that it is applied to Jesus 
Christ. He was not merely free from sin ; He had within 
Himself the fulness of more perfection. This is a quality 
unparalleled in any other member of our race in all 
history and cannot be explained merely in terms of 
human perfection. ‘ It is vain to speak of Him simply 
as different from others in degree; the difference is 
one of type. It is a new and lonely type of spiritual 
consciousness, an unshared relation of identity with 
the Father. Divinity is here the source and basis of 
perfect manhood.’^ 

From such considerations it is clear that, according 
to the Sjmoptic Gospels, Jesus regarded Himself as 
standing in a unique filial relation to God and to the 
fulfilment qf His purpose to mankind. 


B, THE WITNESS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 

Most scholars do not attach the same degree of 
authority to this Gospel as to the Synoptic Gospels, 
because they hold that it is an interpretation of the 
words of Jesus rather than a literal record of them. 
But even so, we cannot afford to undervalue the 
evidence of one who had so manifestly the mind of 
Christ. In this Gospel the ideas of ‘eternal life* usually 

* Mackiatosh: The Person of Christy p. 404 
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takes, the place of that of^ the Kingdom. To partake 
of eternal life is the same thing as to be Ci member 
of the Kingdom. The supreme mediator of eternal 
life is Jesus Christ, ‘This is life eternal, that they 
should know Thee the only true God, and Him whom 
Thou didst send, even Jesus Christ’ (xvii. 3). ‘He 
that beiieveth hath eternal life’ (vi. 47). ‘He that 
heareth My word, and beiieveth Him that sent Me, 
hath eternal life, and cometh not into judgement, 
but hath passed out of death into life’ (v. 24). Our 
Lord’s witness to His own filial consciousness, which 
we have already found in the Synoptic Gospels, has 
even clearer testimony borne to it in the Fourth 
Gospel. Here Jesus is not so mnch the holder of a 
divine office as the sharer of the divine nature. He 
is the Son (v. 19), and He is prc-e>dstent (viii 58). 
He and His Father are one (x. 30). He know^s God, 
because He is from God and is sent by Him (vii. 29). 
He knows whence He comes and whither He goes 
{viii. 14). The relation in which He stands to God 
is thus expressed: ‘The Son can do nothing of Him- 
self, but what He secth the Father doin|^:*.for what 
things soever He doeth, these the Son also doeth in 
like manner. For the Father loveth tlui Son, and 
showeth Him all things that Himself dot 4 h. . . . For 
as the Father raisetli the dead and quickerudli tluun, 
even so the Son also quickcnelh whom He will. For 
neither doth the Father judge any man, but He liath 
given ail judgement unto the Son; that all mrjy 
honour the Sou, even as they honour the h'ather. He 
that honoureth not the Son honourelh not the Father 
which sent Him. . . . For as the Father hath life in 
Himself, even so gave He to the Son also to have life 
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in Himself : and He gave |Iim authority to execute 
Judgement^ because He is the Son of Man’ (v. 19-27). 

Jesus, therefore, conceives of Himself as the Supreme 
Mediator of God to man. His person is absolutely 
central to the Christian message. He is the Light of 
the World (viii. 12). He is the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life (xiv. 6). He is the Bread of Life (vi. 35), the 
Resurrection and the Life (xi. 25). His death is 
the condemnation of the world, and strikes a death- 
blow at the power of evil (xii. 31). All judgement 
is committed to Him (v. 22). There is no greater 
beatitude for the disciple than to be with Christ 
(xiv. 3, xvii, 24). 

When we consider all the evidence drawn from the 
Gospels, we ask how we are to interpret a Personality 
who bpre to Himself and to whom the evangelists bore 
such a witness as this. Obviously He cannot be con- 
fined within the bonds of our humanity, real as was 
His participation in our human nature and life. 
Even if the Fourth Gospel be left out of account 
and our attention be centred on the Synoptics, it can 
be shown* tliat 'the Jesus-research, acknowledging 
but a purely human life of Jesus, comes to the con- 
clusion either: We know next to nothing about Jesus, 
or Jesus was a religious enthusiast.’^ 

‘The former of these two positions is not in harmony 
TOth our most definite knowledge, viz. that there was 
a growing community shortly after the death of Jesus 
which highly revered Jesus, and which must, therefore, 
have had a lively interest in His words and deeds. 
The latter does not agree with the impression which 

^ That is a mistaken dreamer who supposed that He was coming again 
in power and ghory on the clouds in the first generation of believers. 
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the deepest, and, therefore, the genuine words of 
Jesus make upon us. But if neither of these two 
views, which are the only consistent ones, is tenable, 
then the error must lie in the assumption . . « that 
His life Vv^as a purely human one.’^ 

But, it may be asked, why attach so much importance 
to the witness which Jesus bore to Himself? We do 
not usually place much reliance on men’s estimates of 
themselves. The answer is tw'ofold: [a) The general 
impression of sanity produced by Jesus, and Flis 
moral influence on history, are not compatible with 
mental abnormality; [h) There is no claim which He 
makes for Himself which is not attested by the evan- 
gelists. The Synoptics, quite assurely as the Fourth 
Gospel, witness to the fact that His disciples believed 
Him when He spoke of the unique relation in ^which 
He stood to God. How, then, are we to interpret 
Him? To use modem terms, does He stand on the 
human or on the Godward side of reality ?■-* To explain 
Him by means of Messianic categories does not carry 
us very far, because in Judaism there was no certainty 
as to whether the Messiah was to be human or super- 
human. So firmly were the disciples convinced that 
Jesus transcended the purely human that His resurrec- 
tion seemed to them to be the natural corollary of 
His life (Acts ii. 24). 

C. THE WITNESS OF THE EARLY CHURCH 

The first disciples did not hesitate to put Jesus 
Christ on the Godward.,side of reality. It must be 

» Loofs: What is the truth about Jesus Christ ? pp, 188 ft. 

*J. Denney : Jesus and the Gospel, 373. 
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admitted that such a te|m as ‘Son of Go(|’ was 
ambiguoill in its meaning. The word ‘God’ was 
used in a very loose sense in the Graeco-Roman world. 
The heavenly bodies were regarded as gods. Men 
such as Romulus and Augustus were deified. But in 
Judaism monotheism was strict and rigid, and the 
idea that a man could be raised to divine honours 
could not thrive for an hour in that soil. The Jews 
distinguished clearly and emphatically between the 
Creator and the creature. ‘Nor was it at all within 
the compass of the contemporary Jewish imagination 
that God should manifest* Himself in human form. 
Doubtless there had been, in old days, theophanies. 
God, they read in the Scriptures, had manifested 
Himself, as it appeared, even in human form to men. 
But Jhese were momentary epiphanies; they had 
long ceased; and the later theology had explained 
them away. There was no tendency of thought 
among the Jews of the time after the Captivity such 
as would have led naturally towards an idea of incarna- 
tion.’^ The Alexandrian Jew, Philo, earlier than the 
Fourth Eviingelist, had wiitten of the Logos, or 
Word of God. But ‘to Philo ... it would have 
appeared an inversion of all values, whether religious 
or metaphysical, that the Evangelist should have 
dared the tremendous assertion, “The Logos became 
flesh and dwelt among us.*”® 

Yet, to the earliest Christian community, Jesus was 
an object of faith and worship. ‘History, indeed, 
does not know of any community in those primitive 
times that saw in Jesus merely the teacher and exem- 

^ Gore: Belief in Christ, p. IX. 

* Keanedy : Philo's Contribution to Religion, p. xjrjt. 
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plar erf Christian From the very beginning 

the term Lord {Kurios) ® is applied to Jesus (Acts i. 2i) 
—the term which is used for the divine name in the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament. It is recorded 
that Stephen died ‘saying, Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit' (Acts vii. 59). It is implied throughout the 
Acts that Christians prayed to Christ (ix. 14, 21, 
xxii. 16). From this it is clear that the earliest 
Christians conceived of Jesus Christ as being on 
the Godward side of reality. 

D. THE WITNESS OF PAUL 

Paul brought out clearly the identity of the Jesus 
of history with the heavenly Christ. The reader 
must be referred to books on biblical theology 
for a detailed summary of Paul's teaching on the 
Person of Christ. It must suffice here to point 
out that to Paul, Jesus Christ is One who is 
to Christians in their inner life what only God 
can be. This thought runs tlmoiigh all his epistles. 
'Christ is 'Lord of both the dead and the living* 
(Rom. xiv. 9). He is the ‘image of the invisible God’ 
(Col. i. 15; 2 Cor. iv. 4). 'Being in the form of God, 
(He) counted it not a prize to be on an equality with 
God, but emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men' (Phil. ii. 6 f.). Tb.e 
apostle goes still further, and teaches that Christ ’.s 
functions are cosmic. He is associated with the 

* Loofs : op. cit, p. 148. 

*The term ‘Lord’ was also ysed to designate the divinities of the 
mystci7-religions. But the Chnstiau usage was not derived from this 
source (though it may have heen stimulated thereby) ; it 'was derived from 
the Old Testament. 
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Father the work of creation. 'There ' is oiie God, 
the Father, of whom are all things . . . and one Lord, 
Jesus Christ, through whom are all things' (i Cor. viii. 
6). 'In Him were all things created, in the heavens and 
upon the earth, ... all things have been created 
through Him, and unto Him; and He is before all 
things, and in Him all things consist’ (Col. i. i 6 f.) 
He is to Judge the world. ‘We must all be made 
manifest before the judgement-seat of Christ’ (2 Cor. 
V. 10 ). It is the purpose of God *to sum up all things 
in Christ, the things in the heavens, and the things 
upon the earth’ (Eph. i. 10). There can be no question 
that Paul conceives of Jesus Christ as standing on the 
Godward side of reality. The passages which we 
have quoted represent not merely theological proposi- 
tions*. but the spontaneous utterances of faith. What- 
ever may have been the differences between Paul and 
the older apostles, there is no evidence that any were 
ChristologicaL By bringing the heavenly Christ into 
a coherent relation with the historical Jesus, Paul 
saved Jewish Christianity from becoming a mere 
reform nitovement in Judaism. His emphasis on the 
superhuman aspects of the Person of Christ precluded 
the possibility of His being regarded merely as a 
prophet or rabbi who had suffered for the truth. 

Moreover, by setting Christ forth as standing in so 
essential a relation to God, Paul saved the Gentile 
Christian Churches from polytheism, from regarding 
Jesus as another god or demi-god more or less like 
the pagan gods. 
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E. THE WITNESS OF THE EPISTLE ^"*0 THE 
HEBREWS, AND i PETER 

Throughout the Epistle to the Plebrews the pre- 
existence of Christ is assumed (ix. 26). He is the 
'effulgence” of God’s glory, and the ‘very image of 
His substance,’ and He upholds all things by the 
word of His power (i. 3). He is the 'first-born* Son 
of the Father (i. 6). Moreover, no New Testament 
writer sets forth more clearly Christ’s subjection to 
human limitations. But the Jesus of history and the 
eternal Christ are one and the same. ‘Jesus Christ 
is the same yesterday and to-day, yea and for ever’ 
(xiii. 8). 

The First Epistle of Peter teaches that the ^ 3 pijidt 
of Christ was in the prophets, testifying beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ (i. ii). ‘Christ was foreknown 
indeed before the foundation of the world, but was 
manifested at the end of the times’ (i. 20). The word 
‘foreknown’ does not necessarily imply pre-existence. 
It might mean no more than that Christ rfixisted in 
the divine mind from eternity. But when we are told 
that the Spirit of Christ was in the prophets, and 
that Christ was manifested at the end of the times, 
pre-existence seems to be the inference, Christ could 
not have been manifested unless He had previously 
existed. The idea is not that the pre-existent 
Spirit came upon the man Jesus, but that it was 
Christ Himself who was manifested in human form. 
‘More and more the historical is being fused with the 
eternal’! * 


*H, R. Mackintosh: TAp Person of Jesus Christy p. 46. 
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:v. THE JOHAKNINE WITNESS 

The Four til Gospel, the First Epistle of John, and 
the Apocalypse are generally held to have come from 
the same hand, or at any rate from the same circle. 
According to the Fourth Gospel, Jesus Christ is the 
Word who has been eternally with God; indeed, He 
is God (i.). He was the Agent in creation, and from 
the beginning He has been the life and light of men. 
‘The Word became flesh* (i. 1-15). Hereafter the 
author drops the term ‘Word* and uses the term 
‘Son.* Jesus Christ is ‘the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father’ (i. 18). Though 
in the flesh and on earth. He has not abandoned His 
eternal relationship to God. In the First Epistle of 
John, too, Jesus Christ is described as the Word of 
life which was from the beginning, and has been 
manifested unto men — the Word of life who is the 
Son of the Father (i. 1-4). ‘He that confesseth 
the Son hath the Father also* (ii. 23). ‘Herein was 
the love pWJod manifested in us, that God hath sent 
Flis only begotten Son into the world, that we might 
live through Him' (iv. 9). ‘He that hath the Son 
hath the life; he that hath not the Son of God 
hath not the life’ (v. 12). In the Apocalypse, 
Christ is described as ‘the Alpha and the Omega’ 
(xxii. 13), the same terms being applied to God in 
i. 8 and xxi. 6. He is the ‘Lamb’ who shares God's 
throne (xxii. i). He is ‘King of Kings, and Lord of 
Lords’ (xlx. 16), 
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V.&THE DEVELOPMENTCOF THE DOC'I'Rf-TE €^,-' 
THE PERSON OF CHRIST ^ 

As we have seen, there is no Christologioal Cfjntmveifiy among 
the New Testament writers. The earliest Christiiuis were not 
conscious of any contradiction between the humanity and (iivinity 
of Jesus Christ. They believed in the reality of Mis Mauhocni, anrl 
they also thought of Him as a divine being who had dc.scended into 
humanity. But the question was bound to ariiio, Mow could lb.o 
divine and human thus unite in one personality? It is this c]iu;stion 
which constitutes the great problem of Christology. Three solution;! 
were offered at a very early date. 

(1) Before the New Testament was completed, Docetism appeared. 
It was held that the human body of Jesus was a phantom. The 
Son of God did not reiilly come in the flesh; He only appeared to 
do so (cf. 2 John 7). Ignatius* refers to the ‘godless men' who 
assert that Christ suffered 'in phantom only.' 

(2) AdopHanism. Some of the Jewish Christians {Ebioniies) 
held that Jesus was a man who was adopted as Son of God, when 
the Spirit descended on Him at His baptism. This view reappeared 
in Adoptianist' Monarchianism (about a.d. 200). 

(3) Cefinthus (end of first centuiy a.d.) taught that Christ was a 
heavenly aeon, or emanation, who descended on Jesus St His 
baptism, fitted Him for His Messianic vocation, and left Him befote 
His crucifixion, since the heavenly Christ could not suffer. 

But these solutions were all held to be heretical, and the growing 
consciousness of the Church grappled with the probleiu. 

I. First of all the task was faced of expounding and defining the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. There are three main lineg of thought to 
be noted before the promulgation of the Niceiie Cree#. 

I, Modaust Monarchianism 

There was a natural anxiety to preserve the divine unity, which 
seemed to be threatened by the doctrine of tiie Deity of C]iri.st. 
Sabellius (c. a.d. 220) and others taiigut. that the l''at.her, the Son, 
and the Spirit are but different aspects, or rnauifo.stations, of tho 
one God. Thus it was the Father Himself who suffered on tho cro;^.'s. 
For tins reason this view is sometimes called patrijnisdani&m, 

2. The Logos Doctrine 

The Alexandrian school sought to interpret Je.sus Chrird: by 
sf the Logos (Word) conception. The two great names are Clenumt 

* Ignatius (d. .about A.n. no) calls Christ ‘God,* and nono of tho o.nrly 
bdiavers, even those who were heretics, said that Christ was ‘merely a 
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and Origen?! According to Cleme^ (a.d. 150-212), the Ix»ggs is God 
Himself immanent in the world, 'and fully incarnate in Jesus. He 
says ‘the Logos of God became man that thou mayest learn from 
man how man may become God.' (Pvotrept. I. 8). It is the fact 
of the incarnation that is important to Clement, rather than the 
personality of the historic Jesus Christ. Salvation is through the 
anion of the human and the divine. Jesus came to show us the 
way. 

Origen (a.d. 186-254) saw the danger that the Logos might be 
I'egarded as a mere emanation, and he emphasized the fact that the 
Word is personal, and used the term Son as synonymous with 
Logos. He taught the eternal generation of the Son, and so prepared 
the way for Athanasius. But, inasmuch as he stressed the sub- 
ordination of the Son, he also prepared the way for Arius. 


3. Aeianism 

Arius attempted a mediating line of thought. Christ was the 
Son, but He had a beginning before all time, and was the mediator 
of creation. He %vas the Logos created by God, who took the place 
of the human soul in Jesus. Christ was, therefore, neither God nor 
man, but a demi-god. 

The answer of the Church, led by Athanasius, to these and other 
speculations, is embodied in the original Nicene Creed (a.d. 325). 
Jesus Christ is declared to be 'only-begotten of the Father, that 
IS, of the substance of the Father, God of God, Light of Light, 
Very God of Very God, begotten not made, being of one substance 
with the Father, by whom all things were made, who for us men 
and for our salvation came down from heaven,’ &c. 

This creed does not define the relation of the human to the divine 
sn Jesus Christ, but it carefully defines His deity in terms which aim 
at ruling oijt She heresies of Arius and Sabellius. 

II. As was natural, attention was now turned to the relation of 
the humanity to the divinity in Jesus Christ. Some of the critics 
of the Nicene Creed said that it represented Jesus Christ as having 
two personalities. There was a growing consciousness of the need 
of showing that there was a real unity in His person. 


1. Apollinaris 

ApoUinaris (d. A.n. 300), Bishop of Laodicea, met the difficulty 
by denying that Christ had a complete human nature. He held 
that in Jesus Christ the eternal Logos took the place of the 
human mind. Although this teaching was adjudged heretical. 
ApoUinaris anticipated the ultimate verdict of the Church, in 
that he taught that the human nature of Jesus Christ was imper- 
sonal, and that the centre of His personality was in the Logos 
or Word, 
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2. NESfpEIANISM k 

The theologians of the school of Antioch (Tfigodore 0/ Mopsuestia, 
Thcodoret, and Chrysostom) asserted the existence in Christ of two 
natures, one perfectly human, the other perfectly divine, conjoined 
yet distinct. But Nestorius (Bishop of Constantinople, 428-31) 
was blamed for teaching which left the unity of the Person doubtful. 
This was not true of Nestorius himself, but his name has been 
given to those who held that the bond between the two natures in 
Jesus Christ was a purely moral bond. 

3. Euxychianism 

Eiitychss {c, A.n, 450) declared that there was only one nature 
in Jesus Christ — ^the nature of God become flesh; that all human 
fita-ibutes must be transferred to the one Subject, the humanized 
Logos, the deified Man; and that thus only could God become cap- 
able of suffering and death. ‘I confess our Lord to have become 
out of two natures before the union. But I confess one nature after 
the union.’ 

The Church sought to compose these differences in the Creed of 
Chalcedon (a.d. 451). 

4. The Creed op Chaecedon 

*We, then, following the holy Fathers, all with one con.seii!fe, teach 
men to confess one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
same perfect in Godhead and also perfect in manhood; truly God 
and truly man, of a reasonable soul and body; consubstantial 
with the Father according to the Godhead, and consubstantial 
with us according to the manhood ; in all things like unto us without 
sin; begotten before all ages of the Father according to the God- 
head, and in these latter days, for us and for our salvation, born 
of the Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, according tp the manhood ; 
one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, Only-hegotten, in«two natures, 
inconfusedly, unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably, the distinc- 
tion of natures being by no means taken away by the union, but 
rather the property of each nature being preserved and conctirring 
in one person, and one substance, not parted or divided into t%vo 
persons, but one and the same Son and only-begotten, God the 
Word, the Lord Jesus Christ; as the prophets from the beginning 
have declared concerning Him, and as the Lord Jesus Christ Himself 
has taught us, and the creed of the holy Fathers has been handed 
down to us.' 

This definition practically ended the controversy for many 
centuries ; hut not entirely. Attention must be drawn to ; 

(i) The Monophysite controversy in the East. Ihis rvas a 
recrudescence of Eutychianism. The controversy ended with the 
Fifth General Council, held at*" Constantinople in 553. According 
to its decrees, the two natures are distinguishable only in theory, 
'Wi, think that whilst each nature remains what it is, the Word has 
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been BQit(“*!i with the flesh. 'E&erefore, also, there is o;jje Christ, 
God and n an, the same who is d!f one substance with theTather as 
to His Godhead, and of one substance with us as to His manhood.' 
It was held that the human nature of Christ was impersonal. 

(2) The Monothslite controversy. In the sixth century there broke 
out a controversy in the East as to whether Jesus Christ had one 
or two wills. The Sixth General Council (^nstantinople, 689), 
formally condemned the doctrine of one will. The representatives 
of the East accepted what was the Western doctrine. It was held 
that the two wills harmoniously co-operated, the human will follow- 
ing the divine. John of Damascus (700?-753?), one of the great 
theologians of the Greek Church, defined the doctrine of the Council. 
Following the lead of Leontius of Byzantium {485-543), he held 
that the relation of the human to the divine nature in the unity of 
the person was Enhypastatic}- The manhood of Christ was not 
hypostatic (i.e. personal) in itself, yet not without a hypostasis as 
it exists in the hypostasis of the Word. It is the human nature only 
as it is before it becomes a personal individual. 

It will be convenient to summarize here the conclusions reached 
by the end of the seventh century — conclusions which constitute 
the Catholic doctrine of the Person of Christ. 

5. Summary of Catholic Doctrine 

I. tlhrist is the Son of God by eternal generation. 

3. He became incarnate, and lived a real human life on earth. 

3. His Person was constituted of two natures, one divine, the 
other human, each distinct from the other, yet forming one Person. 
But He had two wills, the human will always following the divine 
will. 

4. His Personality, as distinct from His Person, was divine. 
That is, His e^go, while in the flesh, was the divine Word, the only 
begotten Spu^of the Father. 

5. The human nature of Jesus Christ was impersonal, or perhaps, 
more correctly, it found its hypostasis in the divine Son. 

6, Luther 

Liither faced the problem, not as a speculative, but as a religious 
question. He emphasized that the Person of Christ cannot be 
separated from His work, and that only the redeemed can confess 
Him as Son of God. He recognized the presence of the two natures, 
and admitted that the human nature was impersonal, but for him 
the two were fused into a unity, and he could not view them apart. 
Some of the Reformers made much of the ancient formula com- 
municaiio idiomahmi — that is, the view that in consequence of the 
communion of natures, the properties of each of the two natures are 
communicated to the other, and«to the whole person. 

^That is, the human nature of our Lord found its hypostasis (or per- 
sonality) in His divine nature. 
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Fansfus Socimis (1539-1604) dejyied that Christ wai; Uvino, bnt 
held Hiiii to be more than man. Me accepted the Vir[»i,ji Birth and 
the Resurrection, but denied the doctrine of the ‘Two Natures/ 
Before entering on His ministry, Jesus was taken up into heaven, 
and iearat what to teach. He is Son of God by adoption, 

There has been a great renewal of interest in, and discnssion of, 
the subject of Christology from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The following are the main factons which have been 
operating to stimulate thought in new directions: 

7. Modern Developments 

(1) The Growth of Science. The scientific method has been 
applied to theology. The theory of evolution has been brought in 
to explain the development of religion and also the emergence of 
unique personalities. 

(2) The Developments of Philosophy and Psychology. 
These affect conceptions of revelation, the idea of God, and the 
concept of personality. The doctrine of the two natures is 
approached in the light which philosophy and psychology throw 
upon personality. 

(3) The Growth of Literary Criticism. The records have 
been closely scrutinized, and an effort made to re-di.scover the 
historical Jesus, and to ascertain, as far a.s may be, the natcre of 
His inner consciousness. The witness of the early disciples has also 
been closely examined. 

(4) The Comparative Study of Religions. The phenomena 

of Christianity have been compared with those of other religions. 
Christianity has been viewed in the light of its Jewish and Hellenic 
environment, and in that of all the religious ideas with which it may 
be supposed to have come into contact. The influence of these ideas 
in shaping Christology has been taken into account.^and ha.s been 
variously estimated. «' 

The following are some of the chief lines of interpretetion which 
have emerged: 

i . The Purely Human Interpretation 

In Germany during the nineteenth century a radical attempt 
was made to interpret the story of Jesus Christ in jnnefiy human 
terms. But, as we have seen, this presupposition do*.-s uot do 
justice to the records, and the argument is generally recognized to 
have broken down. The 'more than human' element is so woven 
into the warp and woof of the Gospels that it cannot he eliminated 
without leaving the documents in a hopeless state of mutilation. 

2. The MvTHCfLOGicAL Theory 

The failure of the ‘LiberaP School to dissolve the 'more than 
human’ elements in the Gospels has led some writens to take refuge 
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in a denial c\f the historicity of Je^us, and in a search for the source 
of Christian doctrine in mythology. Some, who do not (Sfcny the 
historicity of Jesus, turn to mythology for an explanation of Chris- 
tology. This theory is now generally recognized to have completely 
broken down. The evidence for the historicity of Jesus is too 
strong to brook denial. And the evidence is strong that the germs 
of the Nicene Christology are present in the earliest strata of the 
New Testament, and are not to be traced to later mythologizing 
tendencies. 

3. Thb Ibsmanencs Theortt 

The interpretation of the Person of Jesus Christ in terms of 
immmnence. It is held that the divine is in some measure inherent 
in all men, and that in Christ manhood has been filled with the 
divine to its utmost capacity. But it is doubtful whether this 
theory is adequate to N.T. teaching. Moreover immanence is a 
conception quite different from incarnation. 

4. Progressive Incarnation 

It has been held that the Incarnation was not consummated in one 
moment of time, but that the Word was ever more and more joined 
to the perfect Man until at last union was complete and indissoluble. 
The two natures are united by moral or mystical bonds. But to 
concei'^e of the human and divine in Jesus Christ as two persons, 
united by moral or mystical bonds, does not solve the problem of 
the unity of the Person. 

5. Doctrines op Kenosis 
(or self-emptying) 

These are based on Phil. ii. 5 ff. There are frequent references to 
this idea in the writings of the Fathers, but the chief developments 
of the theoi’y are modern. It has been developed as the result of 
the desire to state the doctrine of the two natures in such a way as 
to guard the reality of the human nature without denying the 
reality of the divine nature in Jesus Christ. The records make it 
clear that in some respects our Lord shared our human limitations. 
Modern conceptions of personality make it difficult for us to accept 
the view of a double consciousness in Him, whereby He knew some 
things as God, but was ignorant of them as man. It is therefore 
held that the eternal Son on His incarnation voluntarily underwent 
a process of Kenosis, or depotentiation, or self-emptying. This 
theory has taken many different forms. For instance, a distinction 
is drawn between the essential attributes (absolute power, {ibsolnle 
holiness and love, absolute truth) and the relative attributes (omni- 
potence, omniscience, and omnipiresence) of the eternal Son. The 
incarnate Son retained the esseotia3»attributes, but parted with the 
relative. Or a distinction is drawn between the physical attributes 
(omnipotence, oniniscience, and omnipresence) and the slhical 
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attributes (trutb and love) of the^ternal Son. Self-emfitying meant 
the suiTender of the physical attributes. ' 

It is obvious that incarnation, to be real, must involve a measure 
of self-emptying. As Bishop Gore has said, 'The Son of_ God, 
without ceasing to be God, the Son of the Father, and withotit 
ceasing to be conscious of His divine relation as Son to the Father, 
yet in assuming human nature, so truly entered into it, as really to 
grow and live as Son of Man under properly human conditions, i.e. 
under properly human limitations. . . . By the voluntary action 
of His own self-limiting and self-restraining love, He did cease from 
the exercise of those ^vine functions and powers, including the 
divine omniscience, which would have been incomxjatible with a 
truly human experience.’^ But to attempt to advance beyond a 
general statement of this kind is perilous. It is to describe events 
and processes in the eternal life of God of which we have no know- 
ledge, but for which we draw on our imagination. 

6. Ritschlianism 

Ritschl* led a protest against the over-intellectnalization of 
theology. He rejected the Christology of the creeds as being too 
speculative. His fundamental Christological thesis was that wo 
Imow Christ only through what He has done for us. He asserted 
that Jesus Christ has the value of God. Further than Ifjiat he 
declined to go, and he refrained from all speculation. But, the 
human mind being what it is, the question cannot be left there, as 
the history of Ritschl's followers in Germany abundantly proves. 

7, The Eschatologicai- Theory 

This theory was popularized in England by Schweitzer's book. 
The Quest of the Historical Jesus, in which it is held that Jesus was 
simply the prophet of the coming Day of the Lord, who taught that 
He Himself would come with power and glory on the clouds of 
heaven, as Son of Man, at an early date. He proved to be mi.s- 
taken, but His great idea remains that the salvation of the world 
depends on the breaking in of the superhuman order upon the 
world order. It is recognized by most scholars tha,t Schweitzer 
and others have rendere<i a service in bringing into the foregrouiul 
eschatological elements in the teaching of Jesus which wer<) long 
overlooked. But it is equally agreed that to exj)lain everything 
in terms of eschatology is to fail to do justice to elements in the 
gospel record which are as vital a part of it as the eschatological 
teaching. 

8. The 'Mystery Religion’ School 

According to scholars of this school, Jesus was a prophet who died 

a mart\T’s death, and the supm-natmal features of the Gospels ate. 
to be ascribed to the first believers. After His death, His disciple.^ 

^ Dissertations, p. 94- * An influential German theologian {1833-89). 
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in the Gent Hie communities calle^^Him 'Lord,' after the manner of 
the mystery religions, and this title carried with it the associations 
of their former cults. On this basis Paul developed a doctrine of 
Jesus as Lord. In this way Jewish and Greek ideas of religion were 
synthesized, and the foundations of Catholic theolo^ were laid. 
But this theory involves the repudiation, on insufficient grounds, 
of large elements in the Sjmoptic Gospels and Acts. There is a 
good deal of evidence for the contention that Jesus was first called 
Lord, not in Gentile, but in Jewish circles. 

9. The Evolutionary Theory 

The category of evolution has been applied to the Person of 
Jesus Christ. It is held that the consciousness of Jesus is to be 
explained in the light of His cultural inheritance. There was in 
Him an originality of thought which was selective and evolutionary. 
He thus became the creator of something new in the history of 
religions. Jesus was actualized ideal man, man at the end of his 
evolution, complete — not that the manhood had been deified, nor 
yet again dehumanized, but in virtue of its constitution it was 
capax Dei?- He is God incarnate, because He holds as much of 
God as human nature at its best can hold. But the theory, while 
containing undoubted elements of truth, cannot easily be brought 
into harmony with the teaching of the Hew Testament. 

In ^ brief summary of this kind it is not possible to refer to other 
contributions to the Christological discussion, which is still going on. 

The following are the basal facts which the study 
of the historical revelation leads us to accept, and 
in the light of which a satisfactory doctrine of the 
Person of Christ may be constructed. 

1. The Unity of His Person. There was one 
consciousness and one will. That is the impression 
produced by the gospel narrative. No other con- 
ception can be harmonized with the modern view of 
personality. 

2, The Reality of His Human Nature. The 
witness of the New Testament is clear. He was a 
Man among men, subject to real temptation, yet He 
was sinless (in the positive as well as the negative mean- 
ing of the word), 

‘ That is, able to hold God. 
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3, He was More tha?t Man. He lia# tlie con*- 
scioiisness that He stood in a unique filial relation 
to God. The early disciples identified Him with the 
Logos, or Word of God, and with the Son of Man, both 
of which conceptions implied the idea of pre-existence. 
The incarnation, therefore, necessarily involved some 
kind of Kenosis, or seif-emptying. 

These, difficult as they may be to harmonize, are the 
materials for the construction. But the faith of the 
Christian man does not depend on the solution of this 
speculative problem. There are deep realities of 
history and experience, the constraining witness of 
which cannot be withstood. In the first place, it is 
through this Man, Christ Jesus, that we know God as a 
living, loving, and redeeming Reality. Christian 
thought hardly distinguishes between Christ and- God. 
Tire two terms are used as though synonymous. This 
is not so much a finding of theology as an immediate 
utterance of faith. 

Secondly, the highest moral and spiritual values 
which the mind of man can conceive all derive from 
Jesus Christ. He is the Revealer of these values, 
and not only the Revealer, but their Fountain and 
Source. He gives them vitality, and clothes them 
with an authority which cannot be gainsaid. And 
inasmuch as God is the source of all good, the con- 
clusion follows that Jesus Christ is one with God. 

Finally, those theologians must be heard who have 
maintained that the Person of Jesus Christ ought to 
be interpreted in the light of His work. As Luther 
said, ‘Christ is not named Christ because He has two 
natures. What meaning €as that forme? But He bears 
His lordly and comforting names because of the office 
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and worli^ He has taken 75n Himself.’ To sp^ak of 
Jesus Christ as Lord means that ‘ He has redeemed 
me from sin, from the Devil, from death and all mis- 
fortunes. . , . The little word Lord, taken in its 
simplest sense, means as much as Redeemer; that is. 
He who has led us back from the Devil to God, from 
death to life, from sin to righteousness, and holds 
us safe.’i 

These are the transforming realities which constrain 
the Christian man (even while the speculative problem 
awaits solution) to say, ‘My Lord, and my God,’ 
‘God of God, Very God of Very God.' 

« See Cave : The History oj the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, pp. 140I. 
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'' NOTE A 

THE VIRGIN BIRTH 

When Christian apologists relied mainly on external proofs for 
the defence of the doctrine of the deity of Christ, the doctrine of 
the Virgin Birth of our Lord was held to be of first importance. But 
now that emphasis is placed rather on what Christ was and did, 
this doctrine does not seem to be of such paramount importance. 
A distinction must be dra-wn between the doctrine of the Incarnation 
and the doctrine of the Virgin Birth. According to the former, the 
eternal Son of God assumed our human nature ; according to the 
latter, He became man by being bom of a virgin. But the doctrine 
of the Incarnation does not depend for its tmth upon the reality 
of the Virgin Birth. It is surely an excess of dogmatism to assert 
that the Son of God could become incarnate only by one particular 
method. There is no reference to the Virgin Birth in any of the 
epistles of Paul, or, indeed, in any of the New Testament epistles. 
It is possible to hold the fullest faith in the Incarnation apart 
altogether from this doctrine. Paul (so far as we know) expounded 
the Lordship of Christ to his converts without seeking support in 
the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, and it may be doubted whether 
this doctrine has ever occupied a large place in the preaching of the 
gospel. The Virgin Birth is only believed by those who already 
accept the reality of the Incarnation, and it would be useless to 
seek to persuade any one to accept the former who did not already 
accept the latter. In the nature of the case, the doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth cannot be verified in experience like some of the 
cardinal doctrines of the faith. 

The question must, therefore, be considered dispassionately in 
the light of the evidence, and without any of those prejudices, 
arising from a false asceticism, which have sometimes characterized 
Christian apologists. 

There are some who trace the doctrine of the Virgin Birth to the 
influence of pagan mythologies.^ But they do not allow for the 
striking superiority of the gospel narratives in delicacy, reserve, and 
spirituality over those stories which are supposed to resemble them. 
On close examination, the resemblances are generally seen to be 
outweighed by the differences. Moreover, the Birth stories in 
Matthew and Luke come from the earliest Jewish sources, i.e. from 
those who would be far more likely to reject mythology than to 
accept it. 

For a discussion of the textual evidence the reader must be referred 
to the books on the subject (e.g. Vincent Taylor: The Hisioricat 
Evidence for the Virgin Birth). John (probably), Paul and the 

» It is often overlooked that the cases quoted from the mythologies are 
usually those of supernatural beings who were moved by human passions 
In these cases generation took place in the usual way. 
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writers of the other epistles are ^ilent on the subject, and when 
Matt. i. i8 and Luke i. 35 are compared with other passages their 
evidence seems to be shaken. We must, therefore, see what light 
we can gain from other considerations. 

1. The argument from congi'uity certainly tells strongly in favour 
of the truth of the story. It is altogether congruous that the 
entrance of the Son of God into the world should be in a unique 
manner. The miracle of the Virgin Birth is far less significant 
than the miracle of the Incarnation. It is easier to believe in the 
Virgin Birth because we believe in the divinity of Christ than 
vice versa. 

2. What is the relation of the doctrine of the Virgin Birth to 
that of the Person of Christ? Does faith in the Lordship of Christ 
depend to any extent upon the reality of the Virgin Birth? This 
is the crux of the question. If the Virgin Birth is untenable on 
other grounds, it must not, of course, be defended in the interests 
of doctrine. But if the verdict on the textual evidence is ‘not 
proven' (as it seems to be), and if there should not appear to be 
any vital issues at stake, then the Church may come to feel that the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth is not worth defending. But may it 
not be that the explanation of the tenacity with which the Church 
has clung to the story of the Virgin Birth is to be found in the fact 
that she has realized, half-consciously perhaps, that there are 
fundanjental doctrinal issues involved? 

(1) The Virgin Birth has been held to be a guarantee of the 
sinlessitess of Jesus. It is said to break the entail of the past. The 
obvious objection to this argument is that if Jesus had no human 
father. He none the less entered into the inheritance of His mother. 

(2) A real incarnation of a pre-existent Being seems to demand a 
new beginning. Professor Bethune-Baker has suggested the follow- 
ing possible line of argument. ‘The doctrine, as I understand it, 
requires contimiity with the human race, which is secured by bhth 
from a woman^ — ^heredity through the mother— and at the same time 
a break in the continuity of the ordinary, natural process, a fresh 
departure, a new divine action, the introduction of a new divine 
power into the world, which is secured by conception, without human 
paternity, by the direct action of God. The catholic doctrine pre- 
supposes the pre-existence of Him who was born as man into the 
world, and I cannot myself conceive how a child, bom of two parents 
in the ordinary course of nature, could be what I believe our Lord 
to be — -the fullest expression of divine Personality that is possible 
under the conditions of genuinely human life, the embodiment of 
God in man. Accordingly, when I reason out the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, I am, for my part, almost constrained to hold belief 
in a miraculous birth alongside with my belief in Him of whose 
Persoruility I think that doctrine is a true interpretation. The one 
belief is congruous with the other '% {The Miracle of Christianity, 
1914, pp. 10 f.). Dr. Bethune-Baker, however, adds, ‘But I am 
not satisfied with such an answer.' None the less, the force of the 
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argument remains for other min^s. [Dr. Bethune-Baker has stated 
the reasons why this answer does not satisfy him, in The Faith of 
the Apostles’ Creed pp. 89-92.] 


NOTE B 

THE THEOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EMPTY TOMB 

For a discussion of the evidence for the Resurrection of our Lord 
the reader must be referred to monogra])hs on the siibject (e.g. 
J. M. Shaw : The Resurrection of Christ) and to works on apologetics. 
There are those who hold that it is a matter of no moment whether 
the tomb was empty, so long as we are assured that ‘Jesus lives,* 
Harnack, for instance, holds that the ‘Easter message’ must be 
distinguished from the 'Easter faith.’ ‘The Easter message tells 
us of that wonderful event in Joseph of Arimathea’s garden, which, 
however, no eye saw ; it tells us of the empty grave into which a few 
women and disciples looked; of the appearance of the Lord in a 
transfigured form — so glorified that His own could not immediately 
recognize Him ; it soon begins to tell us, too, of what the risen one 
said and did.’ But ‘the Easter faith is the conviction that the 
crucified one gained a victory over death; that God is just and 
powerful; that He who is the first-born among many brethren still 
lives. 

Harnack holds that the Easter message is an 'unstable foundation 
for the Easter faith.’ What is of importance is not that the tomb 
was empty (or otherwise), hut the impre.ssion {>roduced by Christ 
on His disciples, whereby they were convinced that death could not 
hold Him. The purpose of this note is to draw attention to the 
theological significance of the empty tomb, by which is, of course, 
implied the physical resun’ection of Jesus. 

1. It is difficult to see how the impression produced by Jesus on 
His disciples could have created tlus Easter faith, without any 
external verification. None of His disciples would doubt that His 
spirit had survived death, but that belief %vould not have sufficed 
to transfonn the shame of the cross into glory, or the sen.se of defeat 
into the rapture of triumph. That would not have been sufficient 
to justify them in hailing Christ as the conqueror of death and the 
grave. Only a bodily resurrection, with an empty tomb, could have 
given them the unconquerable assuraiice and invincible faith which 
enabled them to say that ‘Death is swallowed up in victory’ 
(i Cor. XV. 54). 

2, The alleged experience of communion with the living Christ 
can only be real if grounded on a confident assurance that He 
triumphed over death. We m,,ay experience communion with God 
apart from this, but unless there is an adequate liistorical basis 

‘ Whai is ChristianUy } pp. X63 f. 
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(such as th^ empty tomb) for our fifth that Jesus lives, when we 
speak of communion with the living Christ, we are simply using our 
imagination to transform communion with God into coixTOunion 
with Christ. 

3, The empty tomb is a proof that our Lord's personality sur- 
vived death in its integrity. It was not a discamate, disembodied 
spirit with which the disciples held communion. In Paul’.? words. 
He was ‘ clothed upon ’ with the body of glory into which the body 
of His humiliation had been changed, without having seen cor- 
ruption. The resurrection of Christ is an earnest that our person- 
alities shall survive death in their integrity; that we, too, shall be 
‘clothed upon' with a spiritual body> related somehow (we know 
not how) to our body of flesh. Had Christ's body been left in the 
grave, the disciples would have mistaken the spiritual body on its 
appearance for a mei'e apparition,^ and there would not have been 
bom in them the assurance that He had survived death in all the 
fulness of His personality, 

4. It was fitting, too, that by His resurrection our Lord should 
give a demonstration of the power of the spiritual over the material 
— a promise that, through the might of His power, the corruptible 
is destined to pass into the incorruptible. 

‘A ghost is to be defined, not ‘as a dead person permitted to com- 
municate with the living,’ but ‘as a manifestation of persistent personal 
energy, or as an indication that some kind of force is being exercised after 
death which is in some way connected with a person previously Imown on 
earth. ... It is theoretically possible that this force, or influence, which 
after a man’s death creates a phantasmal impression of him, may indicate 
no continuing action on his part, but may even be some residue of the 
force or energy which he generated while yet alive’ (I^. W. H. Myers: 
Hitman Personality, See., abridged edition, 1919, pp. 189 f,). 



Chapter III 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF GOD 

There is no more important question in the sphere 
of religion than What is God like? It is the business 
of Theology to supply the answer. The Christian an- 
swer is given in the light of the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ. This implies a study not only of New 
Testament teaching, but of that of the Old Testament, 
because the former presupposes a good deal of the fatter. 
The Old Testament was the Bible of Jesus and His 
teaching about God is based on what is highest and 
best in it. But the materials for the Christian doctrine 
of God are wider than the Scriptures, We have to take 
into account the work of the Spirit of Truth in guiding 
the minds of men through nineteen centuries. Jesus 
Christ is the supreme touchstone. There is no room 
in our construction for anything which does not 
harmonize with the spirit of the tea^diiiig of Jesus 
Christ, 

A, OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING AS TO GOD 

We are not concerned here with the varit)us idea.s 
of God which obtain in the Old Testament. They 
belong to the study of the religion of Israei. There 
are, of course, ideiis in the Old Testament which 
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do not harmonize with the^ Christian revelation^ They 
find their position in the history of the development 
of religious ideas, but they have no permanent place 
in religion. Our present concern is only with those 
great and abiding ideas which were taken over into 
Christianity. 

I. God as Creator 

Two ideas of creation are presented in the 
Old Testament. («) Genesis i., which probably 
teaches that the earth was created by God out 
of a pre-existent, watery chaos, {b) Isa. xl, 12-26, 
‘Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of 
His hand? . . . Lift up your eyes on high, and see 
who hath created these.’ There is here no sugges- 
tion -.of a primaeval chaos. God is absolute Creator. 
‘I am the Lord, and there is none else. I form the 
light, and create darkness ; I make peace, and create 
evil; I am the Lord, that doeth all these things’ (Isa. 
xiv. 6 1). 

2. The Personality of God 

‘The most distinct and strongly marked conception 
in regard to God in the Old Testament is that of His 
personality.’^ The idea is sometimes obscured owing 
to varying causes, but it is steadily maintained through 
the wliole of the Old Testament. God is the living 
God. ‘God is the absolute personality, over against 
finite personalities, not absorbing personalities in 
Himself, not by His personality excluding personalities 
beside Himself.’^ , 

^A. B. Davidson: Theology of the Old Testanmil, p. to6, 

“Davidson: op, cit., p. 83. 
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3. The Unity of God 

Tile Old Testament tells the story of how Israel, 
beginning with a tribal deity, reached the belief in 
one God, supreme over heaven and earth. The 
prophets conceived of Jehovah as King of the whole 
earth. The revelation of the transcendent majesty 
of Jehovah left no room for the lesser gods. The first 
writer explicitly to deny their existence is the great 
prophet of the Exile whose prophecies are recorded 
in the second part of the book of Isaiah. ‘Is there a 
God beside Me? Yea, there is no rock; I know not 
any’ (Isa. xliv. 8). But this utterance was the cul- 
mination of a process which had long been apparent. 
Amos and Isaiah had spoken with contemptuous 
scorn of the ‘other gods,’ and had declared their faith 
that Jehovah determined the destiny of nations other 
than Israel Jeremiah had said, ‘The Lord is the 
true God; He is the living God, and an cv<'i lasting 
King. . . . The gods that have not made tlie heavens 
and the earth, these shall perish from the earth, and 
from under the heavens’ (Jer. x. 10 f.). 

4. The Spirituality of God 

Despite anthropomorphic^ ideas, the dominant 
conception of the Old Testament is that of God as 
spiritual. Unceasing warfare is waged with idolatry 
(Exod. XX. 4; Deut. iv. 15 f.; Isa. xl. 18 fi.). 

5. The Attributes of God 

(i) Holiness. In its original sense, this word 
does not express a moral quality; it represents rather 

‘That is, fashioBerl according to buiiian modes of thonght. 
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those qualities of the di^ne nature which produce 
awe in man — 'majesty/ 'augustness/ Gradually the 
idea gained some moral content, but it was expressed 
ceremonially rather than ethically. At first holiness 
suggested separateness and remoteness. But ‘as 
knowledge of God became truer, His holiness was more 
and more identified with His moral excellence, offered 
to men as the standard and inspiration of goodness/^ 
The Divine holiness is the characteristic theme of 
Isaiah’s prophecy. 

{2) Righteousness. This is essentially ethical, and 
is never attributed in the Old Testament to any other 
god than Jehovah. The righteousness of God is the 
consistency of His character as seen in His dealings 
with Israel and in the moral order of the universe. 
Righteousness is that in God which corresponds to 
the sense of right that is implanted in human nature. 
But the Old Testament writers never set the divine 
righteousness and mercy in opposition to one another. 
God's saving activity, no less than His judgement, 
is a manifestation of His righteousness. ‘ Gracious 
is the Lord, and righteous; yea, our God is merciful’ 
(Ps. cxvi, 5). 

(3) Grace or Love. God’s motive in His dealings 
with Israel is love. ‘There is no antithesis between 
righteousness and grace. The exercise of grace, 
goodness, forgiveness, may be called righteousness in 
God.’^ ‘When Israel was a child, then I loved 
him. . . . I drew them with cords of a man, with 
bands of love’ (Hos. xi. i-~4). God’s love for Israel 
is but a particular manifestation of His love and 



1 W. N, Clarke : 2 'he Christian Doctrine of God, p. 96. 
* Davidson ; op. cit, p. 134. 
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long-suffering to the whole world. Israel is called 
to be^ the agent of His redemptive purpose to all 
mankind. ‘I will also give thee for a light to the 
Gentiles, that thou mayest be My salvation unto the 
end of the earth’ (Isa. xlix. 6). This is Old Testament 
religion at its highest, it is true, but it was tliese 
elements in the Old Testament that Jesus Christ 
made His own. 

(4) God is almighty (Gen. xvii. i; Job xiii. 3; Ezek. 
i. 24), all-knowing (Ps. cxlvii. 5), and all-present 
(Ps. cxxxix.). 


B. NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING AS TO GOD 

The New Testament throughout assumes the Old 
Testament background which we have outlined above. 

I. The Synoptic Gospels 

Jesus did not come announcing an entirely new 
doctrine of God. His God is the God of the Old 
Testament (Matt, xxii, 31), especially the God of 
the Prophets. Of course, this does not mean that 
He accepted everything that is taught about God 
in the Old Testament. There are many Old 'I'cstamcnt 
ideas which cannot be reconciled with the thought of 
God as the universal Father. None the less, it is true 
that the movement of revelation in the Old Testament 
reaches its crown and culmination in Jesus Christ. 

Ill formulating a doctrine of God to-day, it is ahnost 
impossible to avoid a reference to science and meta- 
physics, but Jesus concerns Himself only with the 
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religious and practical doctrine of God. His concern 
is not to give men a doctrinal formula concerning 
God, but to give them a living knowledge of Him, 
in His relation to man. He uses the terms of His own 
day, and each generation must relate the teaching of 
Jesus to the structure of its own thought. 

We must bear in mind that in the background of 
Jesu’s thought concerning God are those elements of 
Old Testament teaching to which we have drawn 
attention. The question now arises. What was there 
distinctive and characteristic in the teaching of Jesus 
concerning God? It may be summed up in His 
ascription of Fatherhood to God. The great theme 
of His preaching was the Kingdom of God, but it 
was the Father’s Kingdom that He proclaimed, and 
He seldom spoke of God as King. Fatherhood as 
interpreted by Him includes all the highest attributes 
of Kingship. God is the Sovereign-Father. Jesus 
was not the first to call God Father. He is so described 
in the Old Testament in His relation to Israel. All 
through the history of the chosen people He had dealt 
with them in a fatherly way. But it is not suggested 
in the Old Testament that God is (save in the sense 
of creatorship) the Father of all men. It is true that 
no passage can be quoted in which Jesus specifically 
makes the latter statement concerning God. Rather 
does He speak of God as His own Father, and the Father 
of His disciples. But the universality of God’s Father- 
hood is implied in all His teaching. He regards God 
as standing in a fatherly relation to all men, pouring 
out His gifts on all alike (Matt. v. 45), but did He 
regard all men as sons of God? The problem finds 
its solution in the distinction between the actual and 
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potential. Even His disciples are regarded as potential 
rather than actual sons of God. ‘Love your enemies/ 
He said, 'that ye may be sons of your Father which 
is in heaven’ (Matt. v. 44 f.). Man’s potential sonsliip 
may become real and actual when he responds to the 
love of God. In the parable of the Prodigal Son the 
rather is father all the time, but the youth in the far 
country is ‘no son of his father’ until he comes to 
himself, and responds to his father's love. Then his 
sonship becomes actual, and he enters into the moral 
relations and fellowship of a son. God’s fatherhood 
is universal, but men become sons in so far as they 
fulfil the moral and spiritual conditions of sonship. 

Wliat is the connotation of the word Father in this 
connexion? Ritschl has pointed out that the distinc- 
tive New Testament name for God is ‘the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.' This means that the 
Fatherhood of God is to be interpreted in the light 
of the Sonship of Jesus. God is such an One as Jesus 
found Him to be in His filial consciousness. To Jesus, 
God was real. Fellowship with His Father was the 
very breath of His life. He presents His Father as 
being willing to enter into the most intimate and 
beneficent relations with all men. God’s purpose of 
love to the race, and His providential care for the 
children of men, are to Him an axiom not admitting 
of question. God is perfectly good. The Father of 
Jesus has the ethical attributes of the God of the 
prophets, save that, in the thought of Jesus, God’s 
grace seems to outshine all His other attributes. But 
as with the prophets, so with Jesus; God’s love and 
righteousness cannot bO viewed apart from each 
other. 
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It Is not, however, in His teaching alone that Jesus 
reveals God. Rather is it in and through His per- 
sonality. He has an undimmed knowledge of the 
mind of God. ‘Neither doth any know the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son wiUeth to 
reveal Him’ (Matt. xi. 27). His will is the reflex of 
the will of God. We may then say that God is like 
Jesus The ethical attributes of Jesus are the ethical 
attributes of God, because in all things He did His 
Father’s will. Because Jesus faced the Cross in 
obedience to the will of His Father, it follows that the 
will to sacrifice is grounded deep in the nature of God. 

‘ It is the Fatherhood of God relatively to Jesus which 
impressed most deeply the first generation of Christians. 
The spectacle of Christ’s communion with God haunted 
them as the norm and type of what life ought to be, 
yet as something so far above what they, from their 
own resources, could realize, that they felt that only 
through continued association with Him could they 
maintain it. Whenever, therefore, they endeavoured 
to realize the divine Fatherhood, there rose up in their 
imaginations the Figure of the Son as they remembered 
Him; and so, too, when they remembered the Son, 
the spiritual heavens overhead became luminous and 
alive with the presence of the Father.’® 

2. The Fourth Gospel 

The teaching of Jesus about God as recorded in 
the Fourth Gospel is essentially one with that in the 

* ‘What does the life of Christ on ear|.h teach us? The life of Christ on 
earth teaches us what God is, and what man ought to be’ (Wesleyan 

Catechism, p. 5), 

“ Caims : Chrislmnity in the Modern World, p. 49. 
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Synoptics, but differs in form. ‘God is spirit’ (iv. 24). 
No man has seen God (vi. 46), but He is manifested in 
Jesus Christ. 'He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father’ (xiv. 9). ‘If ye had known Me, ye would 
have known My Father also’ (xiv. 7). That is, the 
Fourth Evangelist joins with the Synoptists in witness- 
ing that is like Jesus. Here again also God is 
designated Father. First of all, and uniquely, He is 
the Father of Jesus Christ, whom He has loved ‘from 
the foundation of the world’ (xvii. 24). He is also 
the Father of them who love and obey Christ (xiv, 23, 
xvi. 27). But running through the whole Gospel is the 
implied idea that He is the Father of all men, for 
His love is universal. He ‘so loved the world, that He 
gave His only begotten Son’ (iii. 16). Indeed, there 
are passages in which Jesus speaks of God as ‘Father’ 
without any qualification (iv. 23, xv. 16, xvi. 23). 
But it is not all men who know God as their Father 
and who live as sons. We become sons as we respond 
to Jesus Christ (viii. 31-59). As in the Synoptics, 
the Fatherhood of God is to be interpreted in the 
light of the Sonship of Jesus. 'The Son can do nothing 
of Himself, but what He seeth the Father doing: for 
what things soever He doeth, these the Son ;dso doeth 
in like manner. For the Father loveth the. Son, and 
showeth Him all things that Himself doeth’ (v. 19 f.). 
It is no passive, inactive God who is revealed. He 
is ‘the living Father’ (vi. 57), the fountain of life who 
‘hath life in Himself’ (v. 26), and who is continually 
working (v. 17). His righteousness and holiness are 
but aspects of His love and grace. He is the holy 
(xvii. ii) and righteous (xvii. 25) Father. Because 
God is righteous and holy, the act in which He gi^a^s 
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the supreme manifestation of His redemptive Ipve is 
also ‘the Judgement of this world’ and the casting 
out of ‘the prince of this world’ (xii. 31 f.), 

3. The Pauline Epistles 

Paul speaks of God as ‘the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ (2 Cor. i. 3; Eph. i. 3). The thought 
runs throughout his epistles that God is like Jesus. 
God’s work is Christ's, and Christ’s is God's. 'God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself’ 
(2 Cor. V. 19). Jesus Christ is ‘the image of the 
invisible God’ (Col. i. 15; 2 Cor. iv. 4). ‘The light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God’ shines ‘in the 
face of Jesus Christ’ (2 Cor. iv. 6). 

The idea of the Fatherhood of God is dominant in 
Paul’s thought. The conception of the Family usually 
takes the place of the synoptic Kingdom of God. 
The two ideas are not as far removed from one another 
as might appear. Our Lord brought them into con- 
nexion when He said, ‘Seek ye first His (i.e, the 
Father’s) Kingdom’ (Matt. vi. 33). There are passages 
which may be taken to mean that God’s Fatherhood 
is limited to those who are redeemed by Christ. ‘For 
as many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are 
sons of God. For ye received not the spirit of bondage 
again unto fear; but ye received the spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit Himself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are children 
of God; and if children, then heirs; heirs of God, 
and joint-heirs with Christ’ (Rom. viii. 14-17). But 
other passages show that PaulTbelieveth in the universal 
Fatherhood of God, e.g. ‘To us there is one God, the 
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Fatilpr, of whom are all things, and we unto Him; and 
one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all tilings, 
and we through Him’ (i Cor. viii. 6). God the Father 
is the source and end of all creation, but the Fatlieri]/ 
purposes of God are realized only through tlie redeemed 
— those who have entered into the conscious relation 
of sons. ‘I bow my knees unto the Father, from 
whom every fatherhood in heaven and on earth is 
named’ (Eph. hi. 14 f.). ‘God alone originally realizes 
the perfect ideal of fatherhood; and this Fatherhood 
is the archetype of which every other fatherhood is 
a shadow, and from which it derives its limited reality. 
. . . We may almost say that the whole texture of 
life is woven out of the Fatherhood of God.’^ But 
although God is the universal Father, all men do not 
know themselves to be His sons, nor do they live in 
the fellowship of sons. God's Fatherly purpose in 
Jesus Christ is to bring men into right relations with 
the Fattier, and it is through Him that we receive 
the 'Spirit of adoption whereby we cry, Abba, Father’ 
(Rom. viii. 15). 

The two attributes of God on which Paul dwells 
most frequently and emphatically are His righteousness 
and His Grace, These are in no sense antithetical to 
one another, but are different aspects of that reality 
which may be called His holy love. 

When Paul speaks of the righteousness of God, he 
means that the moral law is deep-grounded in the 
nature of God, and that His disposition and actions are 
the expressions of it. Righteousness is an aspect of 
holy love, God's love always aims at the highest 
good for man, and this includes righteousness. The 

‘Scott Lidgett; The Fatherhood of God, pp. ^gt 
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love that disregards the interests of righteousi|ess is 
neither perfect nor holy, because it sacrifices that 
which is essential to the highest well-being. There is 
no conflict between the love and righteousness of God. 
His love is holy. His righteousness is not a merely 
legal righteousness. It is directed and controlled by 
love. For this reason Paul can link together the 
ideas of the goodness and the severity of God — 
'Behold then the goodness and severity of God' 
(Rom. xi. 22). 

The grace of God is the love of God going forth 
freely to man. The supreme proof of the grace of God 
is the incarnation of Jesus Christ. 'For if by the 
trespass of the one the many died, much more did the 
grace of God, and the gift by the grace of the one 
man, Jesus Christ, abound unto the many’ (Rom. 
V. 15). 

The grace of God is not simply God’s disposition of 
love to mankind. It is a spiritual energy which 
operates within those who love Christ, transforming 
and strengthening them (i Cor. i. 4, xv. 10; 2 Cor. 
xii. 9; Eph, iii. 7). 

Grace we implore: when billows roll, 

Grace is the anchor of the soul; 

Grace every sickness knows to healj 
Grace can subdue each fond desire. 

And patience in all pain inspire, 

Howe’er rebellious nature swell. 

But the grace of God does not operate in such 
a way as to undermine the interests of righteous- 
ness. Grace reigns ‘throufh righteousness’ (Rom. 
V. 21). 
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4. Other New Testament Writings 

The other New Testament writing the teaching of 
which as to God is especially characteristic is the 
First Epistle of John. God is the universal Father. 
He is described as Father without any qualification 
(i. 2, ii. 1, 13, 16, iii. i). But before men can enter into 
the consciousness and life of sonship they must 
undergo a moral and spiritual transformation. They 
must be ‘begotten of God’ (iii. 9). Those who continue 
in sin are ‘the children of the devil' (iii. 10). By 
nature we are the objects of God’s love, capable of 
responding to it, and therefore akin to Him (iv. 7-14). 
We enter into and realize our sonship as we live the 
life of love. The inmost nature of God is described 
as Light (i. 5), Life (v. 20), and Love (iv. 8, 16). ‘Life’ 
suggests the idea that God imparts Himself to men, 
‘Light’ suggests unclouded holiness. The Father’s 
love is, therefore, not mere benevolence; it is 
holy love. 

Those who are begotten of God — ^that is, those who 
have entered into the life of love (iv. 7) — cannot hold 
fellowship with sin (iii. 7). It follows, then, that God’s 
holy love reacts against all sin. To describe God in 
terms of love is not to disregard the interests of 
righteousness. John’s whole argument tends to show 
how righteousness is made perfect in love. 

As in the Fourth Gospel, God is Spirit, ‘No man 
hath beheld God at any time’ (iv. 12). But, 1 hough 
not apprehensible by the senses. He is known to those 
who love. ‘Every one that loveth . . . knoweth 
God' (iv. 7). ‘If we love one another, God abidetli 
in us’ (iv. 12). 
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The main theme of the Apocalypse is God’s 
sovereignty in history. 

These are the New Testament materials for the 
construction of the Christian doctrine of God, Christian 
thought, under the guidance of the Spirit of Truth, has 
been working on these materials for nineteen centuries, 
and has brought hidden meanings to light. The 
perspective of one age differs from that of another, and 
possibly the proportions of the modern edifice may 
differ somewhat from those of the edifice of the 
Apostolic Age. We may now proceed to set forth the 
Christian doctrine of God as conceived to-day. 


C. CONSTRUCTIVE STATEMENT 

The first thing to be said is that God is not wholly 
comprehensible. The sense of the incomprehensibility 
of God developed as anthropomorphic ideas were 
left behind. 'Canst thou by searching find out God? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? 
It is high as heaven; what canst thou do? Deeper 
than Sheol; what canst thou know?' (Job xi. 7 f.). 
‘O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
the knowledge of God I how unsearchable are His 
judgements, and His ways past tracing out I For who 
hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been 
His counsellor?' (Rom. xi. 33 f.). This does not mean 
that God is absolutely unknowable, but that He 
cannot be fully known. We may know Him in so far 
as He has willed to reveal Himself 'by divers portions 
and in clivers manners,’ and above all in Jesus Christ, 
‘the portrait of the unseen God.’ It is necessary to 
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sound this note of caution that we may remind our- 
selves that in dealing with God we are concerned with 
One who transcends our highest thoughts, and that 
there are limits to our possibilities of knowledge. 
It behoves us, therefore, to proceed with reverence, 
abstaining from too sure a dogmatism. 'The secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God: but the tilings 
that are revealed belong unto us and to our children 
for ever ' (Deut, xxix. 29) . 

1. God is Eternal 

By this we mean that He is without beginning and 
without end. It is not possible to prove that God 
is eternal in this sense. The idea has come to us by 
revelation. The name 'I am' (Exod. iii. 14), given to 
God in the Old Testament, suggests eternity of self- 
existence, and in the New Testament He is called 
‘the King eternal, . . . the only God’ (i Tim. i. 17). 
We may, however, go further, and say that this 
revelation harmonizes with what seems to us to be 
rational. It is hard for us to believe that any Being 
worthy to be called God could be other than self- 
existent. 

2. God is Creator 

The Christian doctrine of Creation is that God is 
absolute Creator — that is, that He created the world 
‘out of nothing.' This is based on Isa. xlv. 6 f., rather 
than on Genesis A for, as we have seen, the Gcne.sis 

*That the creation of the world out of nothing came to he the aceiijite.d 
idea of Judaism may be seen from 2 Macc. vii. 28: ‘I.ift thine* cw*', to 
heaven and earth, look at all thct is thei'ein, and know that God did not 
make them out of the things that existed. So is the race of man created. 

2 Macc, probably reflects Judaistio ideas of the second centurv b.c. 
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narrative speaks of the creation of the world oiit of a 
pre-existent watery chaos. The conception of absolute 
creation raises difficult philosophical questions into 
which we need not enter here. It is enough to state 
that God is regarded as both the ground and the cause 
of the world. He ‘upliolds all things by the word of 
His power/ and He is the ultimate originating cause of 
all that is. ‘On the creation hypothesis we face the 
full consequences of our faith that all things depend 
upon God ; He is responsible for the world because 
He has willed it, not, indeed, in its detail, or so 
that every event may be traced directly to His 
will, but in principle and in general structure, in 
its mystery and terrible potentialities for good and 
evil, with its risks and its tragedy, its offer of 
triumph or shameful disaster, it has been chosen by 

Some of the Christian Fathers held, and some 
modern thinkers hold, that the universe had no 
beginning in time, but that God is eternally creative.® 
This, of course, does not mean that any particular 
system in the universe is eternal, or that matter 
is necessarily eternal, but that because God is 
personal, and above all because His inmost nature 
is love, there cannot have been a time when His 
activity was not creative. Creation may express 
itself in other than material forms. But this is 
a purely speculative question, and cannot be pur- 
sued here. 

>W. R. Studies in Christian Philosophy, p. 199. 

“ ‘ (till I is love, He must self -communicating, and that for 
Him iiK.-aiis creation, He is eternally Love, and so, in virtue of His 
nature, eternally a Creator’ (J. Y. Simpson: Mm and the Attainment of 
Immortality, p. 'ayo). 
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^ 3. God is Spiritual 

‘God is Spirit, One who always has been and always 
will be. He is everywhere and knows all things/^ 
It is impossible to define ‘Spirit.' The word of course 
suggests that which is not material. 13ut that is a 
negative definition. Probably we are nearest to its 
positive meaning when we infer that because God is 
Spirit, He enters into fellowship with us. ‘ Spirit 
with spirit can meet.’ Because we think of Him as 
Spirit, we can think of Him as everywhere, and speak 
of His omnipresence. This is not to be understood in 
the sense of extension in space. It does not mean that 
His essence fills the whole creation, but that God is 
accessible to us everywhere. He ‘can do everywhere 
all that He can do anywhere. All that He is is every- 
where available for action at all time.'^ In the same 
way God is omniscient. ‘The perfect mind cannot be 
present without knowing that to which He is present, 
and cannot be omnipresent without knowing aU.'® 

4. God is Personal 

Personal life is the highest kind of life which we 
know or can conceive. It implies intelligence, feeling 
and wiU; self-consciousness and self-determination. 
This does not mean that God is personal in exactly the 
same sense as we are. But that is because we are 
not fully personal. It was said by a well-known 
philosopher that God alone is fully personal. Human 
personality is but a faint copy of the divine Personality, 

* Weshyan Catechism, p. 3. Fo;^ a discussion of the Transcendonoe and 
the Immaneiice of God, see chap ki. 

*W. N. Clarke: The Christian Doctrine of God, p. 327. 

• W. N. Clarke; op. cit,, p. 343. 
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It is sometimes objected that to conceive of God as 
personal is to think of Him as limited. But it* is the 
denial of personality which constitutes the real limita- 
tion. ‘Such measure of personality as man possesses 
is the one source of infinitude within him; by virtue 
of it he grows in knowledge and power, and is capax 
infiniti^ The unquestioned limitations amidst which 
human personality is realized arise from the conditions 
under which it is being developed, not from the vital 
principle itself. The God of theism is not the Uncon- 
ditioned, out of all relation with the universe. . , . 
But He is Iiifiiiite Spirit, possessed of personality in 
a sense that can be predicated only of the Infinite — 
consciousness, knowledge, feeling, will, each at its 
highest, and all indissolubly blended in the unity of 
immediate, inalienable Self-existence.’ ^ 

When we speak of God as personal we mean that 
He lives, thinks, feels, and wills, and that fellowship 
is the spontaneous expression of His nature. 

5. God is ‘Our Father' 

Fatherhood involves creatorship, sovereignty, re- 
demption, and providence. The term is to be inter- 
preted in the light of what Jesus found and showed God 
to be in His filial consciousness. For purposes of 
convenience we speak of God under the masculine 
form but in God all the highest human qualities, 
wliether of man or of woman, find perfect embodiment. 
When, then, we speak of the Fatherhood of God, the 
expression contains also the idea of the Motherhood of 

* Capable of the infinite, 

> W. T, Davison iu Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, VI. 268. 
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God. God's disposition to us is that of fatherhood 
and motherhood at their highest and best—aiid 
infinitely more. 

God’s Fatherhood implies sovereignty. He is the 
Father-King. According to our Lord, the Kingdom 
of God is the Father’s Kingdom (Matt. vi. 32 f.). 
God is the Father Almighty. To think of God as 
finite in power seems self-contradictory. Hence 
theology speaks of the omnipotence of God, This does 
not mean that God can do every conceivable thing, 
but that He is able to do aU things that He wills to do. 
His will is conditioned by His nature. He is able to 
do all things which are in harmony with His Holy 
Love.^ He is the omnipotent Father. Fatherhood 
involves Providence. This wiU be discussed in chapter 
XII. Fatherhood also implies certain moral attributes. 
These wiU be considered in the following paragraph. 

6. The Attributes of Gob 

These have been classified in many different ways 
(e.g. as absolute and relative, metaphysical and moral, 
active and quiescent, incommunicable and com- 
municable). Perhaps the bCvSt classification is that of 
Haering,*® who distinguishes between the attrilnites of 
Holy Love and those of Absolute Personality. The 
former include Goodness, Long-suffering, Faithfulness, 
Grace, Compassion, Wrath, Righteousness, Wisdom. 
The latter include Omnipotence, Omniscience, Omni- 
presence, and Eternity.®' But attempts to classify 

‘ For a further discussion of this point seo chap. XU. 

’‘The Christian Faith, Vo\.l\., p\>. 

* Beauty should also be added*to the list of divine attributes, thou.Rh 
it is difiioult to know how to classify it. But as every scheiUi; of classilica- 
tion is artificial, that is not a matter of importance. 
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the attributes of God may easily become over-elaborate 
and too analytic. It is best to say that by the; attri- 
butes of God we mean those aspects of His nature which 
have beciii revealed to us, and which we, in a measure, 
apprehend. The moral attributes of God are all summed 
up in Holy Love. This idea includes both Goodness 
and Wisdom. All the highest ideals find their embodi- 
ment and realization in Holy Love.^ Wisdom, toOj, 
is implied in Love, for love is not perfect unless it is 
wise. Love is a quality which defies exact definition. 
It is because God is Love that He created free spirits 
for fellowship with Himself. His love is the source of 
His providential government of the world, and is the 
impelling motive of His redemptive activity. ‘God 
so loved . . . that He gave’ (John iii. 16). Love 
includes grace, which is more than a disposition of 
goodwill; it is a divine energy operative for our 
redemption. Love implies tenderness, mercy, com- 
passion, and even capacity for suffering. The last 
element raises a difficulty in some minds. The ortho- 
dox teaching of the Church has been that God is 
impassible.® Both the Thirty -nine Ariides and the 
Wedmimter Confession assert tliat ‘God is without 
body, parts, or pivssions,' and the same teaching is 
found in Augustine. But if we accept the Christian 
revelation that God is I.ove, we must accept all the 
implications of that revelation. It is difficult to see 
how, if God loves us, our sins should fail to give Him 
pain (if we may speak after the manner of men). 
‘The suffering of God is not passive pain or helpless 
endurance; it is active travail. He woos the souls 

‘ Wesley defined holiness as perfect love. 

» i.e. incapable of suffering. 
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of men and wrestles with them. He is by men’s sides 
in their conflicts, sharing their burdens and nerving 
their arms for the fight. His heart is wotindfui by 
every rebuff, but this does not mean that He is reduced 
thereby to a pitiable state of misery. On tlie contrary, 
His love burns with an intenscr flame, and lie I'ontiiuKn'! 
to travail for men until He wins theiii.’^ 

God’s love is holy. The idea of love must be freedi 
from every human association which del’Kises it. 
Because God’s love is holy, it seeks the highest well- 
being of its object. It cannot, therefore, make light 
of sin or forgive easily. To gloss over sin would be to 
fail in love. For this reason the conception of the 
wrath of God is not incompatible with that of His love. 
Because of its human associations, the word is not 
entirely congruous, but it is the best available to 
express the idea. Because God is love, both His 
nature and His actions are altogether rigJiteous, and 
spontaneously react against sin. Indeed, it may be 
said that His righteousness is but a manifestation of 
His Holy Love. Both the goodness and the severity 
of God have their source in His unfailing Holy Love. 


»H, M. Hughes: Whai is the Aiumment ? p. oa. 


Chapter IV 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF MAN 

It will be convenient to consider, first, Man apart from 
sin. Sin has entered the world as an alien immigrant, 
and has marred God’s purpose, but let us first consider 
how God has constituted man. We shall defer the 
discussion of Sin to the next chapter. 


A. THE OLD TESTAMENT 
'I. The Origin of Man 

There are two accounts of the Creation of Man in 
the Old Testament (Gen. i. i-ii. 3, and Gen. ii. 4-m. 
24). The First Narrative describes an ascending order 
of creation which culminates in man. The Second 
Narrative describes man as being created as the first of 
ah living beings. In each case man is represented as 
supreme over the rest of creation. In the First 
Narrative it is stated that man was made ‘in the image 
of God’ (i. 27), and the reference is primarily to 
iiifin’s mor;il and spiritual nature. In the Second 
Narrative it is said that one of the constituents of man's 
nature is the breath of God. ‘*‘And God . . . breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a 
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living soul’ (ii. 7). This Narrative represents God 
as being on intimate terms with man (Gen. iii. 8), 
and as caring for his interests. The great thought 
which underlies both Narratives is that man was 
so constituted as to be capable of fellowship with 
Grod. 

It is generally recognized to-day that the Bible does 
not claim to be a text-book of Science, and we naturaJly 
turn to Science to see what it has to say as to the 
origin of man. The answer is that man has emerged 
from lower forms of life, that he is the crown of a long 
and slow process oi Evolution. The wide acceptance 
of this theory is mainly due to the work of Charles 
Darwin. His particular theory no longer commands 
the unqualified assent of scientists. But the great 
principle which he affirmed — of continuous change 
from form to form of life, from the most rudimentary 
beginnings to man with his highly organized intel- 
lectual and social life — remains, and seems to be 
receiving continuous confirmation. 

But the theory of Evolution in no wise discredits 
the biblical narratives, whose lofty inspiration is 
especially evident when they are compared with the 
cosmogonies ^ of other nations and religions. The 
theory of Evolution does not dispense with the need 
for the Creator. AH it does is to suggest the method 
whereby the Creator brought this wonderful world 
into existence, and above all man who (according to 
the theory of Evolution no less than the book of 
Genesis) is the crown of all created things. The glory 
of God's handiwork is in no wise diminished, if it was 
accomplished by a proems rather than by one creative 

A cosmogony is a theory of the creation of the world and of man. 
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act. Because the Evolution theory teaches that man 
has an animal ancestry, it does not thereby reduce 
man to the level of the beasts. It is true that it is 
not easy to explain the emergence of man’s higher 
moral and spiritual capacities on the evolution 
hypothesis,^ but, if the creative Spirit of God was 
active in the evolutionary process, it might without 
any straining of the words be said that ‘God breathed 
into man’s nostrils the breath of life' — ^spiritual as 
well as physical life. 

2. Man and Nature 

Science therefore represents man as rooted and 
grounded in Nature — as part and parcel of the material 
creation. This is consistent with the teaching of the 
Old Testament, only that the Old Testament goes much 
further, and represents man as being the lord of Nature 
and as capable of rising far above it. It is quite con- 
sistent with the teaching of the Old Testament ‘to 
recognize fully the palpable truth that man is, on one 
side, or in one aspect, a piece of Nature. His life is 
rooted in Nature. . . . The Bible speaks of man, as 
a rule, not in his relation to Nature, but in his distinc- 
tion from it. . . . It assumes that man is not merely 
in Nature, but over it. In virtue of that relation 
to God, that kinship to Him, which is of his very 
essence, man is destined to have dominion over 
creation.’® 

* ‘Under what I call emergent evolution, stress is laid on the coming of 
the new. Salient examples are afforded in the advent of life, in the advent 
of mind, and in the advent of reflective thought’ (Lloyd Morgan: Emergent 
Evolution, p. i). 

® J, Denney : Studies in Theology, p. 7s. 
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3. The Constitution of Man 

There is little profit in the effort to elaborate an 
Old Testament psychology, for the psycliolGgical 
conceptions of the Old Testament are elementary and 
undeveloped. The clear-cut distinction between body 
and soul, so familiar to us, is not found in the Old 
Testament. Two words are used to describe man's 
psychical nature, nephesh (lit., that which breathes), 
and rvach (wind), the latter tending to stand for the 
higher state of consciousness. But the idea behind 
Old Testament thought is that man was made out of 
the dust of the ground and out of the breath of the 
Almighty (Gen. ii. 7). His personality consisted of 
his body plus the divine breath.^ The being so con- 
stituted was ‘in the image of God’ (Gen. i. 26 f.), that 
is, he was endowed with moral and spiritual capacities; 
he was capable of fellowship with God and of growth 
into the likeness of God (Ps. xvii. 15). The interest 
of most of the Old Testament writers was, of course, 
in Israel and in Israel alone, though some writers had 
a wider outlook. But, whether the reference is to 
Israel or to a wider constituency, it is always assumed 
that men are free and responsible, and are capable of 
responding to the call of God, of living in fellowship 
with Him, and of doing Plis will. This fact throws far 
more light upon the Old Testament conception of the 
constitution of man than the most elaborate discussion 
of the psychological terms used. 

It was out of its experience of fellowship with God 
that Israel attained the idea that man is of such 

(ft ■ 

*In the later Old Testament writings, spirit has come to mean far more 
than ‘ breath. 
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transcendent worth that he is destined for immortality. 
Clear refei'ences to a blessed life beyond the grave are 
but few in the Old Testament, and such expressions 
belong to the later stages of the history of the people. 
But when they occur they are due to the experience 
which resulted from the fact that man was made for 
fellowship with God. 'It is from the consciousness 
of this new life in God . . . that the doctrine of a 
blessed immortality was developed in Israel. It wa? 
a new creation — the offspring of faith in God on the 
part of Israel’s saints.’^ Thus the Old Testament 
opens the way for the great conception that the being 
created out of the dust of the ground and out of the 
breath of the Almighty is of such transcendent worth 
that he is capable of a fellowship with God which even 
Death cannot destroy. 'Thou shalt guide me with 
Thy counsel, and afterward receive me to glory’ 
(Ps. Ixxiii. 24). 


B. THE NEW TESTAMENT 

The Christian doctrine of Man springs directly 
out of the Christian doctrine of God. As the New 
Testament gives us a nobler and truer conception of 
God than the Old Testament, so it gives us a nobler 
and truer conception of the image of God. For the 
Old Testament terms ‘God’ and ‘the image of God’ 
the New Testament substitutes the words ‘Father’ 
and ‘son’ or ‘child.’ Man is to be interpreted in 
the light of the fact that he is potentially a child of 
God. The incarnation of the’^Son of God is itself a 

‘ R. H. Charles: Between the Old and New Testaments, p. 103. 
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declaration of the worth which God attaches to man. 
It is a declaration that human nature, despite its 
corruption by sin, is worth redeeming and is capable 
of being redeemed. Sin and its effects will be discussed 
in the next chapter, but it is worth remarking here 
that the New Testament teaches that the divine light 
in man has never been wholly quenched by sin. There 
is a ‘light which lighteth every man’ (John i. 9).'^ 

I. Body, Soul, and Spirit 

The psychological ideas embodied in the New 
Testament are more clearly defined and developed 
than those of the Old Testament, and it is worth 
while noting the main terms used. 

(i) The Body 

The New Testament does not reveal the tendency 
which was present in Greek thought to disparage the 
body. It does not yield support to the doctrine that 
sin has its seat in the body, or to that of the body 
as the prison-house of the soul. The very fact that 
the eternal Son of God took a human body would 
seem to prove that the body is not evil in itself. More- 
over, our Lord always treated the body as an integral 
part of human nature. He ministered to the bodily 
needs of men as well as to their spiritual needs. He 
fed the hungry and healed the sick. He made ministry 
to the body a test of discipleship (Matt. xxv. 35, 42). 
He Himself was no ascetic. ‘The Son of Man came 
eating and drinking’ (J^att. xi. 19). But this is not 

»*And this light, if man did not hinder, would shine more and more to 
the perfect day’ (Wesley : jNofss o» the Nm T e$iumefti { note on John i. 9). 
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to say that Jesus did not recognize the distinction 
between soul and body. On the contrary. He makes 
it clear that the body is the lower part of a man, and 
the soul the higher. 'Though the body is a true part 
of our humanity, its value is not to be compared for 
a moment with that of the spiritual part (Matt, x. 28). 
Those who follow Jesus must be prepared, if need be, 
to surrender their bodies to the sword and the cross, 
(Matt, xxiii. 34); but “What shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?” ’ (Matt. xvi. 26).^ 

Paul, too, takes an exalted view of the body. He 
says, ‘Know ye not that your body is a temple of 
the Ploly Ghost which is in you, which ye have from 
God? . . . glorify God therefore in your body’ (i Cor. 
vi. 19 f.). ‘I beseech you therefore, brethren, by 
the mercies of God, to present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your 
reasonable service’ (Rom. xii. i). ‘The God of peace 
Himself sanctify jrou wholly; and may your spirit 
and soul and body be preserved entire, without blame 
at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (i Thess. 
V. 23). While the body is not the seat of sin, it is 
the instrument of sin. ‘Let not sin reign in your 
mortal body, that ye should obey the lusts thereof: 
neither present your members unto sin as instruments 
of unrighteousness’ (Rom. vi. 12 f.). ‘I see a different 
law in my members, warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity under the law 
of sin which is in my members’ (Rom. vii. 23). The 
body needs to be redeemed (Rom. viii. 23). The 
body is an essential part of human nature — but not 
always this present body cff flesh. Paul says, ‘if 

‘ Hasting t Didianarv of Christ and tM Gospels, I,, p. ai?. 
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there is a natural body, there is also a spiritual body’ 
(i Cor. XV. 44). ‘The spiritual body is the product 
of the new life in Christ and is the counterpart of our 
present material body; it is conceived to be the 
outcome of the spiritual life "sown” in the corrup- 
tion, dishonour, and weakness of man's present life 
(i Cor. XV, 42 1 ; 2 Cor. v. 1-5; cf. Gal. vi, 7 f.); it 
is the result of the gradual transformation of the 
Christian into the image of “the Lord, the Spirit” 
(2 Cor. hi. 18). The resurrection body is definitely 
ascribed to the indwelling Spirit. “If the Spirit of 
Him that raised Jesus from the dead dwelleth in you, 
He that raised up Christ Jesus from the dead shall 
quicken also your mortal bodies through His Spirit 
that dwelleth in you” (Rom. viii. ii)’^ It is in 
order to conserve this tmth that the Church has 
clung so tenaciously to the doctrine usually termed 
the resurrection of the body. 

It is important to note St. Paul’s use of the word 
flesh. He draws a contrast between flesh and spirit 
(Rom. viii. 4-13, Gal. v. 16 h.) ‘The mind of the 
flesh is death; but the mind of the spirit is life and 
peace: because the mind of the flesh is enmity against 
God’ (Rom. viii. 6 f.). ‘The works of the flesh are 
manifest, which are these: fornication, uncleanness, 
lasciviousness, idolatry, sorcery, enmities, strife, 
jealousies, wraths, factions, divisions, heresies, envyings, 
drunkenness, revellings, and .such like’ (Gal. v. 19-21). 
It has been contended that this means that the flesh 
is evil in itself, and that therefore sin originates in 
the flesh. But it is now generally agreed that this 
is not the apostle’s meaning. Only five of the works 

* Wheeler Robiasoa: The Christian Doctrine of Man, pp. igof. 
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of the flesh eimmerated in Galatians are in the strict 
meaning of the word sensuous, while it is clea? that 
enmity, jealousies, wraths, heresies, cannot be so 
described. Paul’s aim seems to be not to show that 
sin originated from the flesh, but that sin is powerful 
in the flesh. The body is the part of human nature 
most open to attack by sin. But to admit that the 
impulses and appetites of the flesh are often the 
occasion of sin is not to say that the flesh is sinful in 
itself. Those who walk in the Spirit can make the 
flesh the servant of the spirit. 


{2) Soul and Spirit 

It is not easy to distinguish clearly between the 
uses of these two terms in the New Testament. Some- 
times undoubtedly they are synonymous (e.g. Luke i. 
46 f.; Phil. i. 27), but broadly speaking it may be 
said that the soul is regarded as the person as 
embodied, while the spirit is the person considered 
apart from the body, and as like God. 

The chief difference between the use of the word 
soul {psyche) in the New Testament and that of the 
word used for soul in the Old Testament {nephesh) is 
that the former frequently occurs with the implication 
of the continuance of life after death. The word 
spirit {pneuma) seems to denote a higher aspect of 
conscious life than psyche. As used by Paul, it 
generally denotes the higher nature of man, and a 
clear distinction is not always drawn between this 
and the work of God’s Spirit in man. It is doubtful 
whether the Apostle drew the distinction sharply in 
his own mind, for he evidently believed that there is 
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tliat in man which responds to the regenerating activity 
of the Spirit of God. 

It is, therefore, not to be assumed that New Testa- 
ment psychology treats soul and spirit as separate 
entities. It is safer to regard soul and spirit together 
as representing the higher side of man’s nature, and 
spirit usually as having special reference to this 
higher nature as redeemed by Christ and sanctified 
by the Holy Spirit. 

2. The Origin of the Soul 

The question of the origin of the soul has been much 
debated. Three theories have been advanced: Pre- 
existence, Traducianism, and Creationism. Origen 
describes these theories thus: ‘The question is, finst 
whether the human spirit is created or has existed 
from the beginning {pre-existence); next, if created, 
whether it was created once for all and connected in 
such a way with the body as to be propagated along 
with it, l3y natural generation {traducianism), or 
whether it is created successively and in each individual 
case, added from without, in order to vivify the body 
forming in the wovcib {creationism).' 

Origen himself favoured the theory of Pre-existence, 
but this theory has not met with wide acceptance, 
because it has no support in Scripture and on other 
grounds. Of the other two theories, Traducianism 
naturally appeals to the scientific mind, and Crea- 
tionism to the religious mind. But it is possible 
that the tmth lies in some combination of both. No 
one doubts that the bodily organism of each of us is 
derived from the organisms of our parents. ‘l%at 
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bec<3mes the organism of the offspring has !:^en at 
one stage of its history an integral constituent part 
of the parent organism or organisms.’ But this does 
not appear to be true of the psychical side of our nature. 
The mind of the child lias never been a part of the 
mind of the parent or parents. And yet we undoubtedly 
inherit some of our mental and moral characteristics 
from them. But it seems clear that what we inherit 
is not our personality, but certain tendencies to develop 
along particular lines. ‘In dealing with the origina- 
tion of the fresh personality, we seem to have reached 
a point where it is inevitable that we should introduce 
into science itself that very notion of a new creation 
which we rightly exclude from the physical sciences 
because it would be superfluous there. The scholastic 
doctrine of the direct creation of each “rational soul” 
by God appears to embody a principle which psychology 
cannot afford to overlook. The appearance of a new 
psychical subject of experience^ is a fact which is 
and must remain inexplicable by any theor57 of develop- 
ment. But once there, the new subject has its special 
range of “tendencies” and “capabilities,” and these, 
out of which it has to make its character, are con- 
ditioned in various ways by its ancestry.'* 

3. The Unity of the Race 

We have seen how man is constituted, but each 
individual is not to be regarded as ultimately a self- 
dependent unit. The race is a unity, and that not 

» W'iial psychnlni’iiRts call the Pure Ego or the self that experiences, ‘is 
by no means idoiuieal with the metaplvsical concept of a soul’ (J. Ward: 
Psychol OL’ical Principles, p. 35). 

> Prol'ess<ir A. E. Taylor in Evolution in the Light of Modem Knowledge, 
pp. 46X f. 
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merely in a physical sense, but with a deeper meaning. 
‘Nond of us liveth to himself’ (Rom. xiv. 7). We 
depend on one another for the development of our 
separate personalities. Our fundamental mental and 
even moral conceptions have been reached through 
the intercourse of individuals with one another. There 
are many members, but one body. 'And the eye 
cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee: or 
again the head to the feet, I have no need of you’ 
(1 Cor. xii. 21). We find ourselves in the service 
of one another. ‘He that findeth his life shall lose 
it; and he that loseth his life for My sake shall find 
it’ (Matt. X. 39). human race is one family 

whose Father is God. Each man realizes himself as 
he fulfils his obligations to the family. Personality 
is made perfect in love. 

4. Is Man Free? 

This is a question around which much ^controversy 
has raged through the history of thought. • It cannot 
be said that even yet philosophers are unanimous as 
to the answer, though the trend of belief is quite 
definitely in the direction of the affirmation of freedom, 
subject to certain limitations. Most ordinary men, 
who have never troubled themselves with pliilosophy, 
would agree with Dr. Johnson, who said to Boswell, 

* Sir, we know our will is free and there’s an end of it.’ 

‘ The doctrine of the Freedom of the Will has been 
attacked from two directions: (a) It is said that as 
man is a part of Nature which is governed by un- 
chan^ng laws, he must Inmself be the subject of tliose 
laws.' In a universe which seems to be governed by 
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rigid necessity in all its parts, there is no room for 
such a changeful element as free will, (b) On psycliO" 
logical grounds it is held that man’s conduct is the 
inevitable outcome of his character, which, in its turn 
is influenced by his condiict.'i Man begins by acting 
according to the disposition with which his heredity 
and environment have endowed him. Such action 
confirms his disposition. All his actions therefore are 
the inevitable expression of what he is in himself. They 
were all latent in the initial germ of his personality. 

Character issues in conduct, and conduct stereotypes 
character — -that is the vicious circle in which man 
is involved and there is no room for freedom of choice.^ 

; The answer to such arguments as these is that while 
man is part of Nature, experience proves that he is 
able to transcend Nature. ‘There is a spirit in man.’ 

It is plain to us that many of the men and women 
whom we know are not the mere products of heredity 
and environment, for they have risen above or fallen 
beneath these influences. ' Moreover, not only have we 
power to transcend Nature; we are able to transcend 
ourselves. Man has the power of self-detachment, 
whereby he can view himself, as it were, apart from 
himself and can say, ‘That action was not worthy of 
me. Henceforth I determine to act otherwise.’ The 
inward ‘ I ought ’ which is so deep-grounded in human 
nature seems to dem^ind as its necessary corollary 
‘I can,’ There can be no doubt that, until they are 
brought ini;o contact with philosophy, most men take 
it for granted that they are free to choose between ^ I 

conflicting courses of action. All penal codes are I 


^Tlic Freedom of the Will has also been attacked from the standpoint 
of the OimuiJoteuce of God. This is discussed in chap. xii. dp . 2^6 f,, 347 f 
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based on this belief. If the consciousness of freedom 
is c. delusion, it is a very widespread delusion. It 
is difficult to believe that an instinct or intuition so 
deep-seated in man is not to be trusted. 

It must, however, be admitted that liberty is not 
absolute. In the moral life there are limits to our 
freedom. Wliat philosophers call 'liberty of indif- 
ference’ (that is, freedom to act at any given moment 
in complete independence of our character) is non- 
existent. The will only realizes freedom in so far as 
it is brought into surrender to and co-operation with 
the will of God 'whose service is perfect freedom.' 
It is true that to a large extent we are creatures of 
habit, and that in the main our conduct is the ex- 
pression of our character. The confirmed miser is 
not given to spontaneous fits of generosity. But even 
the miser may be moved to generous feeling and to a 
generous choice, though, when the time for action 
comes, he wiU, probably fail. , The truth seems to be 
that in the moral life we hnYO- Uherty of choice but only 
a limited liberty of giving effect to our higher choice^ It 
is here that the grace of God comes to our aid and 
enables us to achieve freedom. On one occasion Paul 
gays, *I cannot be good as I want to be, and I do wrong 
against my wishes’ (Rom. vii. 19, Moffatt)—- that is 
liberty of choice, but not liberty of action. But on 
another occasion he says, ' I can do all things in Him 
that strengtheneth me’ (Phil. iv. 13). The grace of 
God breaks through the chain of cause and effect, cuts 
off the entail of the past, and endues the will with the 
power which makes it more than conqueror. Thus we 
■ « 

’ It appears to be a defect of the will that, owing to the corruption of 
it is easier to give effect to an evil choice than to a good choice. 


■ ■ r ^ 
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only attain to the widest and highest ranges of freedom 
as we draw upon the resources of the diving grace 
which are ours in Jesus Christ. Man has freedom of 
choice, but in order to give effect to his choice in the 
worthiest moral action, he needs the moral dynamic 
of the grace of God.' 

5. Summary 

We may sum up the New Testament teaching by 
saying that man is regarded as a personality, self-con- 
scious and self-determining. His personality derives 
its worth from its moral and spiritual capacities. 
It is a personality made for fellowship with God and 
capable of growing into the likeness of God. Such a 
fellowship cannot be broken, even by death. Man's 
nature is to be interpreted in the light of these govern- 
ing facts.' He is a child of God, with all the moral and 
spiritual possibilities therein implied. The fact that 
man is capable of God-likeness and is destined for 
immortality gives to his personality a unique worth. 
As we shall see in the next chapter, man's fellowship 
with God is marred by sin and his sonship has been 
‘broken,' but the message of the gospel is that, in and 
through Christ, God redeems men into the fellowship 
of sons. Man realizes the glory of his nature and rises 
to the height of his calling, when he is reconciled to 
God, is brought by Christ to a realization of his son- 
ship, and strives to live as a child of God. But 
although Christianity thus teaches the sacredness of 
each separate personality and its intrinsic worth in 
the sight of God, the individual is not regarded as 
existing for himself alone. He is a member of a family, 
and he, apart from his brothers, is not made perfect. 


Chapter V 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE , OF SIN 

We have been considering the constitution of human 
nature. We found that man is made in the image of 
God, is ca,iled to be the child of God. But both Scrip 
ture and experience teach us that the image is marred, 
the sonship is broken. This is due to sin. It will be 
convenient to discuss this question under the following 
heads: (i) The historical origin of sin. (2) The con- 
sequences of sin. (3) The nature and meaning of sin. 
Logically the third division should be considered first. 
But an adequate definition of sin can only be reached 
after sin has been viewed in the light of its history and 
of the development of Christian thought on the subject. 
Meanwhile we may accept, as a provisional definition — 
sin is the disobedience of a free agent to the will of 
God. But we shall have to look at the matter more 
closely later in the chapter. 


A. THE HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF SIN 

Christian theology has been largely dominated by 
the story recorded in Gen. hi., but an edifice has been 
raised on this story which it will not bear. As we shall 
see, a close examination shows that deductions have 
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been drawn from the story for which there is 110 warrant 
ill the narrative. Scholarship has brought ta light 
the fact that parallels may be found to many of the 
elements of the story in the records of other early 
religions. These stories seem to be akin rather than 
parallel, but the point to be noted is that they all seem 
to be constructed out of similar materials. 

If it be asked whether the biblical writer regarded 
the story as literal history or not, the answer is doubtful. 
For the writer lived at a time when the distinction 
was not wont to be clearly drawn between facts of 
history and psychological facts which had gradually 
found symbolical expression. This, however, does not 
affect the inspiration of the nan'ative. Inspiration is 
manifested, not merely in creative thought, but in the 
use that is made of pre-existent material. The biblical 
story stands apart from all other similar stories by its 
spirituality of outlook, its depth of moral insight, and 
its apprehension of the one living God, from diso- 
bedience to whom sin arises. These are infallible 
marks of inspiration. The story of the FalF is a 
wonderful description of sin, and of its psychological 
origin in the race and in the individual. 

It has often been overlooked how slight an influence 
this narrative had on Old Testament thought. The 
only passages in which any reference appears to be 
made to it are Ezek. xxviii. 13; Job xxxi. 33, 
R.V.; Hos. vi. 7; and Isa. xliii. 27; but these seem 
io liave no special significance. It is only when we 
pass to the literature of the two centuries immediately 
preceding the coming of Christ that we find the Genesis 

‘ The word ‘ fall ’ is not found in the canonical Scriptures to describe 
the sin of our first parents, but is derived from Wisdom x. i. 
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story playing a dominant part in Jewish theology. 
It may be noted, however, that some of the apocalyptic 
writers of this period, in discussing the origin of sin, 
take as their basis Gen. vi. 1-4 rather than Gen. iii. 

There is no record in the Gospels that our Lord 
ever referred to Gen. iii. or, indeed, threw any light 
upon the historical origin of sin. His main concern 
was with the fact of sin, and with its forgiveness. It 
is only in the Pauline writings that the story of the 
Fall seems to attain to any prominence. But careful 
exegesis of the relevant passages shows that nowhere 
does his argument depend for its truth upon the literal 
historicity of Gen. iii. ‘It is quite futile to think 
that a Pauline doctrine of the origin of evil can be 
deduced from Rom. vii. 7 ff. There are undoubtedly 
allusions here to Gen. iii. so far as the expressions are 
concerned, but no historical doctrine can be based on 
this piece of generalized and ideal autobiography. If 
we say that in i Cor. xv. 21 ff., 44 ff., the mortality 
of man is made to depend on his inheritance of Adam’s 
nature, and that in Rom. v. 15-21 the condemnation 
of man, wdth all its fatal consequences, is conceived 
as being dependent upon his being involved somehow 
in the transgression by Adam of God’s express com- 
mand, we go as far as the apostle does. ... He makes 
no use of the serpent or the Devil in explaining the 
origin of evil. Man is a sinner, all men are sinners, 
sin is in the stock, and has been from the beginning; 
it is deep, virulent, constitutional, no hurt to be healed 
slightly. But St. Paul’s theodicy^ is not in a doctrine 
of its origin, in the act of Adam or otherwise; it is in 
his doctrine of redemption. Sin in its unity and 

‘ A Theodicy is a vindication of the divine government of the world. 
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universality may be taken for granted, and it may also 
be overcome ; but not even on the basis of the B^ble’ — 
Old Testament or New Testament — ^wiU its origin 

ever be explained.'^ 


B. THE CONSEQUENCES OF SIN 

Theology usually treats of the consequences of 
sin^ under three heads: (i) Original sin, or depravity; 
(2) Guilt; (3) Death. 

(i) Oeiginal Sin 

It is held tha.t ‘the guilt of the first transgression is 
reckoned in its consequences upon all the race repre- 
sented by the first transgressor. But not apart from 
their own sin ; all are not only regarded as sinners, 
but made sinners also through the inheritance of a 
nature of itself inclined only to evil.’® This idea is 
supposed to be ultimately derived from Gen. hi. But 
there is no hint of such a suggestion in this chapter. 
It is not stated that Adam's sin stood in any kind of 
causal relation to the sin of succeeding generations. 
Nor is this teaching found anywhere in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament teaches clearly that sin 
is universal (Job iv. 17, R.V. marg., xiv. 4, xxv. 4; 
Prov. XX. 9; I Kings viii. 46; 2 Chron. vi. 36; Eccles. 
vii. 20; Ps, cxxx. 3, cxliii. 2). But nowhere is this 
universal sinfulness connected with the Fall. The 

J. Denney in Eiuydof>aedia of idsUgion and Ethics, V. 705. 

® The consequences of sin after death are discussed in chap. x. 

* W. .8. Pope : .4 Compendium of Christian Theology, II. 47 f. 
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Old Testament also teaches the reality of inborn or 
inherited depravity (Gen. vi. 5, viii. 21; Job xv 14 1 ; 
Ps. li. 5; Jer. xvii. 9), but here again it is not suggested 
that this inborn taint is an inheritance from Adam. 
The first instance in literature in which a connexion is 
made between the Fall of Adam and Eve and human 
sinfulness is in Ecclesiasticus xxv. 24 (about 180 b.c.) : 
‘From a woman was the beginning of sin; because of 
her we all die.’ This does not mean that a woman 
was the cause of sin, but that she was its historical 
starting-point. This passage is also the first assertion 
in literature that physical death is the consequence of 
the Fall. It is not until the first century A.d. that 
we find established in Jewish literature a causal 
connexion between the Fall and the inherited depravity 
of the race. ‘0 thou Adam, what hast thou done? 
for though it was thou that sinned, the evil is not 
fallen upon thee alone, but upon all of us that come 
of thee’ (2 Esdras^ vii. 118). The doctrine that the 
inborn taint of depravity which is characteristic of 
man is due to the Fall of Adam is thus a contribution 
to theology which is distinctive of Judaism towards 
the beginning of the Christian era, though, of course, 
it may go back to an earlier date. There is no record 
in the Gospels that our Lord ever spoke of man as 
having an inborn tendency to sin derived from the Fall. 
Our Lord plainly declares the reality and universality 
of sin as an actual fact in human experience (cf . Matt, 
vii. II, * Luke xi. 13), but does not seem to have 
concerned Himself with the question of origin. But 
it is significant that His teaching is free from entangle- 
ment with the prevalent Jewish theology. Paul, on 

» s Esdras is often quoted as 4 Ezra. 
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the other hand, uses freely prevailing Jewish ideas^ as 
to the origin of human sinfulness. It was natural that 
he should use these modes of thought as he used others 
derived from Jewish sources, but it may rightly be 
questioned whether ideas, which have their source in 
Judaism, but have no support in the record of our 
Lord’s teaching, are to be regarded as an essential part 
of Christian teaching. The crucial point is that Paul 
held racial depravity to be a fact. His mode of 
expressing and expounding this fact is a matter of 
secondary interest. 


(2) Guilt 

It has been held that not only have Adam’s descen- 
dants inherited inborn corruption from him, but that 
they have also inherited his guilt. Augustine, for 
instance, wrote ‘that one sin admitted into a place 
where such perfect happiness reigned, was of so heinous 
a character, that, in one man, the whole human race 
was originally, and as one may say, radically, con- 
demned.' Theologians have distinguished two kinds 
of guilt — guilt in respect of responsibility for the act 
{reatus culpae), and guilt in respect of liability to 
punishment (reatus poeme). It is true, of course, that 
all men have gone the way of Adam, and are both 
responsible for sinful acts and liable to punishment. 
As the writer of the Apocalypse of Baruch (first century 
A.D.) said, ‘Each man has become the Adam of his 
own soul,’ But is each man morally responsible for 
the sin of Adam? It can be only in the mystical 

‘In addition to the instanrcs of Jewish* teaching already given we may 
note here that tlio Devi! is identified with the serpent for the first time in 
literature in Wisdom ii. 34 (about 50 B.c.): ‘By envy of the Devil, death 
entered the world.’ 
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sense that we all existed potentially in Adam, but it 
is diihciilt to attach any ethical significance to this 
idea.^ Are we all under condemnation — i.e. liable to 
punishment— because of Adam's sin? There is a 
profound element of truth in this idea. As we have 
seen, the race is a unity. As no man liveth to himself, 
so no man sinneth to himself. We all suffer for one 
another’s sins. According to the Gospels, our Lord 
did teach that the whole race is under condemnation 
because of sin, though the offer of redemption is more 
emphatic than the note of condemnation, but there is 
no suggestion that the condemnation is on account of 
the inherited guilt of Adam’s sin. 

(3) Death 

Much has been made by theologians of the idea that 
physical death is the penalty of Adam’s sin. The 
idea has been based partly on a misinterpretation of 
Gen. ii. 17. ‘For in the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.’ It is very doubtful whether 
the reference here is to physical death. Gen. hi. 19 
teaches that man was created mortal (‘Dust thou 
art,’ &c.), and was therefore subject to death, before 
he ate of the forbidden fruit. The theory which con- 
nects the subjection of the whole race to the law of 
death with the sin of our first parents appears for the 
first time in literature (as has already been pointed 
out) at the beginning of the second century i?.c. ‘From 
a woman was the beginning of sin; and because of 
her we all die ’ (Ecclesiasticus xxv. 24). 

* The tcnn ‘imputed guilt’ has been used in this connexion. But tiiat 
is an unethical idea. 
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We must, therefore, approach the teaching of the 
New Testament bearing in mind the fact that thh idea 
which connects sin with physical death has its roots in 
Jewish apocryphal and apocalyptic literature. This, 
of course, does not prove that it is erroneous. But 
since the idea appears to be absent from the teach- 
ing of our Lord, it may well be that it is no part 
of the Christian gospel, but is one of the temporary 
forms in which the apostles clothed the truth. If we 
turn to the teaching of Paul (Rom. v. 12-21 ; cf . i Cor. 
xv.) we find that there can be no doubt that he accepts 
the traditional idea connecting physical death with the 
fall of Adam. Doubtless this is implied in ‘ The wages 
of sin is death,’ but his use of the woi'd in different 
senses is not clearly differentiated. Sometimes it is 
used in the ordinary sense of physical death, but more 
often it refers to the total consequences of sin as they 
work themselves out in the personality, including 
among them the death of the body. Paul sounds the 
deepest note in i Cor. xv. 56 : ‘The sting of death is sin.’ 
It is sin which gives death its significance in relation 
to conscience. The deepest element in the thought of 
Paul is, therefore, that sin entails moral consequences 
of so di.sintegrating and deleterious a character as to 
be fittingly described by the term 'death.' These are 
the enduring penalties of sin, which it is the purpose 
of the grace of God to avert. ^ 

C. DEVELOPMENT OF CHURCH DOCTRINE 

It is obviously possible to indicate here only the chief landtnarks 
in the history of the doctrines relating to sin. The earliest revolt 
against the doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin’ was led by 

* This section is, in the main, reproduced from the writer’s book What 
is the Alonement? pp. 31 d. 

’ These doctrines did not develop very early, particularly in the Greek 
Church. 
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Pelagius (beginning of the fifth century a.d.). He was primarily 
a moral rcfonner, not a theologian, and was at first more concerned 
with practice than with theory. He said, ‘ To commit sin and then to 
lay the blame on your nature is really to lay the blame on God, %vho 
gave men this nature. God commands nothing impossible.’ His 
two chief disciples were Celestms and Julian of Eclanium. The-se 
three men were the founders of what came to be known as Pelagian- 
ism, though they were not at all points in agreement with one 
another. The main outlines of the system are as follows : 

1 . Adam was created mortal, and would have died whether he had 
sinned or not. 

2. The sin of Adam injured himself only, and not the human 
race. 

3. The law leads to the Kingdom, just as the gospel does. 

4. New-born infants are in that state in which Adam was before 
his disobedience. 

5. The whole race of men does not die through the death or 
disobedience of Adam, neither does it rise through the resurrection 
of Christ. 

6. Every man can live without sin if he wishes 

7. Infants, even if not baptized, have eternal life. 

8. The Pelagians held very inadequate views of grace. They 
held it to consist chiefly in Christ's example. They admitted it in 
the sense of divine power, but did not hold this to be necessary to 
the work of salvation. Grace simply helps forward the will to 
perform Christian duties. Pelagianisro was a rationalistic system, 
which was blind to the deepest element in human experience in 
general and in Christian experience in particular. Its conception 
of human nature is so individualistic as to become ‘atomistic.’ 
In effect, it denied the solidarity of mankind. It has no explanation 
to offer of the universality of sin, or of the depth of men’s sense of 
guilt. It removes the centre of gravity in Christian theology from 
God to man. Man can save himself by the exercise of his free will, 
and he has no need to depend on the grace of God.' Pelagianism 
was formally condemned at the Council of Ephesus, a.d. 431. 

The great opponent of Pelagianism was Aitgustine, lIJishop of 
Hippo (a.d. 354-430). Hamack holds that Aiigustinianism was 
not the fruit of controversy with Pelagianism, but that both move- 
ments arose independently, as the expression of tendencies which are 
always operative : (i) emphasizing the human dement in the work 
of salvation, (2) emphasizing the divine element. There can be 

‘The following elements ‘were practically absent from the system of 
Pelagius: firstly the existence of sin as habit and our inability, in spile of 
formal freedom, to do the thing^'that we would; and scoondly, the social 
nature of man and the physical unity of the race’ (Tennant: The Origin 
and Fropagaiion 0/ Sin, p. xs). 
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little doubt, however, that the course of the controversy influenced 
the development of Augustine’s thought. Augustine ’^^as the 
inventor of the expression ‘Original Sin,’ though he denied that he 
invented the doctrine. He held that because the whole human race 
existed potentially in Adam, all men have an enfeebled and corrupt 
nature as the result of Adam’s transgression. Sin is passed on by 
the natural process of generation. Consequently, the race is una 
i-mssa peccaii or luti (one mass of sin or mud). All unbaptized 
infants are damned, though the concession is made that it is a 
mitigated form of damnation. The corruption of man due to the 
Fall extends to his whole nature, including the will. 

In his latest works Augustine asserts man’s total incapacity for 
good. The only freedom that is left him is freedom to sin, which, 
without the corresponding power of freedom not to sin, is, of course, 
not freedom in any real sense. Moreover, Augustine taught that 
‘ sin is the penalty of sin ’ — that is, that man’s impotence for good 
is in the nature of a punishment. Plato had said, ‘No one considers 
what is the greatest penalty of wrongdoing, namely, to be conformed 
to the likeness of wicked men.’’- And it is a profound truth that one 
of the worst consequences of sinful acts is the formation of sinful 
habits. But it is a long way from this to Augustine's assertion 
that an obligation to sin was transmitted to the posterity of Adam. 
Owing to the corruption of human nature and the inherent weakness 
of the will, man can do nothing good by his own unaided strength. 
For this he needs the grace of God. But Augustine regards grace, 
not oiily as assisting the will, but as absolutely controlling it. Hence 
his doctrine of irresistible grace. Grace is given, ‘not because a 
man believes, but in order that he may believe.’ The doctrine of 
the irresistibility of grace emphasizes, of course, Augustine’s denial 
of human freedom. And this teaching as to the free grace of God 
is qualified by his teaching as to Predestination. God has pre- 
destinated some to life and some to death ; grace works irresistibly 
in the former, but for the latter there is no way of salvation ; they 
are lost because in Adam they freely chose evil. 

Passages might be quoted from the earlier Augustine which 
modify, or even contradict, the later Augustine, but it is the later 
Augustine who has very largely shaped the theology of the Church. 

A reaction against Augustinianism arose in North Africa and South 
Gaul. The leaders of this reaction, chief of whom was John Cassian 
of Massilia {c. a.d. 360-440), were known as Semi-Pelagians (though 
they might equally well have been called Semi-Augustinians). 
They admitted that the race is tainted because of Adam’s Fall, 
and that men need the grace of God to accomplish anything good. 
But they held that there are seeds of good in all men, and that these 
are brought to fruition by the co-operation of the human will with 
the divine grace (prevenient and other). Grace is given to all men 
alike through Jesus Christ. Tl^^se views spread, and the 
Scholastics, such as Thomas Aquinas and others, tended to modify 

* The Laws, V. 728 (Jowett’s translation). 
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the stricter Augustinianism. It was given a fresh lease of life by 
Calvin .and Luther. 

Calvin says that original sin may be defined as a hereditary 
corruption and depravity of our nature, extending to all parts of 
the soul, which first makes us obnoxious to the wrath of God, and 
then produces in us 'the works of the flesh.' Both the corruption 
and its fniits are called sin. Our condemnation by God on account 
of the corruption of every part of our nature cannot be called 
condemnation for another’s fault. Since the pollution resides in us, 
punishment is justly due to us. Even infants, bringing their con- 
demnation with them from their mother’s womb, suffer not for 
another’s but for their own defect. From this it follows that man’s 
will is in bondage to sin. The will cannot make a movement to- 
wards goodness, far less steadily pursue it. The will itself, if it be 
a will to good, is the work of grace. Man does not yield to grace by 
the power of his own will. God moves man’s will, effectually, in 
conversion, not leaving it to the sinner’s choice whether he shall 
obey or disobey. This effectual grace is granted by God only to 
those whom He has predestined to life. 

According to Luther, original sin penneates the whole human race 
and makes it a massa perdiiionis (a mass of ruin). Free will is an 
empty expression. The will is entirely in bondage. We can only 
speak of its freedom in so far as it was once free in Paradise, and 
may again be free through the ^ace of God. 

The Council of Trent, 1563 (which is authoritative for the Roman 
Catholic Church), decreed that: 

1. Adam through his transgression lost the original state of 
holiness and righteousness wherein he had been constituted, and 
incurred the penalty of death. He was changed in body and soul 
for the worse. 

2. The whole race has inherited from Adam physical death and 
sin, which is the death of the soul. 

3. The sin of Adam has passed to all by propagation, not by 
imitation, and there is no power in human nature to overcome it. 

4. New-born infants derive original sin from Adam. This may 
be cleansed away in bapAism. 

5. But in the baptized there remains an incentive to sin, which, 
whereas it is left At our exercise, cannot injure those who consent 
not, but resist manfully by the grace of Jesus Christ. 

6. Free will was attenuated by the Fall, but not extinguished. 

The teaching of the Eastern Church is: ‘As from an infected 
source there naturally flows an infected stream, so from a father 
[Adam] infected with sin, and consequently mortal, there naturally 
proceeds a posterity infected like him with sin, and like him 
mortal’ {Longer Catechism, 1839). 

The Westminster Confessiomr {itof']) teaches that our first parents 
by their sin fell away from original righteousness. The guilt of their 
sin was imputed, and their corrupted nature conveyed to all their 
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posterity. This original corruption makes men utterly indisposed 
disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all 
evil It remains, even in the regenerated, throughout life. 

The Thifiy-nine Articles of the Church of England {1563 and 1571) 
teach that original sin 'is the fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam, 
whereby man is very far gone from original righteousness and is of 
his own nature inclined to evil. . . . And this infection of nature 
doth remain, yea, in them that are regenerated.’ The condition 
of man after the Fall is such that he can do no good works in his 
own strength, but is dependent on the grace of God. 

The Arminian Remonstrance (1610) affirms that man is in the 
state of apostasy and sin, and can do nothing good by the energy 
of his free will, but only through the grace of God. The regenerate 
man himself, without prevenient grace, can neither think, will, nor 
do good, nor withstand any temptations to evil. All good deeds 
must be ascribed to the grace of God in Christ. But this grace is 
not irresistible. 

John M^esley called himself an Arminian. His sermon on original 
sin contains some extreme statements, but this teaching is qualified 
elsewhere, e.g, ' For allowing that the souls of men are dead in sin 
by nature, this excuses none, seeing there is no man that is in a 
state of mere nature ; there is no man, unless he has quenched the 
Spirit, that is wholly void of the grace of God. No man living is 
wholly destitute of what is vulgarly called natural conscience. But 
this i.s not natural ; it is more properly called preventing grace. 
Every man has a greater or less measure of this which waiteth not 
far tiie call of man.'* But if grace is present antecedently to the 
first movements of thought and will, then it does not make for 
clarity of thought to assert that man is by nature totally depraved, 
and that in him dwells no good thing. 

It is wortli noting that Charles Wesley held that even the cor- 
ruption of original sin may be removed from the regenerate. 

Tlie original offence 
Out of my soul erase; 

Enter Thyself, and drive it hence. 

And take up all the place. 


D. SOME MODERN THEORIES 

In order to dear the way for a constructive state- 
ment it is necessary to refer to some modern theories. 

> Sermon on ‘Working out our own Salvation.’ Wesley conserved 
what \vas good in the; teac'.hing of the Reformers, namely, their denial that 
salvation comes by merit or works, and'*their assertion that it is of grace. 
But he abandoned what was bad in their teaching, namely, their denial of 
freedom and their assertion lhat God decrees damnation for some. 
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Jtdius Muller (1801-78) accepted the doctrine of 
the Full but not the Augustinian doctrine of Original 
Sin. He assumed a theory of personal pre-existence, 
and held that the inborn taint of sin to which experience 
seems to witness is due to a transgression on the part 
of each individual before he is born into the world. 
This is, of course, a purely speculative theory, and 
MtiUer might just as well have said that the origin of 
sin is altogether outside our knowledge. 

The most important modern theory of sin is the 
evolutionary theory, of which Dr. F. R. Tennant is the 
chief English exponent. He has thus summarized 
his position. 

1. ‘Man inherits the natural and essential instincts 
and impulses of his animal ancestors ; these are neces- 
sarily non-moral, and there is no reason to ascribe to 
them any kind of abnormality. These propensities 
are neutral in character. . . . They are indifferent 
material waiting to be moralized. . . . Fear is the 
necessary basis both of cowardice and the highest 
courage. Anger is the source of righteous wrath as 
weU as of vindictive passion.’ 

2. 'Voluntary action in man appears before any 
consciousness of right and wrong.’ 

'So far sin has not emerged at all.’ 

3. 'A period is reached during which moral sentiment 
is gradually evoked and moral sanctions^ are gradually 
constructed. Acts once knowing no law now begin 
to be regarded as wrong.’ 

4. ‘The earliest sanctions known to the race w^ere 
but crudely ethical, and their crudity was but gradually 

*By ‘sanctions’ is meant considerations which ratify nr jjive force to 
moral obligations. 
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exchanged for the refinement characteristic of highly 
developed morality/ 

“To the evolutionist sin . . . is the survival or 
misuse of hahits and tendencies that were incidental 
to an earlier stage of development/ 

'No natural impulse is itself sinful, unless present 
through our volition, and therefore through our fault/ ^ 
Dr. Tennant uses the word ‘sin" in an individual sense. 
It is wrong consciously chosen and not anything 
which is contrary to God’s will, whether known by 
the individual to be such or not. 

A similar view to this is that of psychologists,® who 
hold that ‘the instinctive impulses determine the ends 
of all activities and supply the driving power by which 
all mental activities are sustained.’ ® By instincts are 
meant ‘certain innate specific tendencies of the mind 
that are common to all the members of any one species.’^ 
Sin is held to begin in the failure to control the instincts, 
in the substitution of the animal for the rational impulse. 

This theory has in it illuminating elements, but 
they are hardly sufficient to account for * the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin’ as it appears to the Christian man. 
It is part of the story, but not the whole of it. The 
shame, to which sin gives rise, springs from the fact 
that we judge ourselves not as animals, or as those 
who have an animal inheritance, but as children of 
the Holy God. We do not feel that we have disgraced 
oui' animal nature, but we do feel that we have dis- 
graced our human nature. The most serious criticism 

^ Tennant: The Origin of the Propagation of Sin, pp. xxi. f., 95 1 , 102, 104. 
* Psychologists, as siicii, are concern^ with the origin of sin in the 
iudivitiual rather than in the race. 

McDougal : Social Psychology, p. 44, 

‘ibid., p. 23 
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to be broTiglit against tMs theory is that it does not 
do Justice to the constitutional as distinct from the 
voluntary elements in sin. ^ 

E. SUMMARY OF THE ARGUMENT 

WkB.t are the aflirmations which theology can make 
to-day as to the historical origin and consequences of 
sin? As to the origin of sin, in view of its universality, 
and of the fact that there seems to be in man a bias 
towards evil, it is easy to believe in a Fall historical 
or pre-mundane—some great catastrophe which has 
cast a blight upon man. It does not seem sufficient 
to say with the author of the Apocalypse of Baruch'. 
‘Each man is become the Adam of his own soul’ — 
though that is true, so far as it goes. But the whole 
question is of little more than speculative interest. 
Our Lord never concerned Himself with it. What is 
vital to Christian theology is not any particular theory 
of the historical origin of sin, but the reality and 
universality of the fact of sin. The discoveries of 
science leave unshaken the basal presupposition 
of the gospel that ours is a sinful race, in need of 
redemption. 

The facts which seem to lie behind the teaching of 
the Bible are these: (i) That a real choice between 
good and evil was necessary if man was to develop 
as a free moral personality. There is no warrant 
either in Genesis or elsewhere for the belief that man 
began his course in a state of ‘original righteousness.’ 
On any tenable theory, lie began his career in a state 

^ See H. R. Mackintosh in Eneyelopaedia of Rdigim mil Ethiss, 
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of ‘innocence/ in which moral distinctions had no 
meaning for him. If he was to develop as a'> moral 
personality the time was bound to come when his 
eyes should be opened to know good and evil, and 
when lie should make his choice between them. Sin 
was not necessary to his development, but temptation 
was, (2) That sin is a malign power, alien to the 
divine purpose, (3) That sinful tendencies are 
inseparable from the stock from which we spring. 
f4'' That the race is an organism, all the members 
of which suffer or rejoice together, so that we have 
a vital concern in the sins of others as well as in our 
own. 

Wlien we turn to consider the consequences of sin, 
the first truth that confronts us is that sin is a racial 
fact. ‘The sins of the world are many, but the sin 
of the world is one.' Evil seems to be an organized 
power in the wwld. Ritschl has the conception of a 
kingdom of sin, standing in opposition to the Kingdom 
of God. ‘The subject of sin is humanity as the sum of 
all individuals, in so far as the selfish action of each 
person, involving him as it does in illimitable inter- 
action with all others, is directed in any degree what- 
soever towards the opposite of the good, and leads to 
the association of individuals in common evil.’^ This 
raises the question as to whether there is a personal 
power of evil (Satan). There can be no doubt that 
our Lord spoke as though Satan were a reality. But 
it is open to argument that He was simply using the 
thought“forms of His age, without pronouncing on their 
truth. Of recent years, belief in Satan has fallen into 
the background of Christiai? teaching. Many theo- 

'>■ Justiflcation ani Reconciliaiion. p. 335* 
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iogians are opposed to it on the ground that it intro- 
dnces^an ultimate dualism into the universe. But this 
is not so, unless the divine attributes of omnipresence, 
omnipotence, and omniscience are ascribed to Satan. 
The existence of a demonic intelligence no more 
necessarily implies dualism than does the existence of 
a sinful man. Without seeking to dogmatize, it may 
be remarked that ‘belief in the diabolic personality 
rests on the same general ground of experience as 
belief in the divine personality. But since the latter 
belief is comforting and the former belief disturbing, 
people overlook the parallelism.’^ 

The doctrine of original sin emphasizes the fact that 
every man is bom into a sinful inheritance. Wliat 
precisely does this mean? We have first to take 
account of what is called ‘social heredity.’ Each indi- 
vidual is influenced by the social inheritance received 
from previous generations, as that is embodied in 
laws, customs, institutions, and the whole environ- 
ment of men, and as the environment in its turn 
has reacted on human nature. Scientific teaching 
as to heredity in individuals has by no means reached 
firm conclusions, but it seems to be agi'eed that, while 
a man cannot inherit sinful qualities, he may inherit 
sinful tendencies. ‘We have no right at all to think 
of hereditary virtues and vices. A man may inherit 
with his physique a high degree or a low degi-ee of 
sensibility to the pleasures of sex or of alcoholic drink, 
or a tendency to explosions of resentment ; he does 
not inherit profligacy or drunkenness or wrath. A 
man’s character depends on how he controls or directs 

* Percy Gardner: The PraciicafBasis of Christian Belief, p. 15 1. 

* Professor A. E. Taylor in Evolution in the Light of Modern Knowledge, 
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these tendencies. But it may be said that it is easier 
to be mastered by them than to master then^— it is 
easier to do evil than to do good. The wiU seems to 
be impotent to make an enduring choice of good, apart 
from the resources of divine grace. Neither the evolu- 
tionary nor psychological account of sin can explain 
this weakness of the will. We are driven back on the 
fact that sin is fundamentally irrational — ‘the one thing 
in the universe rightly to be called irrational, as not 
merely an irreducible fact but the negation of all 
rationality.’^ Whether there has been an historical 
fall or not, ours is a fallen race in the sense that our 
state has universally faUen short of our nature as sons 
of God. 

The conception of original guilt cannot be defended. 
In a strict sense a man is guilty only of those sins for 
which he is accountable. But there is a sense in which 
we may feel ourselves guilty of the ‘sin of the world.' 
There is a profound truth in Charles Wesley’s lines? 

Died He for me, who caused His pain? 

For me, who Him to death pursued? 

The principle of sin is one in every age. If we are 
partakers of sin, then had we been there we might 
have been among the crowd that hounded our Lord to 
death. As this thought comes home to us we feel 
that we share the guilt of the actual criminals. So 
with all the sin of the world. In so far as we have 
yielded to sin, we feel that we are involved in the great 
conspiracy, and there is a sense in which guilt is in 
place. But Christian theolSgy is not true to the 

^Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, XI., p. 543. 
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gospel if it separates the consideration of sin from that 
of grdu. Our Lord’s teaching concerning sin was 
inseparably bound up with His teaching as to the 
forgiveness of sins. The inability of the unaided 
will is only one side of Christian teaching; the 
other side is, ‘My grace is sufficient for thee: for 
My power is made perfect in weakness' (2 Cor. xii. 9). 
Sin abounds, but grace much more abounds. 


F. THE NATURE AND MEANING OF SIN 

I, Old Testament Ideas of Sin 

In early times Israel shared many of the ideas of 
sin common to other (especially Semitic) peoples. 
The idea of sin in its early form is simply that of which 
the deity (or deities) disapproves. In the earliest 
parts of the Old Testament, sin is represented as dis- 
obedience to the statutes regulating the religious and 
social life of Israel, but these are conceived of as the 
will of the deity. For primitive peoples the will of 
the deity acted quite arbitrarily. There could be 
no certainty as to what he approved or condemned. 
The early idea of sin is purely external; it is the 
performance or neglect of external acts. Men have 
not yet learnt to distinguish between act and motive. 
They come into right relations with God by the 
observance of cei'tain rites and tabus. ^ 

In early times the guilt of a particular sin attached 
not merely to the sinner himself, but to his kinsmen 
and fellow-tribesmen. * 

*A tabu (or taboo) is a ritual prohibitfoo. 
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The great prophets gave their countrymen a more 
ethical conception of God, and consequently a* more 
ethical conception of sin. Sin is stiU the transgression 
of the will of God, but there is a more ethical concep- 
tion of the divine Will. Moreover, God is no longer 
regarded as being satisfied with rites and material 
gifts. He desires loyalty and affection. After the 
Exile, sins against ritual laws come into prominence 
once more. After the days of Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
there was a clear realization that sin is a matter of 
individual responsibility, though the idea of the 
solidarity of the moral life of the nation was never lost 
to sight. The highest point in Old Testament teaching 
as to sin is reached in Ps. li. ‘ Sin is felt to be personal 
disobedience to a good and holy God. ... In his 
attitude to sin the Psalmist places himself on God’s 
side, and asks, not to be let oh punishment, but for a 
new heart which will make possible a restored fellowship 
with God. The supreme penalty is the loss of the 
presence of God. Sin is no longer viewed as a mere 
external action; it is rather the sinful heart and 
character that the Psalmist has in mind.’^ 

2. New Testament Ideas of Sin 

The Christian man naturally turns first and foremost 
to our Lord’s teaching for guidance as to the nature 
of sin. According to the S5moptic record. He taught 
that sin is directed primarily against God (Luke xv. 
18). It is 'broken sonship.' It is the refusal of love 
and obedience to the all-wise and all-loving Father. 
Jesus taught that sin is universal. He began His 

* E. J. Bicknell : The Christian Idm of Sin and of Original Sin, pp, $ t 
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ministry sa5dng, ‘Repent ye, and believe in tlie gospel’ 
(Mark'^'i. 15). The demand for repentance implies 
sinfulness. He said, ‘If ye, then, being evil’ (Matt, 
vii. ii), and ‘None is good’ (Matt. xix. 17, R.V. 
marg.). Sin consists in wrong motives and intentions 
as well as in wrong acts (Matt. v. 27 ff.) ; it has its 
roots in the heart. ‘From within, out of the heart 
of man, evil thoughts proceed . . . aU these evil 
things proceed from within and defile the man ’ (Mark 
vii. 21 ff.). But it is the emphasis which our Lord 
placed on the forgiveness of sins, which most of all 
reveals the seriousness which He attributed to sin 
(Luke XV. 11-32; Matt, xviii. 23-35). Ignorance is 
only a partial excuse for sin (Luke xii. 48; ci. xxiii. 
34). The words used to denote sin in the Sjm optics 
indicate the missing of a mark or the transgression of 
a law. The former is the more frequent meaning, 
but it is not to be interpreted in the merely negative 
sense of failure. It is to choose a lower ideal when a 
higher is present to the consciousness. And this brings 
us to what is regulative in the Christian conception of 
sin. Jesus Christ Himself is the ideal and standard 
of conduct. It is as we fall short of His spirit that 
we violate the conditions of sonship, and thus fall 
into sin. 

In the Fourth Gospel Jesus is represented as teaching 
that sin is bondage. ‘Every one that committeth sin 
is the bondservant of sin’ (viii. 34). The capital sin 
is that of unbelief in Christ (xvi. 9). That is, the 
Christian idea of sin is refusal of the ideal of sonship 
embodied in Christ. 

We need only refer hare to those aspects of Pauline 
teaching to which reference has not already been made. 
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The universality of sin is realistically described in 
Rom. i.-iii. As in the case of our Lord, so in that of 
Paul, the seriousness of his view of sin is proved by 
the overwhelming importance which he attaches to 
forgiveness {Rom. v.-vii.). Sin is almost personified, 
and is represented as an indwelling power, which 
paralyses the will (Rom. vii, 17 f.). 

According to i John, to sin is to fall short of our 
high calling as the children of God (iii. 1-6). More 
particularly it is to fail in love (ii. 7-1 1). 

The Epistle of James echoes the teaching of Jesus 
when it says, ‘ Each man is tempted, when he is drawn 
away by his own lust, and enticed’ (i. 14; cf. Mark 
vii. 21 ff.). James speaks of sin in relation to the 
law rather than in relation to Christ, but the law is 
the law of Christ (ii. 8, iv. ii f.). He who keeps the 
whole law and yet stumbles in one point is become 
guilty of all (ii. 10). To sin even in what seems a 
small matter is to surrender to the principle and the 
power of sin. 

3. Some Theories of the Meaning of Sin 

I. Augustine held that moral evil is the mere 
absence or privation of good. ‘What are called 
vices in the soul are nothing but privations of 
natural good.’ There is, indeed, an element of 
defect in all sin, but such a definition cannot be 
held to be exhaustive. When we appeal to our ex- 
perience we know evil as a positive reality and power 
in our lives. ‘An evil will is a very positive and 
destructive force.’ ^ * 

» Bicknell : The Christian Idea of Sin and OrigimI Sin, p. 84. 
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2. Kant held that nothing is good except a good 
will, ^^nd, therefore, that nothing is bad except a bad 
will. The seat of sin is, therefore, in the will. Sin is 
in the perverse action of the will contrary to the higher 
dictates of reason. 

3. Hegel and others have contended that sin is a 
necessity, that it is only by experience of sin that man 
can learn to overcome it and attain to goodness. This 
contention has the semblance of truth. It is true 
that temptation is necessary in order that man may 
learn to distinguish between good and evil, and to 
attain the former. Untempted virtue is never safe; 
indeed, it is doubtful whether it should be called virtue 
in the proper sense of the word. But it is a long step 
from the assertion of the necessity of temptation to 
that of the necessity of sin, and, indeed, the latter 
argument ‘breaks down completely when applied to 
definite persons and definite sins.'^ For instance, 
experience does not prove that drunkenness is necessary 
to the acquisition of sobriety. 

4. The evolutionist holds that sin is yielding to the 
brute inheritance in each of us, instead of working out 
the beast ; and psychologists hold that our instincts 
are the raw material of our sins. Sin is failure to 
control our instincts. Both statements are doubtless 
true so far as they go. But they are not exhaustive. 
Some of the worst sins (such as hatred and lying) seem 
to originate in the mind rather than in the bodily 
organization. Biological and psychological explana- 
tions of sin ‘explain the form of the actual sins men 
commit, but not in the full sense why they commit 
them, . . . Evolution, therefore, may be said to 

* Emiwhpaedia of Rdigien and EtMes, XL, p. 548. 
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prescribe the conditions of man’s probation and 
discipline; it still leaves us — as, indeed, the * Bible 
does — ^with an unsolved mystery of iniquity, which 
throws us back on personal freedom/^ 

Df. Tennant offers the following definition: ‘Sin 
is moral imperfection for which an agent is in God’s 
sight accountable.’^ 

4. Constructive Statement 

At the beginning of the chapter we adopted as a 
provisional definition, ‘Sin is the disobedience of a 
free agent to the will of God.’ How far can this 
definition be allowed to stand in the light of our 
investigation? In the first place, we must recognize 
the truth of the assertion that sin can only be attri- 
buted to an agent who is free. Sin is the outcome of 
the free choice of evil in preference to good. It must 
be agreed, too, that sin is a matter which affects our 
relation to God. It is not merely the choice of the 
lower (whether derived from our brute inheritance or 
not) rather than the higher, though it is always that. 
It is to fall short of our high calling as sons of God. It 
is to break the sonship. But how far does the idea 
of accountability (which seems to be implied in 'dis- 
obedience') enter into the meaning of sin? It is 
obvious that we sometimes choose the lower rather 
tlian the higher, in ignorance that it is the lower. 
Moral standards vary. What is held to be wrong in 
one age may be deemed to be right in another age, 
and vice versa. Is the term sin to be applied indis- 
criminately to wrong in these various senses? I 

» W'heeler Robinson : The Christian Doctnne of Man, p. 303. 

* The Concept of Sin, p. 245. 
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cannot be held accountable for my wrongdoing unless 
the higher standard was within my grasp, or unless 
my ignorance was my own fault. Should sin be 
limited to this sense of the word? St, Paul wrote, 
‘To him who accounteth anything to be unclean, to 
him it is unclean’ (Rom. xiv. 14); that is, if, Judging 
a particular course of action by the highest standards 
which I know, I deem it to be sinful, then for me it is 
sinful, but for someone else who is governed by different 
standards (which he thinks to be as high as mine) it 
may not be sinful. It is obvious that the word ‘sinful’ 
in this context carries the implication of accountability 
for sin. Are we to limit the word sin to that wrong- 
doing for which our conscience holds us accountable? 
The present writer thinks not; for what we may 
honestly deem to be right may be wrong in the sight 
of God. It is very difficult to alter the usage of long- 
established theological terms, and it may be doubted 
whether it is desirable in this case. It may fairly be 
contended that the definition ‘Sin is moral imperfec- 
tion for which the agent is in God’s sight accountable’ 
is too narrow and individual. A term is needed to 
cover that which is wrong in disposition or actions, 
not merely from the relative viewpoint of accounta- 
bility, but from the absolute standpoint of God— all 
that which breaks the sonship, that from which the 
world, in every age, needs to be redeemed. It seems 
as though we rnust retain the word sin for this wider 
reality— not merely for the sins for which individuals 
are accountable, but ‘the sin of the world.’ Sin may 
then be defined as every disposition and action and 
habit which is out of fiarmony with the holy will of 
oiir heavenly Father. 


Chapter VI 


THE RECONCILIATION OF MAN 
AND GOD 

We have seen that God is the Father of all men, that 
He loves all and desires all to live in fellowship with 
Him as sons. But, on the other hand, we have also 
found that human sin has broken the sonship and 
clouds the fellowship. Man stands in need of God’s 
forgiveness, and of deliverance from sin and guilt. 
The question arises whether it is possible for a righteous 
God to forgive sin without injury to the interests of 
righteousness. Is it possible to remove the stains of 
guilt from man’s conscience, and to break the fetters 
of sinful habit? Can man and God be reconciled? 
The New Testament teaches that the death of Christ 
stands in a vital relation to the forgiveness of sins, 
and to deliverance from the guilt and power of sin. 
For this reason theology has been accustomed to 
speak of the death of Christ as an atonement for sin. 
But the word atonement is not a New Testament 
word. The word, which is so translated in the A.V., 
is rendered reconciliation in the R.V. The New 
Testament writers do not tell us precisely how the 
death of Christ secures the forgiveness of sins. Indeed, 
in the main, the different writers expound the truth 
in different ways. But aU agree that forgiveness is 
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mediated to men through the Cross. Limits of space 
do ndi; permit a detailed discussion here of the relevant 
New Testament passages. We must content our- 
selves with a summary of the main lines of thought 
on the subject in the New Testament. 

I. NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING 

1. Our Lord is identified with Isaiah's Suffering 
Servant (Isa. liii.)^ The identification is only made 
in so many words in Acts viii. 32 ff., but is suggested 
in the following passages — ^Luke iv. 18, xxii. 37; 
Mark viii. 31, cf. x. 33; Acts iii. 13, 26, iv. 27, 30; 
I Pet. ii. 21-4. 

2. There are passages which seem to indicate that 
one of the elements in the sacrifice of the Cross 
was our Lord’s unflinching obedience to the 
demands of truth and righteousness (John xviii. 37; 
Heb, X. 9). 

3. In the Pauline epistles, the reconciliation is 
always represented as the act of God in Christ. The 
idea of a schism in the Godliead is entirely alien to 
Paul. In his view, Christ did nothing which was 
not the direct expression of the Fatlier’s righteous- 
ness and love (2 Cor. v. 19). Christ is described as a 
'jpropitiation,' but it is God Himself who sets Him 
forth as such (Rom. iii. 25),** so that there is a wide 

*Tlae idea of the Suffering Servant (as the words ‘for many’ suggest) 
lies behind Matt. xx. 38. The word ‘ransom’ is a strong figurative 
expression to suggest deliverance. It is pressing the figure tod far to ask 
to whom was the ransom paid? The passage means that our Lord by His 
life, and especially by His deathfaccomplished for man deliverance from sin, 

• The term also occurs in R.V. in i John ii. 3, iv. 10, but it is the trans- 
lation of a different Greek word, the verbal form of which occurs in Heb. 
ii. ly. 
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gulf between this idea and the pagan idea of appease- 
ment. It may be added that the New Tesiament 
always speaks of the reconciliation of Man to God, not 
vice versa. 

4. Paul expounds the mystical idea of victory over 
sin through crucifixion with Christ, burial with Him, 
and resurrection with Him to newness of life 
(Gal. ii. 20; cf. Rom. vi. i-ii). 

5. The Fourth Gospel, although it recognizes the 
central significance of the death of Christ, does not 
view it in isolation, but as the culmination of our 
Lord’s life, The Cross is the supreme event in that 
process whereby Tight’ and ‘life’ entered the 
world. 

6. Rev. xiii. 8 reads, ‘And all that dwell on the 
earth shall worship Him, every one whose name hath 
not been written in the book of life of the Lamb that 
hath been slain from the foundation of the world. 
The words suggest that the principle of sacrifice is 
eternal in the Godhead and that this principle found 
its supreme temporal manifestation in the Incarnation, 
culminating in the Cross. 

7. In order to expound the significance of the Cross 
the New Testament uses, to a limited extent, the 
category of sacrifice (Mark xiv. 24; Matt. xxvi. 28, 
Luke xxii. 20; Rom. iii. 25, viii. 3; i Cor. v. 7; Eph. 
V. 2; I Pet. i, 2, 18 f.; I John iv. 10; and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews). 

1 Some scholars hold that the clause * from the foundation of the world’ 
is to be connected with ‘written’ {‘written from the foundation of the 
world in the book of life,’) cf. xvii. 8, and that the words ‘of the Lamb that 
hath been slain ’ are probably a gloss. It is a point on which scholars may 
fairly differ, but the matter is not vital. ^ The idea of the sacrifice which is 
eternal in the heart of God may be a true idea whether the Seer of the 
Apocalypse intended to express it or not. It may be argued that this 
idea is implied in and is inseparable from the conception that ‘God is love.’ 
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The interpretation of the sacrificial terminology 
used in the New Testament is difiicuit, because we 
have no certain knowledge as to what was the signi- 
ficance attached to sacrifice at that time. 

In primitive religion, sacrifice was probably at first 
regarded as a means of communion between the god 
and his worshipper. Side by side with this, or possibly 
later, arose the idea of sacrifice as a gift to the god. 
This idea dominates the sacrificial thought of the 
Old Testament.^ What was the motive of the gift? 
Was it a thank-offering or was it intended to appease 
the anger of Jehovah? The answer is not clear. 
Doubtless both motives operated at different times 
but it cannot be stated dogmatically what was the 
significance attached to the gift in the time of our 
Lord. It may be that the substitutionary idea had 
entered into Jewish religious thought and into the 
interpretation of sacrifice. But whether this was the 
dominant view is very doubtful. In any case, the 
idea of the gift was gradually spiritualized. It came 
to be seen that the most costly gift which a man can 
offer is himself. The gifts offered in sacrifice thus 
became typical of the worshipper’s self-surrender. 
The sin-offering (which appears to have been one of 
the later sacrifices) does not seem to have had 
a substitutionary or propitiatory significance. The 
purpose of the imposition of the hand of the offerer 
on the victim is not the transference of guilt from 
him to the victim. It simply represents the dedica- 
tion of the animal to God. Were sin transferred to 
the victim, its flesh woi,ffd necessarily be regarded as 
unclean, whereas it is stated to be holy (Lev. vi. 1.7, 

» See G. Buchanan Gray: Sacrifice in the Old Testament, pp. xg f. and 40, 


25, vii. 6). Further, on the Day of Atonement, it is 
not the sacrificial goat, but the non-sacrificial goat 
that bears away the sins of the people into the 

wilderness. 

It is quite likely that the Jews of the first century 
A.D., as also their predecessors, observed the ritual 
of sacrifice because it was commanded in the Law, 
and without any conscious desire or attempt to 
penetrate to its inner meaning. But, in so far as it 
was interpreted, the evidence does not warrant the 
belief that it was usually regarded as a substitutionary 
or penal offering. On the contrary, it was sometimes 
interpreted as a rite typifying inward processes of 
penitence and self-surrender. It is significant that 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who sees in 
Jewish sacrifices a type of the sacrifice of Christ, 
spiritualizes the idea of sacrifice. For him the essential 
element in sacrifice is self-surrender. The efficacious 
element in the sacrifice of Christ is His self-surrender 
to God in His sinless life and death. ‘How much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal 
Spirit offered Himself without blemish unto God, 
cleanse your conscience from dead works to serve 
the living God’ (ix. 14). Christ did away with the 
old sacrifices by His emphasis upon and His obedience 
to the moral and spiritual principles, which lay at 
the heart of the old ritual rightly interpreted. He 
said, ‘Lo, I am come to do Thy will’ (x, 9). ‘By 
which will,’ says the author, ‘we have been sanctified 
through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once 
for ail’ (x. 10). He does noh develop any theory as 
to how the sinless self-surrender of Christ sanctifies 
ns. Christ’s sacrifice ‘acts on the conscience through 
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tlie mind interpreting its significance and in proportion 
as it is thought on.'^ 

It was in this sense that our Lord Himself seems to 
have used sacrificial language at the Last Supper 
{Matt. xxvi. 28; Mark xiv. 24; Luke xxii. 20). He 
evidently had in mind the new Covenant of which 
Jeremiah spoke (xxxi. 31-34). He announces that God 
enters into a new Covenant with His people, and that 
this Covenant, like those of the Old Testament (Exod, 
xxiv, 7 1 ; cf. Gen. xv., where the ritual is not strictly 
sacrificial, but is in many respects similar), is to be 
ratified by sacrifice. The significance of sacrifice, in 
the case of the Old Testament Covenants, lay in the 
fact that it was regarded as the means by which men 
whose wiUs were weak and whose good intentions were 
easily frustrated were enabled to maintain the Covenant. 
And Jesus associated the new Covenant with the 
sacrifice of Himself. He told His disciples that the 
Cross would be the means whereby they would be 
enabled to maintain the New Covenant, Through 
the Cross would come to them the assurance of divine 
forgiveness. By His sinless obedience, even unto 
death. He generated and liberated new spiritual forces, 
which His disciples would find to be a dynamic for 
the maintenance of the New Covenant with God into 
which they were entering. This appears to be the 
meaning which lies behind our Lord’s use of sacrificial 
terminology. 2 

It would seem that it is in the light of such ideas 
as these that we must interpret the category of sacrifice 
as applied to the death Christ in the New Testament, 

‘A. B. Bruce: Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 350. 

* This paragraph is derived from the author’s What is th-e Atonement ? 
Pp. 63 11. 
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and not by the aid of lower and mechanical conceptions 
which may have survived side by side with tliese in 
New Testament times. 

The above summary of the main lines of New Testa- 
ment thought on the relation De tween the death of 
Christ and the forgiveness of sins does not reveal any 
clear-cut doctrine of the Atonement. The New Testa- 
ment does not take us much further than the statements 
'Christ died for our sins' (i Cor. xv. 3), ‘the righteous 
for the unrighteous, that He might bring us to God' 
(i Pet. iii. 18}. It was left to the Church to work out 
the implications of these statements under the guidance 
of the Spirit of Truth. 

a. DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE 

The early Church was far more deeply concerned with the problem 
of Christ’s Person than with that of His Work. During the first 
two centuries of Christian history' after the Apostolic age, there was 
little effort at constructive thought on this subject. The early 
Fathers, in the main, reproduced the language of the New Testament. 
The process of reflection began about the third century. From the 
time of Origen^ (a.d, 185-254) to Anselm (1033-1 log), a period of 
about nine hundred years, the theory that Christ’s death wa,s a 
ransom paid to the Devil dominated theological thought. Among 
those who advocated thi.9 theory were AtigttsHne, Gregory of Nyssa, 
and Bernard. It was not always presented in the same way, and 
was held by some writers side by side with other views, without 
any attempt at reconciliation. But in one form or another this 
theory was dominant (though not unchallenged) until Anselm drove 
it off the field, not so much by direct attack as by the superior worth 
of hi.s own theory. He approached the question from the standpoint 
of the satisfaction for human sin which is due to God’s honour. If 
God were to forgive the sinner unpunished, He would be treating 
the sinner and ilie sinless in the same way. It is therefore due to 
the honour of God that sin be punished. But God, in His mercy, 
accepts ‘ satisfaction ' in place of punishment — ’the satisfaction which 
was offered by Christ when 'in some way He gave Himself up, or 
something of Himself, for the glory of God, for which He was not a 
debtor,’ 

“ * To whom gave He His life as “a ransom for many"? It cannot have 
been to God. Was it not then to the evil one?* (Origen: In Matt, xvi, 8). 
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Anselm's contemporary Ahailard (1079-1142) is commonly 
regarded as the father of what are called the Moral Inflmncs^ 
theories of the Atonement. He regards the Cross primarily as a 
manifestation of redeeming love. ‘Our redemption is that highest 
love in ns brought about by the passion of Christ, a love which not 
only sets us free from the slavery of sin, but acquires for us the true 
liberty of the sons of God, that we may be filled with love rather 
•with all fear of Him who showed us so great gi-ace, than which, on 
His own witness, none greater can be found.' But Abailard’did 
not show how the passion of Christ kindles love within us and sets 
us free from the slavery of sin, nor did he show why love mmst 
choose this way of manifesting itself. 

The Reformers developed the theory of Penal Substitution. Accord- 
ing to the penal theory, God’s attitude to the sinner is necessarily 
one of wrath, because justice demands the punishment of sin 
Christ is the sinner’s representative, or rather substitute, and as 
such He bore the due punishment of sin. The demands o*f justice 
are therefore satisfied, and God’s anger is turned away a 

Faustus Socinus (1539-1604) attacked the satisfaction and penal 
substitution theories root and branch. He held that Christ saves 
by His teaching and example. The significance of the Cross is 
that it opened the way for His resurrection, as the result of %vhich 
He exercises His priestly ofifice in heaven. 

Grotius (1583-1645) restated the penal theory from a new point 
of view. He was a la-wyer, and the sufferings of Christ seemed to 
him to have been not so much a satisfaction to God as to public 
right. This theory is known as the Governmental theory Christ 
died to vindicate the authority of the divine law. His suffeiines 
were not retributive but deterrent.* 

of distinction between what were 
t^ed Wctive’ and ‘siibjective’ theories of the Atonement, 
those which emphasized the influence of the Cross on God and thoshShich 
gave pr^nence to its influence on man. llie distinction is. Kwr 
passing from sight to-day, for two reasons, (i) Because it is reco^^ert 
that every, theory must assume that the Cross exercises a moral 3 ?eTce 
over the sinner, if it is to do its saving work, and (z) It is beconW in 
creasingly realized that the New Testament teaches not that gS Sv^ 
sm because of what was done on the Cross, but that Clirist S 
God IS ready to forgive sm. Ihe initiative of the Father in the wSHf 
leconci lation is being more clearly apprehended. ‘God was in Xkt 
reconciling the world imto Himself.* m c,nrist, 

■ IP® distinction drawn by some of the Reformers between two elements 
m the work of Christ, His acHve and passive obedience, that isTllls Sve 
hfe of righteousness, and His enduring of death, is v^uable. as f Sws 
a realization that Clmst’s life of active obedienc^ to righteousness ^ an 
essential element in His reconciling work. “ ness was an 

» It will be observed that most of the above ■writers nnnrAri -a 
about the Cross into the moulds of dominaS ronStioi^f ff 
particular age. During the perfod of the Father^wEen brilndaae aZ 
warfare were prevalent, tlie practice of ransom existerl To iP® “ 
with this, man was held to be in bondage to the D^vil and iL 
CM.I thought to b. tho ransom paid to S dSiwSoe Thi 
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The theory of Penal Substitution, in one form or another, has 
dominated the thought of the Evangelical Churches down 1o modem 
times. Since the beginning of the nineteenth century many attempts 
have been made to restate the doctrine of the Atonement. Some 
have attempted to state the satisfaction and penal substitution 
theories in a new way ; others have aimed at stating theories which 
have seemed to their atithors to be more in harmony with the moral 
sense. To the former class belong the works of Dr. Dale, and Dr. 
Scott Lidgett. Dr. Dale was evidently conscious of the objections 
to the penal theory, but he did not succeed in breaking away from 
it. He held that Christ suffered the due reward of sin, Himself, 
instead of letting it fall on the sinner, and thus ofiered satisfaction 
to the ' eternal law of righteousness.’ But ‘ the eternal law of 
righteousness * is a mere abstraction if viewed apart from God. Dr. 
Scott Lidgett seeks to interpret the Cross in the light of the Father- 
hood of God and the spiritual obedience of Christ. He says, ‘Our 
Lord in His death fulfilled all the conditions of filial satisfaction. 
He "tasted” to the full of those penal conditions which reveal 
the wrath of God against sin.' 

We pass now to writers who repudiate the theory of penal sub- 
stitution, and find the meaning of the Cross in other directions, 

McLeod Campbell in his book The Nature of the Atonement, develops 
an idea to which much prominence has been given, though it is not 
his only, or even his main contribution to the discussion. It is 
that Christ ofiered to God on behalf of humanity the sacrifice of 
vicarious penitence. The same thought is reviv^ and developed 
by Moberly in his Atonement and Personality. 

But the theory which appears to be commanding the most general 
assent in the opening years of the twentieth century is that which 
was first stilted in developed form by Horace Bushnell. He con- 
ceived of the Cross as the supreme manifestation in time of the 
sacrifice which is eternal in the heart of God. ‘We are not to con- 
ceive that our blessed Saviour is some other and better side of 
Deity, a God composing and satisfying God; but all that there is 


Mediaeval Period was the age of chivalry, and the Atonement was inter- 
preted in terms of this institution. Sin was defined as a violation of God’s 
honour and Christ’s work as a satisfaction (Anselm). Later, in harmony 
with changing political conditions, the Atonement was interpreted in 
terms of absolute monarchy (the Reformers) and later of jurisprudence 
(Grotius), and Chi'ist was x-eprcscnted as a substitute who bore the punish- 
ment of our sins, in the one case to appease the divine anger, in the other 
to satisfy the demands of public right (see David Smith: The Atonement 
in the Light of History and of the Modern Spirit, pp. gfi f). Thus, in each 
case, doctrine was shaped by the pouring of ideas into pre-existent moulds. 
It sc‘.ems to have been left to Meixjod Campbell (1856) to point out that the 
Atonement ought to be interpreted ‘by^ts own light.’ ‘And surely this 
is the right course that untested pre-conceptions may not mislead us ; for 
even as to the abstract question: “What is an atonement for sin?” it is 
surely wise to seek its answer in tlie study of the atonement for sin actually 
made’ {The Nature of the Atonement, 4th ed., p. 10^. 
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in Him expresses God, even as He is, and has been of old — -snch a 
Being infHis love that He must needs take our evils on His feeling, 
and bear the burden of our sin. Nay. there is a cross in God before 
the wood is seen on Calvary; hid in God’s own virtue itself, strug- 
gling as heavily in burdened feeling through all the previous ages, 
and struggling as heavily now, even in the throne of the worlds. 
This, too, exactly, is the cross that our Christ crucified reveals and 
sets before us. Let us come, then, not to the wood alone, not to the 
nails . . . but to the very feeling of our God, and there take shelter.’^ 
This theory is not a bare assertion that the Cross saves, by manifest- 
ing the love of God. It seeks to show how the love thus manifested 
saves. The Cross is not a mere dramatic representation of the love 
of God. It is the manifestation in time of the eternal travail of 
God in resistance to sin. This revelation of love reconciles the 
sinner to God through acting on hia conscience as the mind appre- 
hends its meaning.® 


3. LINES OF CONSTRUCTION 

It need hardly be said that no theory contains the 
whole truth concerning the relation of the Cross to the 
reconciliation of man and God. It is perhaps too much 
to hope that such a theory will ever be forthcoming, 
Probably every theory that has been promulgated, 
and which has commanded some measure of assent 
among Christians, has within it some element of truth, 
and has made some contribution to the enrichment of 
Christian thought. It is worth while to remark at this 
point that men are reconciled to God through the 
Cross and not through any theory of the Cross. Multi- 
tudes have been saved from sin and reconciled to God 
by the power of the Cross, who had not consciously 
held any theory of the Atonement. The crucified 

^ The Vicarious Sacrifice, p. 33!. This theory does not involve Pain 
passianism, i.e. the idea of the Father suffering in the flesh. I’atripa'^ 
sianism denied the reality of personal distinctions in the Godhead, a ven 
different thing from the assertion *lhat God suffered in and with Christ. 

» Among modern exponents of ibis theory are Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, Dr 
G. B. Stevens, Dr. David Smith, Mr. Vernon F. Storr, Dr. VV. Temple, Dr 
Newton Clarke, and Dr. Douglas White. 
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Christ makes His own appeal to mind and heart and 
conscience, and often these are illumined an3 moved 
and quickened, so that truth is apprehended by swift 
processes which are not easily andysed. The evangC' 
list, therefore, need not be silent until the theologian 
provides him with a satisfactory theory. Nevertheless, 
the evangelist and the theologian may be co-workers. 
If the Cross ‘acts on the conscience through the mind, 
interpreting its significance,’ the evangelist’s message 
will be with greater power if the theologian has helped 
his mind to interpret to other minds the significance 
of the Cross. The duty devolves on the theologian, 
therefore, to persevere in his task, even though he is 
aware that he cannot attain finality. Where the full- 
orbed vision of a many-sided truth is too much for us, 
it means a great deal if we can catch some glimpses of 
it from different angles. 

The following statements about the Cross would 
probably command the assent (with varying emphasis) 
of most theologians (whatever their own particular 
theories), and it is perhaps well to concentrate on 
agreements rather than on differences. 

I. As McLeod Campbell taught, the Cross is to be 
interpreted ‘by its own light.’ That is to say, we 
are not to start with preconceived ideas as to what 
God or Love or Justice is, or with theories as to how 
a perfect reconciliation ought to be accomplished, but 
we must begin with the expeidence of the redeeming 
efficacy of the Cross and must seek to understand its 
implications. Doctrine should not be shaped by 
forcing faith into certain moulds, but should be the 
outcome of faith thinking in terms of history and 
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experience. This is why we can never feel that any 
theory of the Cross is quite adequate. For the Cross 
unfolds more and more of its meaning to us as we grow 
in the Christian life. 

2. The Cross is concerned with the relation of persons. 
Theories of the Cross are not helpful except in so far 
as they show how through the death of Christ men may 
be brought into a right relation with God, how we may 
enter into the fellowship of sons. It is necessary to 
emphasize this, obvious though it appears. We shall 
do well to avoid the realm of abstractions and to keep 
to the realm of personal relations. ‘Christ suffered 
for sins once, . . . that He might bring us to God (i 
Pet. iii. i8). 

3. The Cross reveals God’s attitude to sin, both in 
His resistance of it and in His condemnation of it.^ 
It is impossible for any one who views sin in the light 
of the Cross to treat it with levity.^ It has been said 
that 'the sense of sin is a creation of Christianity,’ and 
history does not refute the statement. The sense of 
sin as sin against God has been born at the Cross as men 
have realized what sin did to the eternal Son of God, 
and what God in Christ did and endured in order to 
express His condemnation of sin and to overcome it. 

4. Tire act of reconciliation in the Cross was the 

of God. It was not the outcome of a schism in the 
Godhead. ‘God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son’ (John iii. 16). Nor does the power 
of the Cross lie in the fact that it shows us human 
nature at its highest in Jesus Christ, offering its best to 
God — ^though incidentahy it does that. But the 

‘ For a discussion of the wrath of God see chap in, p. 72. 

• ‘The suffering and death of Christ for sinners teaches us the tarribk evil 
of sin and the wonderful love of God’ ^Wesleyan Catechism) p, 5). 
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Cross derives its saving power from the fact that it was 
a sacrificial act of God in Christ on behalf of mW. 

5. The supreme motive of the Cross was the love of 
God. Whatever else some theories have failed to see 
in the Cross, probably no single theory has entirely 
missed the vision of grace, Origen and Augustine, 
Bernard and AbaOard, the Reformers and all the 
modern interpreters would have joined in singing the 
evangelical hymn: 

O ’twas level ’twas wondrous love, 

The love of God to me; 

It brought the Saviour from above 
To die on Calvary. 

6. The Divine love active in the Cross had as its 
object, not merely individuals, but the whole race. 
Jesus Christ in the power which He exercises through 
the Cross has become the Head of a New Humanity. It 
was not for nothing that the early Christians were 
called by their contemporaries ‘the third race.’ They 
had become a new race, diherent from Greeks and 
Barbarians, and from Jews and Gentiles, ‘new crea- 
tions,’ ‘ an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
a people for God’s own possession’ to show forth the 
excellencies of Him who called them out of darkness 
into His marvellous light (i Pet. ii. 9). The Cross is 
therefore the means of the creation of a New Humanity, 
obedient to new laws, governed by new forces, and 
manifesting a new collective righteousness. 

If the race is to be reconciled to God, the antagonism 
of contending wills must be^overcome. Reason and 
the ordinary bonds of social life achieve this to some 
extent, but a radical reconciliation is only brought 
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about in so far as minds and hearts and wills come 
under an influence which regenerates and transforms 
them. Every other apparent reconciliation is super- 
ficial. History and experience prove that the only 
reconciling power which strikes down to the roots of 
human thoughts and feelings is love and especially 
the love of God, in which the perverse and conflicting 
wills of men find a centre of unity, so that being recon- 
ciled to God they are reconciled to one another. Love 
is the explanation of the Incarnation, and love must be 
the explanation of the climax of the Incarnation, 
namely the death of Christ. God, out of His great 
love for us, took upon Himself our nature ‘bearing 
our griefs and carrying our sorrows.’ It would seem 
as though in a world such as ours in which ‘the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pair together,’ 
because of the conflict of contending wills, and in which 
sin is never resisted and overcome without suffering, 
the suffering of the Cross was a moral necessity, if the 
pui-pose of love which is eternal in the heart of God, 
and was revealed in the Incarnation, was to be fulfilled. 


Chapter VII 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
THE HOLY SPIRIT 

The ancient Hebrews used the term spirit (breath 
or wind) to signify the invisible principle of life, and 
invisible beings, good or bad. From this beginning 
Old Testament thought rises to the conception of the 
Spirit of the one God. 


1. The Spirit of God in the Old Testament 

The Spirit of God is synonymous with the divine 
energy. The Spirit is active in creation (Gen. i. 2; 
Ps. civ. 30), is the source of intellect in man (Job xxxii. 
8), and of special endowments (Gen. xli. 38; Exod. 
xxviii. 3, xxxi. 3), and is the inspirer of lawgivers, poets, 
and prophets (Num. xi, 17, 25!; 2 Sam. xxiii. 2; 
I Kings xxii. 24; Ezek. xi. 5; Dan, iv. 8, v. ii). The 
action of the Spirit is universal in its range (Ps. cxxxix. 
7), but it is specially associated with the redemptive 
mission of Israel and with the work of the Messiah, 
upon whom the prophets foresaw that the Spirit would 
rest in the fullness of strength and goodness (Isa. xi. 2). 
Ultimately the gift of the Spirit is regarded as moral, 
127 
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and as securing purity, strength, and penitence^ 
(Ps. li/ii; Isa. Ixiii. lo 1 , Zech. xii. lo). Some of 
the prophets anticipated a wide extension of the opera- 
tions of the Spirit of God in the days of the Messianic 
Kingdom (Ezek. xxxvii. 14, xxxix. 29; Isa. xxxii. 15. 
xliv, 3, lix. 21; Zech. xii. 10; Joel ii. 28). 

In the Old Testament it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish between God Himself and the Spirit by which 
He moves in men’s hearts. Nevertheless, the distinc- 
tion exists. The Hebrew tendency was to think of 
God as being too majestic and remote for immediate 
approach and communion. This tendency is illustrated 
by the rise of belief in hierarchies of angels, inter- 
mediaries between men and God. But the belief 
in the Spirit of God is on a far higher plane, and is 
characteristic of what was loftiest and deepest in the 
religious experience of Israel. 

2. The Spirit of God in Inter-Testamental 
Literature 

The conception of the Spirit falls rather into the 
background in apocryphal and ■'apocalyptic literature- 
The religion of the inter-testamental period is generally 
held to have been more external and legal than experi- 
mental. This was bound to affect the development 
of an idea so vitally related to experience as that of 
the Spirit. Moreover, the Scriptures had by now 

» In the earlier prophets, the Spirit’s activity was discenied in the slate 
of ecstasy rather than in any moral process, and it was perhaps because they 
wished to dissociate their calling from the prophetic frenzy that the earlier 
writing prophets rarely claimed m be inspired by the Spirit. But Second 
Isaiah and Ezekiel gave to the work of the Spirit a moral rather than a 
physic'dl or psychical meaning, and from their time the Spirit WJis regaj-ded 
as ‘ a moral energy, operating for moral ends.’ 
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become central in the national life. It was felt that 
the age of prophecy was past. The function mf the 
age, it was believed, was not to seek new inspiration, 
but to interpret the Spirit-inspired messages of the past. 

In the Jewish-Alexandrian book of Wisdom, however, 
the Spirit of God still seems to be a living idea. ‘The 
Spirit of the Lord hath filled the world’ (i. 7). ‘For 
thine incorruptible Spirit is in all things. "V^erefore 
Thou convictest little by little them that fall from the 
right way' (xii. i f.). 

3. The Spirit of God in the New Testament 

The references to the Spirit in the Synoptic Gospels 
are naturally scanty, as Pentecost had not yet occurred. 
(They are more frequent in Luke than in Matthew and 
Mark.) The Spirit descends on our Lord in His 
baptism and equips Him for His vocation (Matt. iii. 16; 
Mark i. 10; Luke iii. 22), with the result that He leaves 
the Jordan 'full of the Holy Spirit’ (Luke iv. i). He 
is ‘led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted 
of the Devil’ (Matt. iv. i; Mark i. 12; Luke iv. i); 
that is to say, that in the fellowship of the Spirit He was 
now constrained to face the problems and perplexities 
which had to be resolved if He was to fulfil His ministry. 
After this He returns to Galilee ‘in the power of the 
Spirit’ (Luke iv. 14), and in the Synagogue at Nazareth 
applies to Himself the words, ‘The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon Me’ (Luke iv. 18 f.). 

One or two very significant utterances of our Lord 
are recorded. He says to His disciples, ‘And when 
they lead you to judgement, and deliver you up, be 
not anxious beforehand what ye shall speak? but, 

K , 
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whatsoever shall be given you in that hour, that speak 
ye : for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost ’ 
(Mark xiii. ii; Matt. x. 20; Luke xii. 12). This seems 
to harmonize very closely with the teaching of the 
Fourth Gospel as to the Paraclete.^ Again there is 
no forgiveness for those who sin against the Holy 
Spirit (Mark iii. 28 f.; Matt. xii. 31 f.; Luke xii. 10). 
Our Lord is speaking of those who charge Him with 
casting out devils by the power of Satan. To make 
such a charge is a sign of wilful blindness to the truth. 
It is to say, ‘Evil, be thou my good.’ For such a sin 
there is, in the nature of the case, no forgiveness, 
because those guilty of it are incapable of receiving 
forgiveness. This sin against the truth is described as 
sin against the Holy Spirit, He is not here called the 
Spirit of Truth, as in the Fourth Gospel, but the 
suggestion lies on the surface.® 

We have to turn to the Fourth Gospel for a more 
detailed account of our Lord’s teaching as to the 
Holy Spirit. This evangelist teaches, as does his 
Lord, that the gift of the Spirit was not given to the 
disciples until after Jesus was glorified (vii. 39). The 
function of the Spirit is to carry on the work of Christ 
when He has departed, and to carry it on on a wider 
scale, and with more far-reaching results (xvi. 7 f.). 
How is this teaching, that the Spirit could come only 
after Jesus was glorified, to be reconciled with the fact 
that the Spirit was recognized to have been active in 
Old Testament times? The context makes clear that 
the meaning of the promises recorded by the evangelist 

1 See especially the Lucan fom of the saying, ‘ For the Holy Spirit shall 
teach you in that very horn: what ye ought to say’ (cf. John xiv, 17). 

•See also Matt, xii. 28, ‘But if I by the Spirit of God cast out devils, 
then is the kingdom of God come upon you’ {cf. Luke xi. 20). 
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is that the Spirit, who is the Spirit of Truth, and whose 
primary function is revelation, will be given toymen in 
greater fullness, and that His revelation will have a 
larger and deeper content after Jesus is glorified. 
The Spirit is described as the Paraclete — that is, the 
Comforter or Helper. He is the agent in the New 
Birth (iii. 5), and is to interpret the gospel anew to 
each succeeding age, bringing out the hidden implica- 
tions of our Lord’s teaching (xiv. 26, xvi. 13 f.). 

At times it seems as though the coming of Christ 
in glory is confused with the coming of the Spirit. T 
will not leave you desolate: I come unto you’ (xiv. 18). 
The reference here is probably to the Parousia.^ ‘I 
will pray the Father, and He shall give you another 
Comforter’ (xiv. 16). Plainly the Comforter is distinct 
from the risen and glorified Christ. But the two ideas 
are akin. The evangelist is re-stating the doctrine of 
the Parousia in the light of his experience. The hope 
of the early and visible return of the Lord is fading, 
and he would have men realize that Christ comes again 
in every manifestation of the power of the Spirit. As 
in the writings of Paul, which we shall review later, 
the distinction is not sharply drawn between the Spirit 
and the living Christ, but that the evangelist made 
the distinction is certain, and the distinction is of such 
a nature as is possible for us dimly to apprehend. 
This problem will confront us again when we come to 
analyse the teaching of St. Paul. 

The idea of the Spirit looms large in the early 
chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. The Lord had 
promised the disciples, ‘Ye sl^dl receive power, when 
the Holy Ghost is come upon you ’ (i. 8) . The narrative 

* Popularly known as ' the second coming.’ 
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tells us that the gift of the Spirit came upon them all 
when they were assembled in one place on the Day 
of Pentecost (chap. ii.). The chapter describes a 
profound spiritual experience, the nature of which is 
not easily apprehended. But the results of the experi- 
ence are quite evident. There came to the disciples 
a new sense of the presence and power of God. They 
were saved from regarding the gospel as a mere com- 
pendium of beliefs, or as a code of ethics. Their 
religion became instinct with energy and power. 
They knew that they were not the followers of a dead 
hero, but that their Lord was alive among them in 
spiritual power. They were welded together into a 
holy fellowship, and they felt themselves to be 
endowed with invincible power. They attributed 
this life-giving transformation to the gift of the 
Spirit. The Church is simply the organ of the Spirit 
(xx. 28). 

It is in the Pauline epistles that we find the begin- 
nings of a theology of the Holy Spirit. For Paul, the 
Spirit is that Divine Power which lays hold of our 
nature and inwardly transforms it. The Spirit stands 
in vital relation to the new life in Christ. The Apostle’s 
treatment of the doctrine is, therefore, practical and 
experimental rather than speculative. To read Trini- 
tarian speculations into Paul is to anticipate the 
thought of a later period. He believed in the Spirit 
as the agent of the hidden life of God in the souh He 
does not seem to have concerned himself with the 
formulation of a theory of the relation in which the 
Spirit stands to God aijd to Jesus Christ. He .speaks 
of the Spirit sometimes as the Spirit of God (Rom. 
viii. 9; I Cor. ii. ii, iii. 16, vi, ii, vii. 40, xii. 3; 2 Cor. 
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iii, 3; PhiL iii. 3), and sometimes as the Spirit of 
Giirist (Rom. viii. 9; 2 Cor. iii. 17!.; Phil. i. Ig). 

It is supposed by some that Paul identified the Spirit 
with the Imng Christ. It must be admitted that the 
Christian man cannot in his experience distinguish 
between the fellowship of the Spirit and fellowship 
with the living Christ, But it does not follow from 
this that the Spirit and the living Christ are ultimately 
and fundamentally identical. ‘ Paul is never tired of 
insisting that the Spirit reproduces in Christian men 
the mind and character of Christ. Yet he does not 
conceive of it as so acting because it is one with Christ 
and emanates from His personality. His thought is 
rather that when men have put their faith in Christ a 
divine power takes hold of them, and transforms them 
into His likeness. It is the Spirit of Christ inasmuch 
as He brings it into action, but God Himself sends 
the Spirit of His Son into our hearts.’^ 

The truth is that, so far is Paul from identif5dng 
the Spirit with Christ that he takes the utmost pains 
to distinguish between them. The very expression 
' The Spirit of Christ ' is a proof that he did not regard 
them as identical. Again, the benediction (‘The 
grace of the Lord Jesus Clmst, and the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all' 
—2 Cor. xiii. 14) is strangely worded if Christ and the 
Spirit are identical. 

By the Spirit, Paul means God as He dwells within 

* E. F. Scott : The Spirit in the New Testament, p. 178. See also A. E. 
J. Rawlinson: The N. T. Doctrine of the Christ, p. 159. ‘The risen Christ 
indvt'eUs this Church through the Spirit smd that is St. Paul’s real thought. 
The Spirit, as it were, actualizes in the hearts of believers and in the 
fellowship of the Christian Society, the presence of Christ, who, except in 
so far as He is thus operative in the Church through the Spirit is regarded 
as "seated on the right hand of God.’” 
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men, making them conscious of the full moral mean- 
ing anG power of Jesus Christ. ‘The Spirit of God is 
called the Spirit of Christ, when the content of His 
operation is considered.' ^ Modern religious wiiters 
may not be successful in keeping the two ideas 
apart, but that they are distinct ideas in Paul's 
theology (and, indeed, throughout the New Test- 
ament) follows from the contentions which we have 
adduced. 

There are passages in the New Testament which 
recognize the immanence of God or His Word in all 
men and in all life (John i. 1-9; Acts xvii, 25; Heb. 
i. 3). But in the New Testament the Holy Spirit is 
conceived as peculiarly the gift of God to the Church. 
He works in and through the Church. This must be 
so if the Holy Spirit is conceived of, not merely as 
God immanent, but as God immanent in such a way 
as to bring to the believer's consciousness the full 
content and power of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


4. Development of Docteine 

The early Christians were vague and uncertain as 
to the personality and divinity of the Holy Spirit. 
The post-apostolic Church followed apostolic precedent 
in associating the Holy Spirit with the Father and 
the Son, Early baptismal creeds professed faith in 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and early doxoiogies 
and hymns glorified the Spirit as well as the Father 
and the Son. The Spirjf was regarded as an object of 


*Hacring; The Christian Faith, II. 719. 
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faith and adoration, yet no early creed or hymn 
called Him God. Some writers of the second tentury 
even showed a tendency to confuse the Spirit with 
the Son, In 389 Athanasius wrote of some heretics 
who held that the Holy Spirit is simply ‘one of the 
ministering spirits.’ No attempt was made in our 
Nicene Creed to expound the nature of the divinity 
of the Spirit. It was simply affirmed that the Holy 
Spirit is ‘the Lord and Life-giver who proceedeth 
from the Father, who with the Father and the Son 
is to be worshipped and glorified.’ But a council of 
bishops who met at Rome in 369 affirmed that the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit are ‘of one Godhead, 
one power, one character, one essence.’ ‘In no respect 
do we separate the Holy Spirit, but we adore Him, 
together with the Father and the Son as perfect in 
all things, in power, honour, majesty and Godhead.’ 

Augustine was the first to teach distinctly the 
procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son as well 
as from the Father. The words ‘and from the Son’ 
(filioque) which were added to the Nicene Creed in 
the West in a.d. 589 have never been accepted by 
the Eastern Church, and form one of the grounds of 
division. Superficially, at any rate, the difference 
concerns a theological subtlety which need not greatly 
concern the ordinary Christian. But it does seem 
desirable that the Creed should reflect the New Testa- 
ment teaching that the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of God 
and, the Spirit of Christ. 



Chapter VIII 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
THE HOLY TRINITY 

"What is meant by the Holy Trinity? We learn 
from the New Testament that God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Spirit, three Persons, are 
one God/^ That is a statement of the materials out 
of which the doctrine of the Trinity has been fashioned. 
This doctrine is not the outcome of mere speculation. 
It is an effort to do justice to the facts recorded in 
the New Testament, namely, that God has revealed 
Himself as P'ather, Son, and Holy Spirit. Once these 
facts were accepted, the Church was bound either to 
develop a doctrine of the Tri-unity God, or to accept 
Tritheism (i.e. the belief in three gods). But Chris- 
tianity is monotheistic consequently the Church 
developed the doctrine of the Trinity in order to 
safeguard its monotheism. 


I. NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING 

The New Testament attributes divinity to the Son 
and to the Spirit as well as^to the Father. There is 

* Wesleyan Catechism, p. 6. 

• Monotheism is the belief that there is one God. 
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no need to quote again here the passages already given 
in chapter II., which refer to the divinity of the Son. 

Our Lord’s teaching concerning the Holy Spirit^ 
is recorded mainly in the Fourth Gospel. The Spirit 
is the agent of the New Birth (iii. 5). He is the Spirit 
of Truth (xiv. 17), who will interpret Christ (xvi. 14). 
There are foreshadowings of the same teaching in 
the Synoptic Gospels. 'It is not ye that speak, but 
the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you’ 
(Matt. X. 20). Christ casts out devils 'by the Spirit 
of God’ (Matt. xii. 28). The Holy Spirit is one of 
God’s good gifts to His children (Luke xi. 13). The 
teaching of the rest of the New Testament harmonizes 
with this. It was the Spirit who equipped the disciples 
for their great enterprise on the day of Pentecost 
(Acts ii. 2-4). Ail the gifts and graces of the Christian 
life are the fruit of the inward operation of the Spirit 
(Rom. viii. 1-27; i Cor. xii. 3-11; Gal, iv. 6, v. 22-25). 

The New Testament, therefore, clearly represents 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit as each 
possessed of divine attributes and fulfilling divine 
functions, and yet these three are not represented as 
unrelated to one another. The Son is the Son of the 
Father, and the Spirit is the Spirit of the Father and 
of the Son. Sometimes the three are all mentioned 
together, as in Matt, xxviii. 19: 'Baptizing them into 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost in the apostolic benediction: ‘The 

* See also chap. VII. 

• Although this passage is found in all the manuscripts, its atithority 
is sometitnes djsfmted, on the ground that in the earliest days baptism w-is 
into the name of Jesus Christ or fae Lord Jesus, and not into the Tri-une 
Name (Acts ii. 38, viii, 16, x, 48, xix. 5). It is suggested that Matt, xxviii, 
19 is an interpolation intended to justify later ecclesiastical usage. But 
if the baptismal formula which had the weight of our Lord’s authority 
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grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with’you all® 
(2 Cor. xiii. 14); and in Heb. ix„ 14: ‘How much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who through the 
eternal Spirit offered Himself without blemish unto 
God/ &c. The New Testament does not go any further 
than this in the direction of constructing a doctrine. 

II. DOCTRINAL DEVELOPMENT 

The early Christians do not seem to have been greatly exercised 
with the problem of reconciling their belief in Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit with their traditional monotheism. It was enough for 
them that they knew all three in their own personal experience, 
and that yet they were conscious of worshipping but one God. The 
practical issues which confronted them precluded any devotion of 
interest to speculative problems. But, in the nature of things, these 
problems were bound to be faced sooner or later, if only under 
pressure of criticism by the foes of Christianity. The problem of 
the Trinity does not seem to have consciously emerged till the third 
century a.d. But meanwhile much valuable preparatory work had 
been done in the investigation of the Son’s relation to the Father. 
The second-century writers set forth the co-eternal existence of the 
Son with the Father, and they used the term generation to indicate 
the going forth of the Son from the Father. This line of thought 
was further developed by Origen (a.d. 185-254), who spealts of 
the eternal generation of the Son from the essence of the Father. 

The first half of the third century saw the rise of what is known 
as the Monarchian controversy. The difficulty was being felt of 
reconciling the divinity of Christ with the truth of the divine unity. 
Certain teachers in Rome, the chief of whom was SaheUms, held 
that God is one Person who manifests Himself in three relations or 
aspects — Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Thus it was the leather 
who suffered on the cross. Tertullian (died c. 220), the great North 
African Father, wrote a treatise in reply which had a great influence 
on the terminology of Trinitarian doctrine. He used the term 
substance to signify divinity and all that is inherent in it. Then he 
laid it down that tiiree Persons may possess this substance on equal 


beliind it was 'in the name of Christ,’ it is difficult to understand how or 
why it was later universally altered. 

The passage which occurs in the A.VT'-— ‘For there are three that bear 
record in heavm, the Father, the Word, and The Holy Ghost; and these 
three are one (i John v. 7)— is missing from all the older Greek 
manuscripts, Jind is almost universally regarded as an interpolation. 
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terms, though in diverse manners. The Greek theologians ulti- 
mately c^pae to use the terms essence and hypostasis to correspond 
with substance and person. Some of the latter emphasized the 
distinction of Persons rather than the Unity of Substance, whereas 
Augustine, the greatest of the latter Fathers, laid the emphasis 
on the unity of the substance. The Greeks said 'There are three 
Persons in one God ' ; Augustine said, ‘ There is one God in three 
Persons.’ If we lay down first the unity of the substance, we 
find it difficult afterwards to account for the Trinity of Persons. 
If, on the contrary, we lay down first the Trinity of Persons, we 
shall find it difficult to account for the unity of substance. In 
the former case w'e seem to incline to Sabellianism, in the latter 
to Tritheism, 

The official thought of the Church followed Augustine, but 
popular ideas have always tended in the direction of the Greek 
teaching; that is, popular conceptions have always leaned in a 
tritheistic direction. Augustine’s teaching is embodied in the 
so-called Athanasian Creed (fifth or sixth century). This is a Western 
Creed, but, apart from the statement that the Spirit proceeds from 
&e Son as well as the Father, it has met with a wide acceptance 
in the East. 

'We worship one God in Trinity and Trinity in unity. Neither 
confounding the Persons: nor dividing the Substance. For there 
is one Person of the Father: another of the Son: and another of 
the Holy Ghost. But the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost is all one : the Glory equal, the Majesty co-eternal. 
. . . The Father eternal: the Son eternal: and the Holy Ghost 
eternal. And yet there are not three eternals, but one eternal. . . • 
There are not three Gods, but one God. . . . And in this Trinity 
none is afore or after another : none is greater or less than another. 
But the whole three Persons are co-eternal and co-equal.^ 


HI. EXPOSITION OF THE DOCTRINE 

1. God is One. There are not three gods, but one. 

2. The Godhead is one Being, consisting of three 
Persons,^ Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The Son is 

* From this time Trinitarian doctrine does not seem to have been 
seriously challenged imtil after the Reformation. The founder of 
Unitarianism was Faustus Socinus (1539-1604), whose views are reflected 
in the Racovian Catechism (1605-9), which asserts that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is contrary both to reas9p, and Scripture. 

* Dr. W. Temple suggests the tbrmula, ‘ Three centres of One Conscious- 
ness’ {Chrisius Veritas, p. 117), to which Professor A. E. Taylor proposes 
as an amendment, * Three centres of One Activity ’ (Essays Catholic ani 
Critical, p, 140). 
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from the Father by eternal generation, the Spirit 
is from the Father and the Son by eternal prOcession. 
The word ‘Person’ has a history in this connexion 
into which we need not enter here. The Fathers 
sought to steer a middle course between two extremes. 
On the one hand, they sought to avoid the SabeUian 
conception of three modes or aspects of the divine 
Being; on the other hand, they sought to avoid 
Tritheism. The word Person was, therefore, not used 
in its full modem sense. But that does not mean 
that the term is to be emptied of all personal signi- 
ficance. 

The Three Persons of the Trinity are ‘three divine 
seifs, who are all acknowledged to be proper 
Subjects of divine predications, although such predica- 
tions pertain to but one indivisible Being.’ ‘Three 
ineffable Selfs subsist in and possess the one indi- 
visible essence and nature of God.’^ But, even if we 
interpret the term ‘person’ in its full modern sense, 
‘the self-conscious subject of an experience,’ we are 
not therefore driven back on Tritheism, for, para- 
doxical as it sounds to us, the Three Persons are one 
Being. ‘The multiplicity is personal; the unity is 
super-personal.’ Lotze said that perfect personality 
belongs only to God. May it not be that the highest 
type of personality is tri-personal, i.e. has three 
self-conscious subjects of experience, whose Being is 
one? That is, they have absolute community of 
thought, purpose, and love. 

3. The Father is the unoriginate source of the 
Godhead. The Son is begotten of the Father, and the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son, 
J.BnXU The Trinity, V. 17%. 
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But only in this sense is there first, second, or third. 
The subordination of the second and third Persons 
does not involve an essential inequality, for all three 
Persons possess the same essence. The three Persons 
are co-eternal and co-equal. 

4. The three Persons equally possess the fullness 
of the Godhead. Each Person by Himself is God and 
Lord, and in each Person the other divine Persons 
exist in inseparable unity, although without confusion 
of persons. The act of each Person is, in a real 
sense, the act of all Three. ^ 

The doctrine of the Trinity is not primarily a 
speculative doctrine. It is a speculative construction 
of materials provided by revelation and Christian 
experience. The definition has stood the test of time, 
mainly because it is believed that the Church was 
divinely guided in framing it. But the definition, in 
its terminology and in its description of processes in 
the internal life of the Godhead, goes beyond New 
Testament teaching. These may, of course, be legiti- 
mate developments, but it is impossible to deny the 
speculative elements present. For this reason there 
are many who, while holding firmly to the Tri-unity 
of God, think it best to go no further in the way of 
definition than the use of New Testament terms.® 

i by the ‘ Economic’ Trinity is meant the Three Persons as they manifest 
themselves in relation to the world and to man; by the ‘Immanent’ or 
‘Essential* Trinity is meant the Three Persons in their relation to each 
other. 

»e.g. John Wesley {Sermon on the Trinity): ‘I insist on no explanation 
at all; no, not even on the best I ever saw; I mean that which is given in 
the creed commonly ascribed to Athanasius. ... I dare not insist on any 
one’s using the word Trinity or^erson. I use them myself, without any 
scruple, because I know of none better; but if any man has any scruple 
con^'C'-ning thun, who shall constrain him to use them? . , .'I would 
insist only on the direct words, unexplained, just as they lie in the text.* 
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IV. ANALOGIES 

Different wiiters have used analogies drawn from 
Nature and from Human Nature in order to illumine 
the mystery of the Trinity. Tertullian used the illus- 
tration of the root, the tree, the fruit, forming one 
plant; of the fountain, the river, the stream, water 
being the one substance; of the sun, the ray, and the 
terminating point of the ray, light being the one 
substance. Augustine speaks of the spring, the river, 
and the cup of the same substantial water; and the 
root, the trunk, the branch of the same wood. These 
illustrations are intended to help toward the appre- 
hension of the idea of the procession of the Son and 
Spirit from the Father. It is doubtful, however, 
whether they are any real aid to thought in a region 
where all things go out in mystery. 

Other analogies have been used to aid the appre- 
hension of the idea of Three Persons in one Being. 
Since man is made in the image of God, it is supposed 
that a reflection of the Trinity may be found in human 
nature. Augustine finds the image of the Trinity 
in the human soul, which knows itself and loves itself ; 
in memory, intelligence, and will; in the c’jject that 
is seen, the vision, and attention of the one who sees. 
The objection to this kind of analogy, which depends 
on an analysis of human consciousness, is that it leads 
to a Sabellian view of the Trinity, We cannot find three 
persons in consciousness, but only three modes of the 
one person's activity. We have to accept the fact 
that the doctrine of the Trinity cannot be completely 
rationalized. Neither argument nor analogy can make 
it perfectly comprehensible to the reason. The 
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doctrine is given by revelation, and, being thus given, 
it may be shown not to be contrary to reason, and even 
to satisfy some of the most insistent demands of the 
reason. 

¥. THE PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
DOCTRINE 

Tliis doctrine has not a merely speculative interest, 
as is so often supposed; it is of great practical import- 
ance. It stands vitally related to the essential truths 
of the Christian revelation. The following instances 
illustrate this contention: 

1. The Fatherhood of God. Christianity teaches 
that God is 'our Father.’ This is not a mere form 
or figure to suggest His love. It is not a mere synonym 
for Creator. The doctrine of the Trinity asserts that 
God is eternally and essentially Father. He is the 
eternal Father of the eternal Son. Fatherhood, 
therefore, belongs to the innermost nature of God. 
The Christian doctrine of the Fatherhood of God 
does not depend simply on the fact that our Lord 
taught us to call God ‘our Father.* It is deep- 
grounded in the eternal essence of God. 

2. God is Love. The doctrine of the Trinity gives 
us the most certain assurance possible that God is 
love. If God’s inmost nature is love, Fie must have 
loved from eternity. He cannot have waited for an 
object of love till the process of creation was begun. 
The doctrine of the Trinity assures us that as God is 
tri-personal, He does npt need to go outside Himself 
for an object of love. That is to say, God is love, 
not merely in relation to His creatures/but in 
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His inmost essence. He is Eternally and essentially 
love. 

3. The implications of the doctrine of the*Yrimty 
help ns to believe in both the transcendence and 
the immanence of God. In the Father, we see God 
transcendent and in the Holy Spirit, God immanent. 

4. Personality as Social. The doctrine of the 
Trinity affirms that Personality is to be attributed 
to God, not as One Person, but as Three. The 
Personality of God is supreme Reality, and it takes 
the form of a fellowship of Persons, a communion of 
will, intelligence, and love, the basal relations of 
persons not being physical. From this follows the 
very practical lesson that the way to the perfect 
realization of personality is fellowship. The One 
Perfect Personality is a society. Self-realization is 
through fellowship, through community of will, 
intelligence, and love. We must lose ourselves to 
find ourselves. 


Chapter IX 


THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 
IN THE INDIVIDUAL 

The Gospel of Christ is the gospel of salvation. Our 
Lord said, 'The Son of Man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost,’ and Paul says that the gospel 
‘is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth’ (Rom. i. i6). But salvation from what? 
Not merely from the consequences of sin. Only in a 
limited sense does the gospel save from the con- 
sequences of sin. It must be admitted that, even after 
a man has given himself to Christ, he may still suffer 
in his body and in human relationships the con- 
sequences of his past sins. But the gospel does offer 
a way of escape from the worst consequences of sin, 
namely, conformity to the likeness of sin, and aliena- 
tion from God. The gospel offers man salvation from 
sin itself and from all that hinders him from reaching 
his highest destiny as one who is called to be a child of 
God — salvation from sin to holiness, from darkness to 
light, from death to life, from alienation from God 
into reconciliation to God. Salvation has therefore 
a positive and not a merely negative connotation. 

The gospel sets beforp us salvation not as something 
to be achieved merely by ‘rallying the good in tlie 
depths of ourselves,’ but as the gift and work of God. 

146 ■ ■ 
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‘By grace have ye been saved through faith; and that 
not of yourselves: it is the gift of God’ (Epk. ii. 8). 
The grace of God may be defined as ‘His undeserved 
love which yearns over all men and seeks to bring 
them into holy and happy communion with Himself.'^ 
The idea of grace is carried a stage further when Paul 
says, ‘God is able to make all grace abound unto you; 
that ye . . . may abound unto every good work ’ (2 
Cor. ix. 8). Here grace is God’s love energizing within 
us; it is synonymous with the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, and to Paul the Spirit ‘meant the gracious 
power of God which evoked faith in Jesus as the 
crucified and risen Christ, and then mediated to the 
receptive, obedient life all that the Lord was and did 
tor His own people. 

Salvation is, therefore, not merely a moral reforma- 
tion. It is the outcome of a response to the inward 
energizing of the Spirit of God. But it is none 
the less a moral process, for it cannot be accom- 
plished without man’s consent and co-operation. 
And yet even this consent is primarily of God, 
whose grace is already at work in our hearts inclining 
them to Himself. This is what is called prevenient 
grace. 

The psychological process through which a man 
passes when he experiences salvation is often called 
Conversion. Of recent years psychologists have de- 
voted considerable attention to the phenomena of 
conversion. They are agreed that it is an experience 
which cannot be dismissed as a hallucination, but 
must be treated seriously, and that a parallel ex- 


* Wesleyan Catechism, p, 5. 

Paul anA Paulinii^, PP- syf. 
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perience occurs in non-Christian circles.^ It is necessary 
here to draw attention only to two points. It has 
been a matter of common observation that conver- 
sions appear to be of two types, sudden and gradual. 
But psychological analysis reveals the fact that 
‘sudden’ conversions are usually not as sudden as 
they appear to be. Behind and underlying the sudden 
crisis are reflective and emotional processes which 
have been preparing the way for the ‘sudden’ intel- 
lectual illumination or liberation of the emotions or 
volitional act. Even a conversion so catastrophic as 
that of Saul of Tarsus, must have had behind it a long 
process of reflection upon the inadequacy of Judaism 
as a way of salvation, and upon the new Prophet of 
Nazareth and His teaching, especially as brought home 
to him at the martyrdom of Stephen. Conversion 
takes place when psychological processes of this kind 
(the nature of which we shall discuss under the heading 
‘Experiences leading up to Conversion’) are brought 
to a head, and the great act of surrender to Jesus 
Christ is made. This may take place suddenly and 
dramatically, or it may occur quietly, and the transi- 
tion may pass almost as unnoticed by the experient 
as his growth in stature. 

The other point to which psychologists have drawn 
attention of which note must be taken here is that it 
has been observed that conversion takes place most 
frequently between the ages of ten and twenty-five, 
and more often stiU between thirteen and seventeen. 
But it would be wrong to argue from this that conver- 
sion is a mere concomitant of adolescence. What it 
means is that (as we should expect) the period of 

‘See A. C. Underwood, Conversion, Christian, and Non-Chrisiian. 
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adolescence, when as yet the character is not rigidly 
fixed, but is more or less fluid, provides tlie most 
favourable conditions for the operation of the divine 
Spirit, who seeks to fashion our personalities according 
to the Christian pattern. This is also the period of 
life when other decisive choices (e,g. the choice of a 
calling) are usually and naturally made. 


A. THE HUMAN SIDE OF CONVERSION 
I. Experiences Leading up to Conversion 

Psychologists say that the pare-conversion stage is 
marked by the consciousness of a ‘divided self/ The 
self seems to be at war with the self. The problem is 
how to achieve unification. For many this inner 
disunity takes the form of conviction of sin. There 
was a time when theologians held that a sense of sin 
is the necessary and universal pre-condition of conver- 
sion. That it has been so in a great many cases is 
beyond dispute. But those who preach the gospel 
do not always find it easy to produce in their hearers 
a sense of sin. It is certain that it cannot be produced 
by mere argument, however cogent. Isaiah confessed, 
‘I am a man of unclean lips’ after he had seen the 
Lord (Isa. vi.). And there is a hint here for the 
Christian preacher. It is the vision of God in Christ 
which sooner or later will convict men of their sin. 
But as a matter of observation (as distinct from theory) 
it is difficult to deny that this experience in many cases 
comes later rather than sooner. Every minister knows 
men who have entered into a genuine experience 
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of the new life in Christ without any previous deep 
conviction of sin. It seems to be a fact that in 
many cases a poignant sense of sin bc'Iongs to the 
higher ranges rather than to the begimiing of the 
Christian life. It is the saint who calls himself 
the chief of sinners, the reason being tliat, because his 
spiritual sensibilities are so awakened and developed, 
he knows how wide is the gulf between Iiimself and 
Christ, 

For some, conversion is preceded not by conviction 
of sin, but by a sense of non-attainment, a sense of 
futility. They are conscious of a ‘divided self.’ They 
see the ideal beckoning them on, but they are un- 
able to attain. It is their sense of moral impotence 
rather than of moral corruption that brings them to 
a realization of their need of Christ. Others are 
moved by the conviction that life will be devoid 
of the highest purpose, if they do not surrender them- 
selves to Christ and live in His service. 

2. Repentance 

‘Repent' is a word which was frequently used by 
our Lord as well as by John the Baptist. What does 
it mean? It is to change one’s mind for the better; 
it is to attain to a new outlook on life in which God is 
central, so that we view our past sins with abhorrence 
and determine that for the future we will forsake them. 
To the man who has no deep conviction of sin, but is 
borne down by a sense of the futility of his life or of 
his lack of worthy purpose, repentance means such a 
change of outlook as makes him ashamed of his past 
futility, and makes liim determined that for the future 
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there shall be a worthier purpose in his life. But 
repentance is not a purely ‘human’ procest. It is 
the Spirit of God who convicts us whether of sin or of 
futility. That is why repentance is never a sorrow 
unto despair. It is shot through and through with 
hope. The man who repents knows that there is 
possibility of amendment, and he resolves to realize 
that possibility. 

3. Faith 

Faith is a term which is used in many senses in the 
New Testament and out of it. The faith that is a 
pre-condition of Christian conversion is not mere 
intellectual assent to certain doctrines. It means an 
apprehension of Jesus Christ as the revealer of God, and 
a confident suiTender to Him and trust in Him. ‘The 
faith which saves us is such a trust in the Lord Jesus 
Christ as leads us to rely on Him alone as our Saviour, 
and binds us to Him as our Lord and Master.’^ But 
faith is not an attitude which is produced simply by an 
act of will. Here again the Holy Spirit is at work. 
As St. Paul said, ‘No man can say, Jesus is Lord, but 
in the Holy Spirit’ (i Cor. xii. 3). 


B. THE DIVINE SIDE OF CONVERSION 

It is well to point out here that there is a certain 
artificiality in the attempt to analyse profound religious 
experiences and to set them in chronological order. 
To do so does make for clarity \)f thought, but we need 


‘ Wesleyan CaleeHism, p. 6, 
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to remember that processes which seem to follow one 
another' may in reality synchronize. The effort to 
distinguish between the human and the divine aspect 
of conversion is perhaps vain, since it is impossible 
to discover any movement of the soul Godward in 
which the Spirit of God is not Himself at work. But 
there are certain doctrines descriptive of the work of 
the Spirit, and based mainly on St. Paul’s teaching, 
which are classic in Evangelical theology. These 
doctrines demand our consideration, and so long as 
they are regarded as an attempt to describe vital 
spiritual processes, and not as a mechanical ‘scheme’ 
or ‘plan,’ they will help us to understand the psycho- 
logical processes whereby the new life in Christ is 
realized, 

1. Justification 

The word which is translated ‘justify’ in the New 
Testament (e.g. Rom. iv. 5 ) is a legal term. It means 
not ‘to make righteous’ but ‘to declare righteous’ 
or ‘to treat as righteous.’ It is the verdict of acquittal 
and is tantamount to forgiveness.^ According to 
Paul justification is by faith, and Luther declared that 
according as this doctrine is held a Church stands or 
fahs. The Reformers distinguished between imputed 
righteousness, and imparted or infused righteousness. 
They held that, in the act of justification, the righteous- 
ness of Christ is imputed to those who cast themselves 

‘According to Roman Catholic doctrine, justification denotes ‘the 
transforming of the sinner from the state of unrighteousness to the state of 
holiness and sonship of God.’ "iras seems to be equivalent to the Protestant 
'sanctification.' Justification is by faith, but such faith as is active in 
charity and good works and is accompanied by a desire for the sacrament 
of baptism (see article ‘Justification’ in the CaihoUc Encyclopaedia, VIII.). 
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upon God with faith in Christ and in His reconciling 
work. Perhaps the best way to express the? doctrine 
in modern terms is to say that when men cast them- 
selves upon God, with a whole-hearted faith in and 
surrender to Jesus Christ, God looks upon them as 
‘righteous.’ This is no legal fiction. God always 
looks on the best in us, and the process of becoming 
righteous has already begun in those who are linked 
to Christ, and that, not by any work of theirs, but by 
the working of the Spirit of God,^ Regeneration is 
really synchronous with justification.^ When God 
justifies us (that is, pardons and acquits us). He looks 
no longer on our sinful past, but views us as we are 
ideally and potentially ‘in Christ Jesus.’ 

Thef Protestant doctrine is that justification is by 
faith atone, and not by works. That is to say, we come 
into a right relation with God, by simple faith in 
Christ, and not through any works of righteousness 
that we have done. It is a perversion of Protestant 
doctrine to represent it as teaching that works of 
righteousness are of no account. Protestant doctrine 
contends for the right order of thought and experience. 
If we come into a right relation with God and are 
inwardly renewed by the Spirit, we shall inevitably 
bring forth works of righteousness, as the tree brings 
forth fruit. But meritorious works will never of them- 
selves bring us into a right inner relation with God or 
into a state of inward renewal. 

“To be justified is not to have the consequences of sin condoned or 
even obliterated, but so to be reconciled to God in spite of sin, that we can 
face all evil with confident assurance of final victory over it, and by God’s 
succour transform ail its consequences' (Oman; Grace and Personality, 
2nd ed., p. 221). 1 

»‘At the same time that we are justified ... in that instant we are 
born again, bora from above, born of the Spirit’ (Wesley; VI., 

p.4s). , _ 
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It is sometimes held that St. James (ii. 19--21) 
teaches Jhe doctrine of justification by works, as 
opposed to St. Paul's justification by faith. But 
the contention hardly bears examination. James is 
not expounding the meaning of justification, but 
of faith, which is as primary to him as to Paul. He 
is concerned to make his readers realize that faith 
which does not issue in works is dead. 


2. Regeneration 

This is the term used to describe the birth in the 
believer of the new life in Christ through the inward 
energizing of the Spirit of God. The New Testament 
speaks of regeneration as a fact of experience, but 
does not explain it. Our Lord referred to it as a fact 
of experience in his conversation with Nicodemus 
(John iii.). The same idea occurs in other New Testa- 
ment writings (i John ii. 29, iii. 9, v. i). Peter speaks 
of ‘having been begotten again’ (i Pet. i. 23), and 
Paul says, ‘if any man is in Christ, he is a new creature’ 
(2 Cor. V. 17). He also expresses the same idea under 
the forms of resurrection (Rom. vi. 4 f.; Col. ii. 13; 
Eph. ii. 5 f.) and ren&wal (Eph. iv. 23 f.). 

Jesus Christ is central in the experience of the 
New Birth. To be regenerated is to undergo a complete 
change of outlook and disposition and to become 
conscious of new springs of energy and power — all 
being due to the transforming power of devotion to 
Jesus Christ as that is engendered in us by the Holy 
Spirit. The Fourth Evangelist records our Lord as 
saying, ‘Except a man 'be born anew, he cannot see 
the Kingdom of God’ (iii, 3), and ‘Except a man be 
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born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of God’ (hi. 5). That is, moral insight and 
moral action both have their source in the new birth. 
Unless a man has been quickened by the Spirit, he 
cannot even discern the realm of ideas and the sphere 
of life summed up in the expression ‘the Kingdom of 
God/ It is the Spirit, too, who gives him power to 
rise from lower universes of thought and desire and 
life to the ‘ Kingdom of God/ 

William James made a great deal of a distinction 
drawn by F. W. Newman between the ‘once-born’ 
and the ‘twice-born.’ ‘Some persons are born with 
an inner constitution which is harmonious and well- 
balanced from the outset. Their impulses are con- 
sistent with one another, their will follows without 
trouble the guidance of their intellect, their passions 
are not excessive, and their lives are little haunted 
by regrets. Others are oppositely constituted.’’^ The 
former are the ‘once-born,’ the latter when regenerated 
are the twice-born. The two classes are easUy recogniz- 
able, but it is a mistake to suppose that the ‘once- 
bom ’ do not need and do not experience regeneration. 
They too, even though they seem to be ‘born good,’ 
need the quickening, enlightening, and strengthening 
energies of the Spirit of God. Because there is no 
sharp crisis in their inner life, it does not follow that 
there is no activity of the divine Spirit. ‘The Kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation’ (Luke xvii. 20), 
and not least in the quiet places of the heart. 

Psychologists may say that what happens in the 
new birth is that, by a definif^e and deliberate act of 
choice, the will gives a dominant position to one out 

‘ Va^ndies of Religiom Expefiems, p,^68. 
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of two or more complexes^ which have been in acute 
conflict "with one another, or that a buried complex 
suddenly rises into the stream of conscious life. But 
description is not explanation, and the question has 
still to be faced, how and why it is that a particular 
‘complex’ asserts its supremacy. The answer that 
harmonizes with the teaching of the New Testament 
is that it is due to the quickening activity of the 
Spirit of God. The essential truth of the doctrine of 
the new birth is not altered when it is translated into 
modern psychological terms. 

3. Adoption 

This doctrine is based upon the Pauline passage, 
‘Ye received the spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry, Abba, Father’ (Rom. viii. 15). ‘God sent forth 
His Son . , . that we might receive the adoption 
of sons’ (Gal. iv. 4 1 ). 

Paul uses as an illustration the custom of adoption 
which was prevalent in the Roman world, according 
to which a stranger could become a member of a family 
as really as though he had been born into it. We 
have seen in a previous chapter that all men are 
potentially sons of God. By justification and adoption 
they know themselves to be born into the family of 
God. The doctrine of adoption is a valuable assertion 
of the great truth that no man is saved unto himself 
alone, but that his salvation has a social meaning, 
since he is redeemed into a family or community of 
which Christ is Head.^ ‘Adoption is the legal term 

A ‘complex* is defined as any ‘well-defined system of ideas and 
emotions created in the mind by the play of experience upon the primary 
forces of the mind-?ithe instincts’ (Tansley: The New Psychology, p. 178.). 
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which St. Paul borrowed from the Roman law to 
express the social phase of conversion, namety that a 
saved sinner is not only justified and regenerated, but 
actually incorporated into the family of God to share 
its fellowship and to share its destiny.'^ 

The above are the processes, so far as they can be 
analysed, which underlie the great experience of 
conversion. Conversion is in a real sense a miracle — 
a miracle of grace. There is no room for forgiveness 
in the realm of Nature. Its inexorable law is, ‘What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.’ But, 
in the realm of the grace of God in Jesus Christ, the 
Holy Spirit breaks into the chain of moral cause and 
effect, cuts off the entail of the past, reverses the 
current of the stream, and makes of those who 
have obtained the forgiveness of sins ‘new 
creatures.' 

C. THE CONSEQUENCES OF CONVERSION 
I. Assurance 

The New Testament teaches that the redeemed can 
be certain of the forgiveness of their sins and of their 
filial relation to God. This note of confident assurance 
is specially prominent in the writings of Paul. ‘The 
Spirit Himself beareth witness with our spirit, that 
we are children of God’ (Rom. viii. 16). The Reformers 
attached great emphasis to the doctrine of assurance. 
The members of the Council of Trent were divided on 
the subject, and stated that ^while we ought not to 
doubt the mercy of God, yet owing to human infirmity 

O. A. Curtiss The Christian Faith, j^. 367. 
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we may have ‘fear and apprehension.’ The West- 
minster -Confession regards assurance as an ordinary 
gift of the Spirit to the believer though he may have 
‘to wait long and contend with many difficulties 
before he be partaker of it ’ ; but once gained it cannot 
be lost. John Wesley’s greatest service to theology 
was the prominence which he gave to this doctrine 
in face of much opposition and misunderstanding. 
He took his stand on the Pauline doctrine of the 
witness of the Spirit. For Wesley assurance of son- 
ship is not a mere deduction of the reason, neither is 
it a conclusion drawn from Scripture on the ground 
that the conditions of acceptance by God have been 
fulfilled. Assurance is a divinely begotten conviction. 
‘The testimony of the Spirit is an inward impression 
on the soul, whereby the Spirit of God directly wit- 
nesses to my spirit that Tam a child of God; that 
Jesus Christ hath loved me, and given Himself for 
me; and that all my sins are blotted out and I, even 
I, am reconciled to God. . . . The manner how the 
divine testimony is manifested to the heart I do not 
take upon me to explain. Such knowledge is too 
wonderful and excellent for me: I cannot attS’in 
unto it.’^ Wesley, unlike the Calvinists, taught 
that this inv/ard assurance may be lost. In his old 
age, he did not hold that the enjoyment of the inward 
witness was necessary to salvation. He wrote, ‘ When 
fifty years ago my brother Charles and I, in the sim- 
plicity of our hearts, taught the people that, unless 
they knew their sins were forgiven, they were under 
the wrath and curse of God, I marvel they did not 
stone us.’ 


‘Samoa Xi 
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It is impossible to exaggerate the sense of joy and 
power which the experience of assurance brings to the 
Christian life. 

‘The doctrine of the witness of the Spirit is an 
attempt to conserve the great truth that what is 
essential to religion is not ritual or credal orthodoxy, 
but an experience of God in the soul. When we say 
“the Spirit Himself beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are the children of God," we mean that the 
phenomena of Christian experience are not self- 
originated, but are brought into being by the po\ver of 
God. Our consciousness of the forgiveness of sins, 
of our filial relation to God and of our fellowship with 
Him, of the new life which He brings to birth within 
us, of the grace which Fie gives us in times of tempta- 
tion, and of the comfort wherewith He blesses us in 
days of sorrow— these are not the product of our own 
imagination and feeling, but are the fruits of the literal 
indwelling of Christ within us.’^ It is a mistake to 
suppose that the experience of assurance necessarily 
makes for pride or self-centredness. On the contrary, 
it should emphasize the social aspects of personality, 
for one of the primary elements in assurance is the 
consciousness of incorporation into a new society, 
the societ}?- of the redeemed, of those who are con- 
sciously striving to live as sons of God. 

2. Sanctification 

Wesley rendered a great service by insisting that 
conversion is not the end but the beginning of the 
response to the gospel call, an^ that the justified and 
regenerated must press on after holiness of life. 

^ H. M. Hughes : The Theology of Experienc^ pp. 49 f. 
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Evangelical Christians have often forgotten this 
truth aiTd have fallen into antinomianism^ Sanctifi- 
cation is, of course, the teaching of the New Testament. 
Our Lord prayed for His disciples, ‘Sanctify them in 
the truth: Thy word is truth’ (John xvii. 17). Some 
other passages which point the same way are, ‘ Present 
your members as servants to righteousness unto 
sanctification’ (Rom. vi. 19); ‘Follow after . . . the 
sanctification without which no man shall see the 
Lord’ (Heb. xii. 14). Sanctification is both negative 
and positive; it involves both deliverance from sin 
and holiness of life. It is progressive; it is not fuHy 
achieved in the hour of conversion, but is reached 
from stage to stage. ‘Grow in the grace and 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’ 
(3 Pet. iii, 18). It is the fruit of the indwelling 
of the Spirit of God. Such marks of holiness as 
‘love, joy, peace’ are the ‘fruit of the Spirit’ (Gal. 
V. 22 f). 

This is the point at which Christian ethics might 
come in for discussion as a department of Christian 
theology. But it is important to point out that 
holiness, while it includes, is something more than 
obedience to the ethical demands of the gospel. This 
does not mean that Christian ethics may be ignored 
by the Christian theologian or preacher. On the 
contrary, there is no more urgent need than that 
Christian men should think out the ethical implications 
and applications of the gospel. But holiness is some™ 

* This is the name given to the tendency to make light of the moral and 
spiritual demands of the gospekbecause of the magnitude of the grace of 
God. It is the tendency against v/hich Paul is protesting when he says, 
‘What shall we say then? Shall we continue in sin, that grace may 
abound? God forbid' (Rom. vi. i. f,). 
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thing more than obedience to the stern law of Christian 
duty. The crucial element in the idea of holiness 
is not any philosophical or ethical theory, but the 
cultivation of the fruit of the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and the love of God and the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit. The starting-point of the life of holiness 
is not so much a particular moral ideal or end, as 
fellowship with the Spirit of Holiness, which is the 
Spirit of God and of Christ. Holiness is better described 
as ‘the fruit of the Spirit’ than as the product of 
moral faithfuhiess. 

3. Christian Perfection 

One of Wesley’s main contributions to theology 
was his teaching that there is a sense in which Per- 
fection (or Entire Sanctification, as it is sometimes 
called) can be realized in the present life.. This is, 
of course, the teaching of Paul, though it has been 
largely lost sight of. He uses the term perfect in a 
relative sense. There is a perfection of the bud and 
a perfection of the flower — a perfection which is 
compatible with progress. In Phil. iii. 12 he sa37S 
‘Not that I am already made perfect: but I press 
on.’ Later on in the 15th verse of the same chapter 
he says, ‘Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be 
thus minded.’ He is contemplating two different 
stages of perfection. But when he says that he 
proclaims Christ ‘that we may present every man 
perfect in Christ' (Col. i. 28), he is evidently thinking 
of the higher ranges of perfection. Paul uses expres- 
sions which make it difficult to evade the conclusion 
that he taught that it is possible for the Christian to 
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reach such a state of perfection that he does not 
willingly fail into any known sin. There is no sugges- 
tion here of freedom from liability to err in moral 
judgement, but such passages as the following 
undoubtedly point to such a state as has just been 
indicated: ‘I can do all things in Him that 
strengtheneth me’ (Phil iv. 13); ‘The God of peace 
Himself sanctify you wholly; and may your spirit 
and soul and body be preserved entire, without blame 
at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (i Thess. v. 
23}.^ Wesley’s teaching does not seem to go further 
than that. He says that there is no perfection in 
this life such as implies ‘a freedom from ignorance, 
mistake, temptation, and a thousand infirmities 
necessarily connected with flesh and blood.’ His 
definition of o. perfect Christian is ‘loving God with all 
our heart and mind and soul.’ It can hardly be 
denied that perfect love is a goal which the Christian 
man must aim at reaching even in the present life. 
To be dominated by and permeated with the constrain- 
ing love of Christ is surely not an ideal which ought 
to be beyond the reach of the Christian man. The 

*Tlie following is Dr. Vemon Bartlet’s summary of Paul’s teaching: 
‘There is a state possible to Christians ... in which they can be described 
as “unblameable in holiness” and into which they may be brought by the 
grace of God in this life. Therein they stand, hallowed through and 
through every part of their being, abiding by grace in a condition fit to 
bear the scrutiny of their Lord’s presence without rebuke. ... It is 
this state of realized sanctification of conduct that St. Paul has constantly 
in view in exhorting his converts to holy living. . . . But the conception 
needs to be carefully guarded and explained by other aspects of his thought. 
(1) It represents a growth in holiness rather than into holiness out of 
something else, (3) It is conceived as realizable by a definite act of faith — 
claiming and appropriating its rightful experience by an act of will informed 
by the living energy of the Holy Spirit— rather than as the cumulative 
result of a slow, instinctive process after conversion. {3) It is not the 
same as absolute moral perfection or consummation, but is rather the pre- 
requisite to its more rapid and steady realization’ (art, ‘Sanctification’; 
Haslings Dicliomry of the Bible, IV,, p. 353). 
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following is a summary of Wesley’s teaching on this 
question^; 

1. The name which Wesley gives to the experience 
of holiness is ‘Christian perjection’ or ‘Scriptural 
perfection.’ 

2. Such perfection means only a relative perfection 
in conduct. Bodily infirmities often cause men to 
think, speak, or act wrongly. 

3. Such perfection means only a relative perfection 
in character. The holier men become, the more do 
they feel ‘their own ignorance, littleness of grace, 
coming short of the full mind that was in Christ, and 
walking less accurately than they might have done 
after their Divine Pattern.’ 

4. Nor does such perfection mean freedom from 
actual temptation. ‘There is no such perfection in 
this life as implies an entire deliverance from actual 
temptations.’ 

5. Wesley avoided the phrase sinless perfection. 

6. To be a perfect Christian is nothing other than 
being perfect in love towards God and man. 

7. This experience is achieved instantaneously. ‘I 
believe this perfection is always wrought in the soul 
by a single act of faith; consequently in an instant. 
But I believe a gradual work, both preceding and 
following, that instant.’ At the time of a man’s 
conversion ‘ the Holy Spirit sets before him ’ the 
more excellent way, ' and incites him to walk therein, 
to choose the narrowest path in the narrow way, to 
aspire after the heights and depths of holiness — after 
the entire image of God. But if he does not accept 

^ I have followed in the main the analysis given by Professor O. A. Curtis 
in his valuable work, The Christian Faith, pp. 377 fE. 
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the offer, he sensibly declines into the lower order 
of Christians. He still goes on in what may be called 
a good way, serving God in his degree, and finds 
mercy in the close of life through the blood of the 
covenant.’ 

There is little in this summary to evoke dissent, 
save perhaps the suggestion that this experience is 
always realized instantaneously. But it should not 
be overlooked that Wesley allows that the crisis is 
both preceded and followed by a process. And this 
teaching is psychologically sound. Psychological 
processes usually work up to a climax. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that a man who has pondered 
long on the meaning of the Christian life, and has 
had a deep experience of the gi*acc of God, should in 
one 'hour of insight’ become full}?' conscious of the 
might of the resources which the gospel places at his 
disposal, and should there and then will the task, 
which may be fulfilled through hours of temptation 
and struggle.^ 

This is a part of its commission to which Methodism 
is not bearing adequate witness. There is need to 
sound anew the note that there are no limits to the 
possibilities of growth in the Christian life and that 
Christian men and women should not be satisfied 
with moral and spiritual mediocrity. The expression 
‘entire sanctification’ is capable of a wider applica- 
tion than has commonly been given to it, namely, 
the sanctification of social life in every part, the 
baptism of all departments of life into the Spirit of 
Christ, and the bringing^ of every s^Dhere and relation- 

‘ Tasks in houi-s of insight willed 

May be through^ours of gloom fulfilled — Mathew Arnold. 
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ship of life into the captivity of His obedience. This 
also is to be achieved by Perfect Love. 


THEORIES OF PERFECTION 

Note may be taken here of some other theories of perfection in the 
present life. 

1. The Ascetic Theory of Perfeciioti. Such theories usually adopt 
the distinction between ‘counsels of perfection’ (e.g. chastiiy, 
poverty, and obedience), which are incumbent on the elect few 
who are called to the life of holiness, and what are called 'evangelical 
precepts,’ which are incumbent on all Christians. This distinction 
is based on our Lord’s words to the rich young man: ‘If thou 
wouldest be perfect’ {Matt. xix. 21). But these words do not 
afford a legitimate basis for such a moral dualism as is suggested. 
The particular duties of individual Christians may vary according 
to circumstances, but our Lord set the same ideal of perfection 
before all his followers. 

2. Romm Catholic Doctrine. It is held to be possible for one who 
is justified to keep all the commands of God. But a distinction 
is drawn between ‘ venial ’ sins (sins of infirmity, or unpremeditated 
sins into which the will does not enter) and ‘mortal sins.’ Venial 
sins, it is believed, do not detract from perfection. 

3. Quaker Doctrine. ‘ In whom this holy and pure birth is fully 
brought forth the body of death and sin comes to be crucified and 
removed and their hearts united and subjected unto the truth, 
so as not to obey any suggestion or temptation of the evil one, but 
to be free from actual siiming and transgression of the law of God, 
and in that respect perfect. Yet doth this perfection still admit of 
growth; and there remaineth a possibility of sinning where the 
mind doth not most diligently and watchfully attend unto the Lord ’ 
{The Confession of the Society of Friends, 1675). 

The defect of theories which regard the instantaneous realization 
of Christian perfection or ‘full salvation' as ‘the second blessing’ 
is that 'it is plainly unscriptural to suggest that any "second 
blessing" can confer on certain Christians a higher kind of sanctifica” 
tion than the holiness which flows essentially from justifying faith, 
or bestow a new grace of spiritual infilling "distinct from or 
additional to” the gift of the Holy Ghost granted in conversion and 
regeneration’ {Emyclopaedta of Religion and Ethics, VI., p. 749). 


D. CALVINISM AND '^IS.RMINIANISM 

The Reformers were so deeply impressed by Augustine's teaching 
of salvation by grace alone that they took over-.»,other elements in 
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Ills teaching, including the total corruption of human nature and 
absolute predestination. According to Augustine, election to eternal 
life is not conditional on faith; on the contrary, the elect are 
predestinated to be the recipients of faith. The rest are left to 
perish. The number of the elect is fixed. Grace is therefore 
irresistible in the case of the elect; they cannot fall away, but have 
the gift of final perseverance. 

Calvin developed these ideas with a stem and rigorous logic. He 
held that by an eternal decree some are ordained to life and some 
to damnation. This election is not in any way conditional on the 
faith or character of the individuals concerned, it is grounded solely 
in the sovereign will of God. ‘That the reprobates might come to 
their destiny, God robbed them of the opportunity of hearing His 
word, or blinded and hardened them by the preaching of it, for many 
became still blinder through the light of Christ, and still deafer 
through His Voice. Why did God do this? . . . Whatever God 
wills is to be deemed righteous because He wills it.’^ Some of 
Calvin’s followers held that the divine decrees of election were 
pronounced before the Fall, and included this event in its scope. 
Some held it was pronounced after the Fall. The foraier were 
called Supralapsavians and the latter Infralapsarians. It is not quite 
clear which Calvin himself was, as he speaks ambiguously on the 
subject. The objection that it is useless to invite all men to respond 
to the gos})el call, if God w'ill only receive a chosen few, is met by 
Calvin with two sayings of Augustine: 'Wilt thou dispute with me? 
I would have you, rather, wonder with me and exclaim, "0 the 
depths 1 " Let us both agree to fear lest we perish in error ’ ; ‘ Since 
we know not who the elect are, it becomes us to desire in our hearts 
the salvation of all.' Luther, too, declared predestination to be 
unconditional, including the lost as well as the saved. He believed 
that men’s wills are so impotent through corruption that nothing 
but the irresistible grace of God, working through election, could 
save any. In spite of this, however, Luther taught that God de.sires 
the salvation of all men and that if any are not saved it is because 
they refuse the gospel invitation. 

About the beginning of the seventeenth century, Arniinius, a 
Dutch theologian, led a revolt against the.se principles of Calvinism. 
In 1610 the Ar-minians issued a Remonstrance, in which they 
contended : 

1. Election is conditional and is dependent on God’s foreknow” 
ledge of men's faith. 

2. Christ died for all men. 

5, fvlen cannot exercise saving faith unless they are regenerated 
by the Holy Spirit. 

4. Grace, while indispensable to the Christian life, is not irre- 
sistible. e 

5. The Final Perseverance of all believers is very doubtful. 

^Dorner; History of Protestant Theology L, PP- 39? f. 
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The Synod of Dort, 1618, condemned all five articles, and adopted 
the infralapsarian form of the doctrine of predestination. John 
Wesley described himself as an Arminian, and contended strongly 
against the doctrines of Calvinism. He held that Christ died for 
all men; 'that although there may be some moments wherein the 
grace of God acts irresistibly, yet in general, any man may resist, 
and that to his eternal ruin, the grace whereby it was the will of God 
he should have been eternally saved’; and that a 'true believer 
may make shipwreck of faith and a good conscience, that he may 
fall so as to perish for ever.’ 


E. THE EVANGELICAL SUCCESSION 

The term evangelical was first applied to the 
adherents of the Reformation. In the eighteenth 
century it was used to describe the clergy who preached 
the doctrines of the Revival. It has gradually come 
to be used as the opposite of 'Catholic.' It indicates 
particularly those doctrines which relate to the 
redemptive work of Christ and to the operations of 
the Holy Spirit of God, though it must be admitted 
that in this sense many ‘Catholics’ are ‘evangelical.’ 
But the term is further used to describe those concep- 
tions of the Church, the Ministry, and the Sacraments, 
which bring them into dependence on the gospel 
rather than vice versa. It is generally agreed that the 
four great spiritual ancestors of evangelical religion 
are Paul, Augustine,^ Luther, and Wesley. ‘Each 
of them illustrates the unity of doctrine and experience 
which makes a living theology. These cardinal wit- 
nesses to the gospel of God stood at four great junctures 
in religious history — Paul at the transition from 
Jewish to Gentile Christianity; Augustine at the 
passage from the Roman Empire to the Middle 

^Augustine was a man of many-sided mind. ‘Catholicism’ found 
support in him no less than Evangelicalism, 
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Ages; Luther at the heart of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion; Wesley at the spring of the Methodist Revival/^ 

Tire starting-point of the theology of each was 
neither in philosophy nor in dogma, but in his own 
inner religious experience. 

Paul made coherent the connexion between the 
Jesus of history and the heavenly Christ, He set 
them in their right relation to one another by identify- 
ing them. It was he who first worked out in a developed 
form the relation between the facts of Christian experi- 
ence and those of the historic revelation in Jesus. 
When Paul fastened upon the consciousness of the 
growing Church the conviction that Jesus of Nazareth 
was one with the pre-existent heavenly Christ, he 
freed it for ever from the danger of regarding Jesus 
as a mere Rabbi, simply a teacher of a new way of 
righteousness. Paul’s thought began with the question, 
How can a man appear righteous before God? He 
believed man to be in bondage to sin, unable to free 
himself either from its guilt or its power. He had 
found that while the Law brought the knowledge of 
sin, it left men impotent to realize the ideal which 
it embodied. It was along this path that Paul 
approached Christianity. The revelation of God as 
being not an arbitrary Taskmaster, but a Father who 
is full of grace and desires men to be reconciled to 
Him — this revelation lifted the burden from his soul, 
and showed him how man might be justified before 
God. The proof of the divine grace is in Jesus Christ, 
whose death, resurrection, and ascension are an 
assurance of the forgiving love of God. Because of 
this, he is able to say, 'There is therefore now no 

‘ Dr. G. G. Findlay at the Methodist Oecumenical Conierence, Toronto, 
xgii, 
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condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus.’ 
When we cast ourselves in faith on Christ, we are 
not only reconciled to God, but we open our hearts 
to His regenerating power# so that germinaUy we are 
new creations. There is still much in us that is 
unrighteous and which can only be overcome by 
progressive sanctification, but the new life born 
within us has such transforming power, that, ideally 
and potentially, we are already conformed to the 
image of His Son. We are not justified by keep- 
ing the Law; we keep the Law because we are 
justified. 

Augustine re-discovered and re-afiirmed these aspects 
of Pauhne teaching. The absorption of the Church 
in controversy had led to the obscuring of the doc- 
trines of grace. Augustine restored them to their 
proper place. His theology was the product of his 
religious life. His insight sometimes failed him, 
because of his inability to shake off past influences 
which still clung to him. As a result his system 
embraces many conflicting tendencies, and he became 
the starting-point of systems which afterwards found 
themselves in violent antagonism. Both Catholic 
and Evangelical trace their ancestry to him. But 
despite this conflict of ideas the great fact remains that 
Augustine showed men how they might attain to an 
assurance of salvation through faith in Jesus Christ 
as the Revealer of the grace of God. 

The Reformation was not in the first place a theo- 
logical or ecclesiastical movement, but a religious 
revival. Luther was conscioi^s that God^s forgiving 
love in Jesus Christ had redeemed him, apart from 
any merit of his own; that was the germ-cell of the 
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Reformation. He thought not so much of the heinous- 
ness of sin, as of the awfulness of the divine wrath' 
that is, the idea which dominated his spiritual quest 
was salvation from wrath more than present salvation 
from sin. He counted himself a saved man, because 
God had forgiven him for Christ’s sake. The impor- 
tant fact was that Luther stood for the validity of 
inward assurance, as opposed to that which was sacer- 
dotally mediated. The condition of acceptance with 
God, as Luther conceived it, is faith. This is the human 
response to the revelation of divine love in Jesus 
Christ. But it is not the outcome of any effort of our 
own; it is the gift of God. Justification is therefore 
by faith and by faith alone. Meritorious works are 
the free and spontaneous product of this experience 
and not a condition of its birth. Luther, as Harnack 
has said, ‘set up the evangelical faith in place of 
dogma.* 

Wesley returned to Paul more completely than either 
Augustine or Luther. Because, unlike them, he was 
not tied to the doctrines of predestination, he was 
able to preach the gospel of the universal grace of God, 
without involving himself in theological inconsistencies. 
In contending for the universality of God’s grace and 
the freedom of all men to respond to it, Wesley 
extricated the gospel from a metaphysical entangle- 
ment which was limiting its power, and brought the 
Church back to the certainties of religious experience 
which Paul had verified and expounded. 

As Dr. G. G. Findlay wrote, ‘Augustine dwelt 
with predilection on -yie first three chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans, on the seventh, and on the 
ninth to the ^eleventh; Luther revelled in the para- 
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graphs extending from the third to the fifth; John 
Wesley understood the sixth and eighth as scarcely 
an interpreter before him.' Now chapters six and 
eight are those in which Paul emphasizes the moral 
renewal that accompanies the assurance of forgive- 
ness in the act of Justification. The thought of 
the moral and spiritual renewal which accompanies 
the disclosure and acceptance of God’s grace in Christ 
runs through all Wesley’s teaching. His doctrine 
of Christian Perfection is simply a statement of the 
depths of the grace of God which, beginning with 
pardon and moral renewal, carries on its perfect work 
by the sanctifying energies of the Spirit. 

Finally, Wesley rescued faith from dogmatic and 
ecclesiastical entanglements. Augustine and Luther 
each became the source of narrowing as well as of 
liberating influences. Wesley reached a higher stage 
of emancipation. He regarded forms and ordinances 
as ‘smaller points,’ and he held that ‘orthodoxy is 
at best but a very slender part of religion if it can be 
allowed to be any part of it at all.’ His supreme 
concern was with what he conceived to be the facts 
of the New Testament revelation, rather than with 
the forms in which those facts might be stated and ex- 
plained. tie believed that the Christian life begins, 
not in subscription to a creed, but in obedience to the 
heavenly vision of God's love in Jesus Christ; and 
that right thinking is more likely to follow on a genuine 
Christian experience than vice versa. It is not for 
experience to force itself into the iron moulds of 
dogma, fashioned in bygone^ ages; it must rather 
create its own mould of plastic material which shall 
expand with the girowth of Christian life and thought. 


Chapter X 


. THE CHURCH, THE MINISTRY, 

.. . AND THE SACRAMENTS 

The idea of the Holy Spirit as carrying on the work of 
Christ on earth demands, to complete it, the idea of 
the Church. Christianity is based on an historical 
revelation. If this is to be not merely a tradition 
attested by documentary evidence, but a living 
experience in the hearts of succeeding generations 
there must be a community of witnesses who guard 
the traditions and experience the operations of the 
living Spirit. This community of witnesses is the 
Church. 

A. The Founding of the Church 

Did our Lord found the Church? The answer to 
this questions depends very much upon the meaning 
which is attached to the word Church. The word is 
attributed to our Lord only twice in the GospelS”— in 
each case in Matthew (xvi. i8; "Upon this rock I 
will build My Church,’ and xviii. 17: ‘If he refuse to 
hear them, tell it unto the Church’). The Greek word 
in the text is ecclesia. * But Jesus probably spoke in 
Aramaic, and it is difficult to tell what was the word 
which He used. Many scholars deny the authenticity 
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of both, passages^ and hold that they belong to a 
date when the Church was already an organized body. 
But it is certain that the term ecclesia was in very 
early use among Christians and from this it may be 
deduced that our Lord probably used its Aramaic 
equivalent- We must, however, be careful not to read 
into ecclesia, at this early stage, the sense which it 
acquired in subsequent ages. There are some who 
contend that our Lord gave to His disciples a definite 
form of Church organization, and that this organization 
is a vital part of the Christian gospel. But the evidence 
which is adduced in support of this contention is very 
unconvincing. We should not expect that He who 
said that His words were ‘spirit and life’ would legis- 
late on questions of organization. His method seems 
to have been to gather disciples around Him, to 
inspire and instruct them, and to equip them for the 
task of preaching the gospel. That some kind of 
organization would be necessary He must have 
foreseen, but He left His disciples to shape their own 
organization according to needs and circumstances, and 
as the Spirit should direct them. The New Testament 
throws some light upon the forms of organization 
which the early Church assumed under the direction 
of the apostles, but, if the Church is (as we have 
contended) the organ of the indwelling Spirit, even 
these forms cannot be regarded as perpetually binding. 
The Church must always be free to modify its organiza- 
tion to meet the needs of a changing world, according 
as she is led by the living Spirit of God. 

‘xviii. J7 almost certainly refers to th% Jewish Church- ‘The actual 
precept is hardly intelligible if the ecclesia meant is not the Jewish com- 
munity; apparently the Jewish local community to which the injured 
person and the ofiender both belonged’ (Hort: The Christian Ecclesm, 
p. m)i 
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2. The Development of the Idea of the Church 
IN THE New Testament 

(i) The Church of the Earliest Days 

This is described in the early chapters of the Acts 
of the Apostles. The organization is very simple. 
It was a fellowship of brethren, who practised a limited 
kind of communism (ii, 45). ‘They continued stead- 
fastly in the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in the 
breaking of bread and the prayers’ (ii. 42). At first 
membership of the Church involved no break with 
Temple and S3magogue. The Church was of the nature 
of a society within Judaism (ii. 46), as the early 
Methodists were originally a society within the Church 
of England. The leaders of the little community were 
the Twelve, and especially Peter (i. 15-26). They 
were, however, not dictators. Wlien it was necessary 
to appoint new officers to serve tables, ‘the multitude 
of the disciples’ were taken into consultation, and the 
appointments were made by them (vi. 1-6). This 
incident makes clear that the organization was gradu- 
ally developed in response to new needs and changing 
circumstances. The conditions of entrance into the 
new community were repentance, accompanied by 
baptism ‘in the name of Jesus Christ unto the remission 
of your sins’ (this implies faith in Christ), and followed 
by ‘the gift of the Holy Ghost’ (ii. 38). 

(2) The Pauline Church 

The idea of the Church underwent great and rapid 
development owing to the missionary expansion under 
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the leadership of the Apostle Paul. This is described 
in the later chapter of Acts and in the Pauline epistles. 
The Church is the whole community of Christians or 

a part of it, 

1. Usually the nucleus of the Church was the con- 
gregation which met in a private house (Acts xii. 12, 
XX. 8, 20, xxi. 18; Philem. 2; Col. iv. 15; Rom. 
xvi. 5). The term ecclesia was applied to these separate 
congregations. 

2. The City Church, In course of time it became 
impossible to accommodate in one house all the be- 
lievers in a particular city. The result was that in 
some cities there were several house-congregations. 
There appear to have been held occasionally united 
meetings of all the congregations in a city (Acts xv^ 30; 
I Cor. V. 4, xiv. 23; I Thess. v. 27; Col. iv. 16). 
The group of house-churches in a city was called 
ecclesia (i Cor. i. 2). 

3. The term ecclesia is also applied to the whole 
company of believers (i Cor. x. 32; Col. i, 18). The 
whole Church is regarded as functioning through each 
house-church. 

4. The Ideal Church, There are passages in which 
St. Paul seems to lose sight of the Church as it is and 
to think of it only as it is ideally — -that is, as it ought 
to be and is destined to be. The ideal Church is to 
judge the world (i. Cor. vi. 2). The conception of the 
ideal Church is most highly developed in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, where the metaphors of the Building, 
the Body, and the Bride are used to illustrate it. 

Principal Lindsay finds five outstanding elements in 
the New Testament conception of the Church of Christ.^ 

^Ths Church md the Ministry in the Early Centuries, chap L 
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I, Tlie Church is a fellowship— b . fellowship \?ith 
Christ and with the brethren. 

3. It is a unity. The unity is ideal rather than mani- 
fest and visible. But that does not mean that it 
is not real. Because the members of the Church are 
united to Christ, their common Head, they are in a 
real sense united to one another by community of 
faith and experience and purpose. For the unity to 
be real there is no necessity for it to be realized in one 
visible organization. This may be said without 
minimizing the injury wrought by 'the unhappy 
divisions' of Christendom, for these arise even more 
from lack of unity of spirit than from differences of 
creed and organization. Our Lord’s words in His 
High-Priestly prayer are frequently misinterpreted in 
this connexion: 'That they may all be one; even as 
Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also 
may be in us’ (John xvii. 21). Obviously the unity 
here contemplated is unity of spirit rather than of 
external organization. Indeed, visible unity need not 
depend on unity of organization. There is room 
within the one Church of Christ for diversities of 
organization, each making its contribution to the life 
cf the whole fellowship. Organizations are likely 
to approximate to one another according as unity of 
spirit is achieved, and not vice versa. 

3. The Church is a Visible Community. There can 
be no doubt that in the New Testament the Church 
community, with a developing organization, 
a mystic fellowship of those who share 
The ideal Church of which St. Paul 
have attained complete or perfect 
visible, in, : and 
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functions through, each s*eparate community of 
believers. These separate communities are welded into 
a unity according as each is diligent ‘to keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace’ (Eph. iv. 3). 

4, The Church has Authority. It has powers of over- 
sight and discipline to be exercised upon its members. 
Above all, it has authority ‘to declare unto all men, 
being penitent, the remission of their sins through 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.' 

The Church of Christ is a Priestly Society. Hostility 
to the exaggerations of sacerdotalism should not blind 
us to the essential truths which it contains. The 
priest represents man to God and God to man. In 
this sense the Church exercises priestly functions. 
But it is the whole Church, and not any particular 
caste within it. The New Testament teaches the 
universal priesthood of believers. This does not 
preclude the Church from setting men apart for the 
work of the ministry. But the minister is the agent 
and mouthpiece of the whole Church, whether he is 
preaching the Word or administering the sacraments. 

(3) Definitions of the Church 
In the light of the above considerations we may 
proceed to record some definitions of the Church which 
harmonize with them. 

‘Wherever Christ Jesus is, there is the Catholic 
Church' (Ignatius: Ad. Smyrn., c. 8). 

‘Where the Church is, there is the Spirit of God 
and where the Spirit of God is, there is the Church 
and every kind of grace' (Srenaeus: Adv. Haeres 
111.24}. "" 
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‘Accordingly, where there is no Joint session of the 
ecclesiastical order, you offer, baptize, and are a 
priest alone for yourself, for where three are there 
the Church is, although they be laity’ (TertuHian: 
De exhortatione castitatis, 7). 

‘The Church of Christ is the whole company of 
those who accept Christ as their Lord and Saviour’ 
{The Catechism of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
P- 8). 

‘We believe that God wills fellowship. By God's 
own act this fellowship was made in and through 
Jesus Christ, and its life is in His Spirit. We believe 
that it is God’s purpose to manifest this fellowship, 
so far as this world is concerned, in an outward, 
visible, and united society, holding one faith, having 
its own recognized officers, using God-given means 
of grace, and inspiring all its members to the world- 
wide seivice of the Kingdom of God. This is what 
we mean by the Catholic Church. The vision which 
rises before us is that of a Church, genuinely Catholic, 
loyal to all truth, and gathering into its fellowship 
aU “who profess and call themselves Christians,” 
within whose visible unity all the treasures of faith 
and order, bequeathed as a heritage by the past to 
the present, shall be possessed in common, and made 
serviceable to the whole body of Christ. Within 
this unity Christian Communions now separated 
from one another would retain much that has long 
been distinctive in their methods of worship and 
service. It is through a rich diversity of life and 
devotion that the unity of the whole fellowship 
will be fulfilled’ (Lambeth Resolutions, 1920, I. 
and IV.). 
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These definitions are all valuable, but those are 
defective which do not make clear that the Church is 
a fellowship in the Spirit. The Church is the fellowship 
of the redeemed, informed and sustained by the 
indwelling Spirit of God, 

(4) The Communion of Saints 

The term ‘saints’ is used in this connexion as 
applied in the New Testament to all the redeemed. 
The term has come to bear a particular significance in 
reference to those who have departed this life. Death 
does not separate the redeemed from the Church, 
because it does not separate them from Christ, the 
Head of the Church. Tlie Church on earth is the 
Church Militant, the Church above is the Church 
Triumphant. As Charles Wesley wrote 3 

One family we dwell in Him, 

One Church, above, beneath, 

Though now divided by the stream. 

The narrow stream of death. 

The Church has always held that there is a real com- 
munion between the redeemed on earth and the 
redeemed above. Because both are in fellowship with 
Christ, they are in a real sense in communion with 
one another. 

(5) The Church and the Kingdom 

In the writings of Paul, the idea of the Church 
largely takes the place of that hf the Kingdom of God, 
which dominates the Synoptic Gospels. The visible 
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; Church is the Kingdom in process of being realized, 

and the invisible Church is the ideal of the Kingdom. 
5 But Christian thought has always recognized a definite 

; distinction between them, though it is not easily drawn. 

I. The Church is the agent for the extension of the 
Kingdom. It is both narrower and wider than the 
' Kingdom. There may be those inside the Kingdom 

' who are outside the Church, and those inside the Church 

I . - who are outside the Kingdom. 

I ' 2. The Church ought to be a microcosm of the 

I Kingdom. The Church becomes the model or embodi- 

I ment of the Kingdom in so far as it exemplifies the 

I , Christian spirit and way of life. 

I 3. The Kingdom includes those aspects of human 

^ life called ‘ secular,' which the Church, as an organiza- 

I * tion, does not attempt to include. 

4. The ideal Church is the perfected Kingdom of 
' God. When the Church shall have gathered into itself 

all who recognize themselves as God’s children, and 
shall have baptized all institutions and relationships 
into the Christian spirit, then the kingdom of the world 
will have become the Kingdom of our Lord and of His 
Christ. 

(6) Development of the Doctrine of the Church 

So long as the apostles lived, the Church was able to function with 
a comparatively loosely-knit organization. They were a centre of 
authority, and therefore a cementing influence. But when the 
apostles had passed away, the need for authority became apparent, 
and as a result the organization was tightened up. This necessary 
development was hastened by the conflicts of the Church with 
Gnosticism and Montanism. Gnosticism was at the height of its 
influence from about a.d. 135 to 160. although its openiuon was 
manifest both earlier and latfjr than these dates. It was an amalgam 
of Oriental mysteries with Jewish-Christian ideas. The gVeat 
facts of the gospel revelation were resolved into myths. Matter 
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was regarded as evil, and the God of creation as inferior to the God 
of redemption. Salvation was through a mystical knowledge 
imparted to the initiate by the Gnostics, who claimed that they 
were the repositories of secret traditions of the teachings of Jesus. 
Gnosticism was for some years a serious menace to the Church, as 
it found many points of contact with the mind of the age, and 
tended to bring Christianity into conformity with widespread con- 
temporary ideas. 

Montanism was a movement which had its rise within the Church. 
Its emphasis was upon the work of the Holy Spirit. Montanus 
declared himself to be the chosen organ of the Holy Spirit, and 
asserted that the end of the age was fast approaching. Apart from 
its extravagance of doctrine, Montanisni was a liberating movement. 
It aimed at leading the Church back to the prophetic 'Spirit-filled* 
life of earlier days. It was a protest against all secularizing ten- 
dencies, and against the growing weight of organization, which 
seemed to fetter the prophetic spirit. 

Face to face with these two challenges, the Church closed its 
ranks. It had to meet the claims of the Gnostics that they w^ere 
the repositories of secret apostolic traditions, and to combat the 
anarchic individualism, of the Montanists. Gradually the Church 
developed its defence along three lines, (i) The Development of the 
Episcopal Office. The steps in this development will be traced 
later, in the section on ‘The Ministry.’ It will suffice to state 
here that in the second century a.d. the monarchical episcopate 
emerged. The Church’s reply to the Guo.stics was that all the 
genuino Christian traditions were known to the bishops, who were 
able to trace tlie line of their succe.s.sion back to the apostles. To 
whom should these traditions be known, if not to them? (2) 
The Apostolic Creed and {3) The Apostolic Writings. What we call 
'The Apo.stlcs’ Creed’ was known at Rome in its earliest and 
*udimentary form between a.d. 150 and 175. As wo have already 
*jeen the autliority of certain Apostolic Writings was recognized in 
the .%-cond century a.d., and the Canon of New Testament Scripture 
was bee'iiujing to .shape itself. 

'i'hese were the credentials of the true Church. Those who did 
not accept the authority of the Apostolic Creed (The Rule of Faith) 
and the Apostolic Writings, and who had not the authentic episco- 
pate were outiudi; the Church, Here we have the germs out of 
which the Catholic* Church developed. By a.d. 200 the main 
lines of the or-mnization of the Catholic Church were laid clowm. 
As a Gorman wriler has said, ‘About 50. he was of the Church who 
h id received baptism and the Holy Spirit, and called Jesus Lord; 
iliout 1.80 he who acknowledged the rule of faith (and) the New 
Tr-stament Canon and the authority of the, bishops.’® 


1 'he word Catholic means universal. It was used of the whole Church 
■is disUnct in-xn schismatic ht.)dies, and gi'-ijiually came to mean ‘ orthodoxy 
ks onnnsed to in-resv, and conformity as opposed to dissent. 

» Quoted by W. \Viilkei-: A History of the Uiristum Church, p. 60. 
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One of the most powerM influences in developing this doctrine 
of the ‘Catholic’ Church was C3rprian, Bishop of Carthage, who 
lived about a,d. 200-60. He conceives of the Church as one visible 
orthodox organization, linked together by the episcopate. ‘He 
who is not in the Church of Christ is not a Christian.' ‘He can no 
longer have God for his Father who has not the Church for his 
mother.’ 'There is no salvation outside the Church.’ ‘The Bishop 
is in the Church, aud the Church in the bishop, and if any one be 
not rvith the bishop, he is not in the Church.' 

About this time, too, a sharp distinction came to be drawn 
between the clergy and the laity, and the word ‘priest’ %vas applied 
to the Christian presbyter, in the Jewish or pagan sense. 

The conversion of Constantine (about a.d, 31 i) and the Edict 
of Milan (313) brought the Church under the protection of the State, 
and, therefore, into close association with it. The influence of 
Constantine was felt in the councils of the Church. B'or the time 
being this immensely strengthened the ‘Catholic’ Church, since 
the Emperor lent no countenance to heretics and schismatics, but 
ultimately this association of Church and State gave rise to pi'oblems 
and controversies, which even yet are not wholly solved or settled. 
It will be convenient to refer here to two documents, which, although 
now proved to be forged, exercised for centuries a deep influence on 
tlie development of ideas of the Church. 

T/ie Donation of Constantine. This document was promulgated 
about the eighth century. In it Constantine orders all eccle.siastica 
to be subject to the Pope, and transfers to the succes.sive occupants 
of the Roman see the overlordship of the Western half of the 
Empire. The document was proved to be a forgery about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 

The Forged Decvetals. These were foisted on to the Church 
about the middle of the ninth century, and were not exposed till 
after the Reformation. Like the ‘Donation of Constantine,’ they 
were designed to buttress the extreme claims of the Paj^acy, and 
fulfilled their purpose until they were exposed. 

But we have anticipated the development of events. From the 
earliest times the Roman Church occupied a certain position of 
pre-eminence. Rome was the capital of the Empire. Both Peter 
and Paul were said to have died there. It came to be believed 
that Peter was the first Bishop of Rome, and our Lord’s promise to 
Peter was applied^ to his successora as well. For these reasons, 
Rome gathered prestige, and it was natural that disputes should be 
submitted to her for arbitration, and that she should exercise /what 
Ignatius called ‘a presidency of love.’ But this did not satisfy the 
Roman bishops, and they began to claim supremacy of jurisdiction, 
and gradually they made good their claim in the We.st. Leo I 
(440-61) procui'ed an edict from the Emperor ordering all to obey 
the Bishop of Rome as the successor of St, Peter. It was he 
who first laid supreme stress on Matt. xvi. 18 as conferring 
autliority on the bishops of Rome. Not content with claiming 
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spiritual jurisdiction, the bishops of Rome claimed temporal 
jurisdiction. 

The theologian whose influence did most to establish the ' Catholic ' 
doctrine of the Church was Augustine, Bishop of Hippo (354-430). 
For him the Church is the hierarchically organized Church under 
the pre-eminence of Rome. He came to regard the Church as the 
sole sphere of rsalvation and as the sole mediator of divine truth and 
grace. There v/as, however, another side to his teaching, which 
fell into the background until the Reformation. He conceived of 
the Church as spiritual and invisible, the congregation of the 'elect’ 
saints. This is a smaller body than the ecclesiastical body. The 
latter includes ‘tares’ as well as wheat. The sacraments only 
convey grace to the elect, and have no efficacy for the non-elect. 
These are two contradictory strains of teaching, but Augustine was 
a man of many-sided mind, and there is a sense in which it may be 
said that he is the source from which springs the stream of the 
Reformation as well as that of Roman Catholicism. 

The Middle Ages saw the steady consolidation of the Western 
Church as a hierarchical and authoritarian institution, through whose 
ministries and sacraments salvation could alone be found. The 
Papacy consolidated its position. Both theologians and ecclesiastics 
were agreed in this policy. Hildebrand (Gregory VII, 1020-85) 
claimed that the Pope was universal Bishop, with power to depose 
or reinstate all other bishops. He also claimed for the Papacy 
supreme temporal authority — ^that is, the power to make and 
to unmake kings or emperors. He aimed at nothing less than a 
universal theocracy, with the Pope at its head. Thomas Aquinas 
(1205-74), the great scholastic theologian, argued that there can be 
only one Christian Church, and that as each diocese recognizes one 
bishop for its head, so the whole Christian people needs one head for 
the whole Church — that is, the Pope. 

John WycUJ (1369 -1415) and John Hus (1324-81) raised oppo.sing 
voices, but their protest seemed of little avail at the time, though 
it was later made effective by the Reformers. Even in what might 
be called orthodox circles of the Church the supremacy of the Pope 
was not universally admitted, and the Council of Constance (1414- 
j8) declared that General Councils have power derived directly from 
Christ over the whole Church, and that all, even popes, are bound 
to obey them. We have traced here only the development of the 
doctrine of the Church in the West, The formal separation from the 
East came in 1054. It will be convenient to summarize later 
developments under three heads (a) Reformers, (6) Roman Catholic, 
(c) .Eastei-n. 


(a) The Doctrine oe the Reformers 

Tin; R,<-{oi-mers brought tlie idea of the Church into close relation 
with that of the gospel. They found the Church wherever the gospel 
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is preached and the sacraments administered. The Church is the 
communion of those who are united to Christ through the preaching 
of the gospel. The Reformers will have nothing to do with the 
converse conception of union with Christ through union with the 
Church. The 'power of the keys’ is authority to proclaim the 
go.spel of the forgiveness of sins. The Church does not depend upon 
the clergy for its continuity, but upon the continued preaching of the 
Word and administration of the sacraments. The clergy are simply 
the organs through whom the universal priesthood of believers 
functions. Because of the corruption of the Chuixh as it was, the 
Reformers emphasized the spiritual and invisible Cimrch^ — the ideal 
Church of the Pauline epistles — the Church to which all who have 
experienced the forgiveness of sins belong. But this did not mean 
that they denied the reality of the visible Church. This exists 
wherever the Word is truly preached and the sacraments are duly 
administered, and there is a sincere effort after holy living. The 
visible Church is an imperfect manifestation of the invisible Church, 
But the Reformers held that the unity of the visible Church is to be 
realized in unity of spirit, and not necessarily in unity of external 
organization. These ideas, variously expressed, underlie the 
theology of all the Protestant Churches. In the Anglican Church, 
however, there began in the nineteenth century an influential 
reaction against the Reformation doctrine of the Church. The. 
Tractarians taught (i) that there can be no true Church apart from 
the Apostolic Succession of bi.shops. (2) That the Eucharist as 
administered by priests in the Apostolical Succession is the supremo 
channel of divine grace to men. (3) That the decisions of the 
councils of the undivided Church are to be accepted without question. 
Nonconformist communions are therefore not true Churches, though 
they may be the recipients of the ‘uncovenanted mercies of God.’ 
lliis movement (now known as Anglo-Catholic) has exercised, and 
is still exercising, a very powerful influence in the Church of England. 


( h ) The Roman Catholic Doctrine oi? the Church 

This is based on the decrees of the Council of Trorv*- (1345-63) and 
of the Vatican Council (1870). It is substantially the same a's ihat 
of mediaeval times. The most notable development is the formal 
assertion of Papal Infallibility at the Vatican Council, thougli it is 
held that this was implied in earlier belief and teaching. The Church 
is regarded as a complete, permanent, and ordered society, ‘ a body 
of men united together for the profession of the same Christ inn faiiii 
and by paiifcipation in the same sacraments, under tlje go\’(‘runnc,e 
of lawful pastors, more especially of the Roman Pontili, the .sole 

*A similar distinction is drawn by Roman Catholic writers wlxi dif- 
ferentiate between the ‘body’<?ind the ‘soul’ of the Chnrdi, the ioimcr 
being the visible organization and the latter the aggregate of all the 
iust, luiown to God mone, and united in the Holy Spirit through gr.ue] 
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vicar of Christ on earth.’ This definition rules out multii)lidty of 
Churches and a variety of ministries. By 'lawful' pastors is meant 
those who are in the Apostolical Succession. The bishops in this 
succession are not merely duly ordered officers, but channels of grace. 
The Vatican Council (1870) asserted the supreme jurisdiction of the 
Pope over the wliole Church, ‘not only in things which pertain to 
faith and morals, but also to the governance and order of the Church 
scattered over the whole world,' and that the Roman Pontiff, 
'when he speaks ex cathedra, is endowed with that infallibility with 
which the divine Redeemer willed that His Church should be 
instructed in the defining of doctrine as touching both faith and 
morals; and that on this account the definitions of the Roman 
Pontiff are of themselves — and not by virtue of the consent of the 
Church — irrevocable.’ 

The claim that the Church is pre-eminent over the State is now 
interpreted to mean that where duties conflict ' God is to be obeyed 
rather than man.'^ But if the voice of the Pope is synonymous 
with that of God, even such a simple statement may have mis- 
chievous implications. 

The doctiine that ‘outside the Church there is no salvation* is 
modified by the admission that ‘those who without fault of their 
own are not raember.s of the body of the Church, may nevertheless 
belong to its soul, provided they seek to know the truth, possess 
faith and charity, and are contrite for the sins they have committed.' 


(c) The Eastern Doctrine of the Church 

'The Orthodox Catholic and Apostolic Church of the East’ 
consi.sts of fourteen autonomous Churches, which have a common 
faith, government, and ba.sis of worship. ‘She is called Eastern 
because she is geographically the antithesis of the West, of which 
Rome was the cen tre. She is called A postolic as having been founded 
by the eyewitnesses and ministers of the Word and having I'eceived 
through them the seed of the gospel; for indeed the Orthodox 
Eastern Church, by means of an uninterrupted hierarcliical chain, 
has tier roots in the very foundations of Theophany,'^ She is called 
Orthodox because she claims that she is the depositary of true 
doctrine, as opp<.)sed to the aberrations of Rome. She is called 
‘Catholic' becau.so 'she is not limited to any place nor time nor 
jxiople, but contains true believers of all placet;, times, and peoples.' 
The ‘Orthodox' doctrine of the Church may be gathered from the 
following quotations from its official Catechism (1S39) : 

‘The Chun’.h is a divinely instituted community of men, united 
by the Orthodox faith, the law of God, the hierarchy, and the 
.sacraments,’ ‘The Church, though visible, so far as she is upon 
earth, and. contains all Orthodo.x Chrj|^stians living ux^on earth, still 

^ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, HI. 629. 

“ Calliiicos : The Greek Orthodox Church, pp, r ff. 
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is at tlie same time invisible, so far as she is also partially in heaven, 
and contains all those who have departed hence in the true faith and 
holiness.' There is unity between the Church on earth and the 
Church in heaven, ‘by their common relation to one Head, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and by mutual communion with one another.' 
The Orthodox Church alcsie ‘has the sublime promises that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against her and that the Lord shall be with 
her even to the end of the world.' ' We undoubtedly express as sure 
truth that the Catholic Church cannot sin, nor can she utter falsehood 
in place of truth ; for the Holy Ghost, ever working through His 
faithful ministers, the fathers and doctors of the Church, preserves 
her from all error,’ The hierarchy of the Orthodox Church proceeds, 
‘From Jesus Christ Himself, and from the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on the apostles; from which time it is continued, in 
unbroken succession, through the laying on of hands in the Sacra- 
ment of Orders.’ The one body whose authority is supreme over 
the whole Church is an Oecumerdcal Council. General Councils 
cannot err. 

B. THE MINISTRY 

By the Christian ministry is meant the body of 
officers duly recognized and authorized for the fulfil- 
ment of certain functions, such as ministering the 
Word and the sacraments, the spiritual oversight of 
the flock of Christ, and the administration of its 
temporal affairs. 

I. Did our Lord Establish and Provide for the 
Perpetuation of the Christian Ministry? 

We have already expressed the opinion that our 
Lord prepared His disciples to carry on His work when 
He should be taken from them, but that He left the 
interests of His Kingdom in the hands of a ‘band of 
brothers’ rather than in those of a fixed organization. 
If that was the case, we should expect that, while the 
apostles would naturally take the lead in the teaching 
and government and extension of the infant Church, 
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liliere would as yet be no universally binding rales of 
Church government, and therefore no official and legal 
ministry. But this is a matter which leads us on to 
highly controversial ground. 

2. Two Conflicting Views 

On the one hand, ‘ Catholics ’ (Roman, Eastern, and 
Anglican) contend that even before Pentecost there 
existed officers in the Christian society appointed by 
Christ, and put in trust of the ministry of the Word 
and of grace as a whole. These were the apostles. 
They in due time appointed their successors, and the 
practice has been continued through an unbroken line 
of bishops to the present day. This is what is called 
the doctrine of the Apostolical Succession, which, 
according to Bishop Gore, ‘must be reckoned with as 
a permanent and essential element of Christianity.’ 
On the other hand, the Protestant Churches contend 
that Christ did not lay down rules for an organization ; 
that the authority and influence of the apostles sprang 
naturally out of the fact that they had been personal 
companions of the Lord; that the Church gradually 
developed the ministry in accordance with its growing 
needs; that the doctrine of the Apostolical Succession 
is, as John Wesley said, 'a fable,’ and that there is a 
valid, real, and regular ministry of the Word and the 
sacraments, where men give themselves to the work 
of the ministry in response to the inward call of the 
Spirit, as that is attested by the Church. The minister, 
so called and attested, is held to be the representative, 
or agent, acting on behalf of the whole priesthood of 
believers. His functions are delegated functions. 
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The difference between the two views is sometimes put 
thus. It is said that in the one case the authorization 
is ‘from above/ in the other ‘from below. It is 
not denied that in both cases the call may be ‘from 
above ’ — ^that is, from the Spirit of God. But author- 
ization to minister which can be traced along the line 
of the succession back to Christ Himself is described 
as ‘from above,' whereas authorization by the living 
Church is described as ‘from below.’ When properly 
understood, the distinction is not without its 
advantages for purposes of discussion. 

3. The Ministry in the New Testament 

The most important point to be noted is that in the 
New Testament the essential qualification for the 
ministry is to be ‘filled with the Spirit.’ We are not 
to conceive of each local Church as having a minister 
in charge of it from the beginning. The early assemblies 
for worship were not unlike a Qua.ker Meeting or a 
Methodist Class-meeting, where each speaks as the 
Spirit moves him. In so far as there was an official 
ministry, we can distinguish two classes of ministers: 
(1) Those who gave themselves to the ministry of 
the Word; {2) Those who gave themselves mainly 
to practical administration, called ‘serving tables,’ 
e.g. the seven deacons (Acts vi. 1-6), but even these 
must be men ‘full of the Spirit.' Those who gave 
themselves to the ministry of the Word may be 
called the Prophetic Ministry. This included three 
classes: 

»The question may be put In anbthei" way. Did the Church spriiijj 
out of the ministry or the ministry out of the Church? 
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1, Apostles. Their distinguishing characteristic was 
that they had dedicated their lives to missionary 
preaching. They were not appointed to an office, 
but to a work. The term ‘apostle' was not limited 
to the eleven; it was applied to Paul and to many 
others (e.g. Barnabas, Acts xiv. 14; vide also Rom. 
xvi. 7) who were conscious of the inward call of the 
Spirit to a life of missionary service. The apostles 
are not represented as having any official authority. 
The Eleven, of course, had a unique personal influence 
and authority, because they had known Christ after 
the flesh; and a similar authority attached to Paul, 
both because of his outstanding spiritual experience 
and of his personal gifts. It may be said, indeed, that 
even those who were numbered among the apostles, 
in the wider sense of the word, exercised a considerable 
personal authority over the Churches which they 
founded, but this authority was personal and not 
official. And probably in most cases, as in that of 
Paul, this authority was only exercised in so far as it 
carried with it the assent and consent of the community. 

2. Prophets. The prophets (i.e. preachers, not fore- 
tellers) were ‘Spirit-fllled' men who proclaimed and 
interpreted the ‘Word of God’ as the Spirit gave 
them utterance. The prophet did not break new 
gi-ound. He found his sphere of service within the 
Cliristian comnuinitics established by the apostles. 
Hie prophet was not a mere teacher, who expounded 
the oracles of the Lord. He was a man of insight 
and intuition, of magnetic personality, who brought 
the new truth into relation with the old, and applied 
it to the needs of his hearei«6. Prophets were not 
oihce-beareu's in the Church, though it might happen 
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that an office-bearer might also be a prophet. They 
were not ordained to their work. They were men 
who had responded to the call of the Spirit, and were 
recognized by the Christian communities as having 
the gift of prophesying to which they laid claim. 
They, like the apostles, eventually exercised a 
considerable authority over the early Christian 
communities. 

3. Teachers. They were not necessarily office-bearers. 
Primarily they were men who had received from the 
Spirit the gift of instructing. They were repositories 
of the oral traditions of the teaching of Jesus, and it 
was their task to impart to their fellow-believers a 
knowledge of the truths of the gospel. We are not 
to suppose that these men were appointed to the office 
of teaching. What happened was that men who 
found themselves possessed of the gift exercised it 
with the tacit approval of their fellow-believers. 

Apostles, prophets, and teachers all exercised an 
itinerant ministry. In the nature of things there 
grew up also a localized ministry, concerned mainly 
with questions of administration. We can see the 
beginnings of this local ministry in the New Testament. 
There were two main classes of officials — presbyters 
or elders (sometimes called bishops), and deacons. 
The Elders had the oversight of public worship and 
the care of the philanthropies of the Church. They 
were the guardians of the Church's orthodoxy, both 
in faith and in morals, and it was their business to 
arbitrate when disputes arose between Christians. 
But the eiders did not take complete control of public 
worship as does a minister to-day. The congi*egation 
itself took charge of praise and prayer, and even of 
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the preaching, unless there should happen to be a 
prophet or teacher present. Deacons acted under the 
superintendence of the elders, and found their chief 
sphere of service in the philanthropic work of the 

Chiircha 

These local ministers were set apart to their office 
by the laying on of hands. Later on, some of the 
Fathers held that the gift of the Spirit was imparted 
through the act of laying on of hands. But the rite 
which was taken over from Judaism was not originally 
held to have any such significance. ‘ In none of these 
instances of laying on of hands is there any trace of 
a belief in the magical virtue of the act. It is simply 
the expressive and familiar sign of benediction, 
inherited by the apostles from the sjmagogue and 
adapted to the service of the Church.’^ 


4. Development of the Doctrine of the Ministry 

Tile spread of Christianity, the passing away of apostles and 
eye-witnesses, the growth of independence of the local Churches, 
and the rise of heresy, led inevitably to the strengthening of the 
local ministry. The Church had reached that stage in its develop- 
ment when, in the interests of unity and consolidation, the need 
of rulers appeared to be greater than that of prophets. The result 
was that the old prophetic ministry declined in influence, and became 
suboi*dinate to the local ministry. We have seen that, when, 
confronted with .schism and heresy, the Church replied that the only 
authentic traditions of the gospel were attested by those officers 
(bishops) who could show that they stood in an unbroken succession 
from the days of the apostles.* These officers were therefore 

^ Swete : Holy Spirit in the New Testament, p, 384. A ‘ Catholic ’ writer 
would, of course, put an entirely different complexion on the New 
Testament evidence on the question of the ministry from tfiat which has 
been put above. I can only say that the attempt to fmd support for 
‘Catholic’ conceptions of the ministry in the New Testament seem to me 
very far-fetched and unconvincing. (But see Gore: The Holy Spirit and 
the Church, pp. 45 ff., 136 ft.) » 

• Irenaeus (d. 202) held that because of their position tlieae men had 
‘a grace of truth.* 
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regarded as the guardians and the judges of orthodoxy, and this put 
the prophets in a position of subordination. Towards the beginning 
of the second century we find that each Christian community has 
a threefold ministry. The term bishop is no longer synonymous 
with elder, or, rather, he is the presiding elder, and now occupies a 
distinct office as the pastor of the Church. Associated with him, 
but under him, are Elders and Deacons, with their own differing 
functions. As the local churches drew more closely together, 
bishops (or presiding presbyters) of outstanding gifts began to 
exercise a presidency over all the churches of their locality and the 
monarchical episcopate was evolved. This is the position •which is 
reflected in the letters of Ignatius (about no), the bishop is given 
an exalted position, although the conception of the office is not 
yet sacerdotal. By the end of the second century the supremacy 
of the bishop was universally established and recognized, and by 
this there was attached to his ofiice the ministry of the Word as 
well as the administration of the sacraments and the affairs of the 
Christian community. 

The congregation generally elected its own bishop, the ordination 
being usually carried out by a neighbouring bishop, with the assist- 
ance of the elders, though it might be done by one of the elders of 
the congregation.* The bishop acted in all respects as pastor of 
the flock. He presided at the Lord’s Supper, but could delegate 
these functions to an elder. The growing need for discipline within 
the Church in face of persecution, and the need for presenting a 
united front to the Empire, combined to consolidate the position 
and power of the episcopacy. In the third century, Cyprian, 
Bishop of Carthage (d. 258), asserted the doctrine of the Apostolical 
Succession in a very uncompromising form. According to him, 
episcopacy is in no sense derived from the Christian community. 
It is received from heaven, being transmitted from God to Christ, 
and from Christ to the apostles, and from the apostles to the bishops, 
their successors. They are, therefore, responsible only to God. 
The bishop is necessary to the Church, and where there is no bishop 
there is no Church. The unity of the whole Church is guaranteed 
by the communion of the bishops with one another. It follows from 
this that the body of bishops constitutes the essence of the 
Church, 

Cyprian’s sacerdotal views were also in advance of those of his 
predecessors. Because the bishop is the repiesentative of Christ 
in the congregation, he is their high priest. The Lord’s Supper 
now becomes a sacrifice. The bishop has priestly authority to 
remit sins. The Roman claim that the Pope should be regarded 
as Bishop of Bishops, though repudiated by Cyprian, was a natunal 
development of his line of thought. The ideas of Cyiirian were 
still further developed by Augustine (d, 430), and from his time down 


‘See Lindsay; The Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries 
p.246. 
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to the Reformation, conceptions of the ministry steadily developed 
on sacerdotal lines. ^ 

The change from the parochial bishop to the diocesan bishop 
was one of the results of the re-organization of the Church as 
a consequence of Christianity’s union with the State under 
Constantine. 


5, Reformation Doctrine of the Ministry 

Luther held that the ministry of the gospel is not a 
priesthood, in the sense that the minister's functions 
are independent of those of the universal priesthood 
of believers, but an o^ce of the Church for the ad- 
ministration of the Word and the sacraments. In 
fulfilling these functions, ministers are the repre- 
sentatives or executive officers of the whole congrega- 
tions, and, through the congregation, of Christ who 
has called them. The same position was taken by 
Calvin. He held that the right to set apart as its 
minister a man whom it approved as being called of 
God belonged to each congregation. His chief con- 
tribution was to restore to the laity a position in 
Church government which they had not held since the 
first century. He gave them a place of equal authority 
with the clergy in Church courts, and laid the founda.- 
tions of that happy co-operation of ministers and 
laity wliic'.h has cliaracterized many of the Protestant 
Churches. The Reformers (with some exceptions) 
followed the lead of Luther and Calvin. They took 
the general ground that the ministry of the Word was 
more important than that of the sacraments, that 

‘ As regards the Apostolical Succession, it is worth noting that whereas 
in the early (amiadi the siu'cession was regarded as passing from holder 
to holder of the ei)iscop:il oflico, and as guaranteeing the continuity of 
the Churcli, emphasis is now placed on «iUcccssiou from conseerator to 
consecrated, and the idea put in the foreground is not so much continuity 
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Christ did not impose on the Church any ministerial 
system, sacerdotal or otherwise, and that the Church 
was free to make its own arrangements, according to 
changing circumstances and as led by the Spirit of 
God. For this reason the Reformers were not opposed 
to episcopacy as such. Although most of the Reformed 
Churches dispensed with episcopacy, some of them 
(e.g. the Anglican and the Swedish) retained it. 

6. The Methodist Doctrine of the Ministry 

The Methodist Church began as a society within 
the Church of England, and for this reason was slow 
in developing a Church-consciousness of its own. 
It has never formulated a doctrine of the ministry in 
definite terms. All that can be deduced from the 
standard documents is that bishop and presbyter are 
synonymous terms in the New Testament and that 
ministers are not to regard themselves as having a 
right to dictate to their people as to matters of 
faith and practice, but they are to be ‘ helpers 
of their joy by helping them forward in faith and 
holiness.* A doctrine might, however, be constructed 
out of the following elements of belief, which have 
the authority of widespread conviction and usage. 

1. The first essential for tlie work of the ministry 
is that a man feels himself inwardly called thereto by 
the Spirit of God. 

2. If he is to exercise his ministry in the Methodist 
Church, he must be approved by the duly-constituted 
Church courts, the tests applied being ‘gifts, gracesg 
and fruits/ 
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3. Wliile sacerdotal authority is disclaimed, it is 
held that as a matter of order there shall be committed 
to the minister sufficient authority for the discharge 
of Ms functions. 

4. A high doctrine of the ministry is quite compatible 
with the disavowal of sacerdotal claims. The minister 
discharges a priestly office as the representative of his 
fellow-members of the universal priesthood of believers. 
While he is approved and authorized to minister 
in his own communion by his fellow-members, yet 
his authority to minister the Word and Sacraments, 
is not derived from them, but from Him who called 
him to be an ambassador, beseeching men on behalf 
of Christ. 

C. THE SACRAMENTS 

A sacrament is sometimes defined as ‘an outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace.' 
It may be any outward medium through which we 
apprehend unseen realities. This is the meaning of 
the saying tliat all Nattire and all life may be sacra- 
mental. But in Church usage the word has a narrower 
meaning, and is referred to rites which are supposed 
to liave a particular value for the apprehension of the 
unseen tlirougli sensible forms. The Roman and 
Greek Churches recognize seven — ^baptism, confirma- 
tion, the eucharist, penance, extreme unction, holy 
orders, marriage. The Reformers recognized only 
two — those held to have been directly instituted by 

our Lord -Baptism and the Lord's Supper; and their 

teaching has been followed by the Protestant Churches, 
with the exception of the Quakers, who recognize no 
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sacraments at all, or, rather, would say that all life 
may be made sacramental. It may be pointed out, 
however, that the preaching of the Word equally 
fulfils the conditions of the definition. Spoken words, 
no less than rites and symbols, may be a means of 
apprehending the unseen. 


I. BAPTISM 

I. Did our Lord Institute Baptism? 

No one, of course, contends that our Lord originated 
the rite of baptism. It was observed by John the 
Baptist. Ceremonial cleansing with water was an 
idea familiar to Judaism, and, indeed, proselytes were 
admitted into the Jewish Church by baptism. The 
question before us is. Did our Lord lay hold of this 
rite and enjoin it on His followers with significance 
of its own? The answer can hardly fail to be in the 
affirmative. To most Christians Matt, xxviii. 19 
would seem to be conclusive, but some scholars contend 
(on insufficient grounds, as it seems to the present 
writer) that the words are a later interpolation, and 
therefore not an authentic utterance of Jesus. But, 
without entering into this particular controversy, we 
may ask, How did baptism establish itself so firmly 
in the Early Church, if not instituted by Christ? It 
seems to have been the universal practice of the Church 
from the first days, and even Paul (i Cor. i. 17), who 
says that he was sent, not to baptize, never seems 
to have challenged it m the rite of initiation into the 
Christian Church. There is no sign of any controversy 
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on the subject in the early Church, nor is it known 
that there was any Christian community in wliicli 
baptism was not the rule. The conclusion seems 
inevitable that behind the rite was the authority of 
Christ. 

3. The Significance of Baptism in the New 
Testament 

111 the New Testament, and particularly in the 
Pauline writings, baptism is represented as the sacra- 
ment of regeneration. It has been asserted by some 
that Paul attached a magical significance to baptism — 
that is, that it was not only a symbol of inward cleans- 
ing, but actually produced this inner change. But 
there is no adequate ground for this contention. To 
Paul, baptism was the sign and the symbol of an inner 
spiritual process brought to pass by faith in Christ. 
Because baptism was the outward sign of the believer's 
incorporation into the community of believers, it 
became inseparable in thought from liis experience of 
regeneration. ‘Salvation is made to hang, not on 
participation in any sacrament, but on the Word of 
God, received in faith.'^ 

3. The PersoNvS Baptized 

As baptism was the sign of initiation into the 
Christian community, following on repentance and 
the conscious acceptance of Christ, it was in New 
Testament times administered only to adults by 
immersion. I'he references ia the New Testament 

* W. Moigitii : ihc Rdii^ion and Theology of Paul, p. 21a. 
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to the baptism of Households do not bear the coii- 
straction often placed upon them. There are only 
three cases mentioned (Acts xvi. 15; Acts xvi. 33; 
I Cor. i, 6, cf. xvi. 15), and the context leaves it very 
doubtful whether there is a reference to children. 
Infant baptism does not seem to have come into 
use till the second century.-' Until parents were 
brought to Christ, and Christian homes were formed, 
there was no room for infant baptism, except on the 
theory that the rite had a magical efficacy. 


4. Development of the Doctrine of Baptism 

Sacramentarian’ ideas seem to have found their -way into the 
Church at a very early date {Acts xsii. i6; i Cor. xv. 29). This 
■was probably due to the influence of the mystery religions, of which 
ablutions were a conspicuous feature, .such lustrations being regarded 
a.s in themselves a means of regeneration. Gentiles converted to 
Christianity could hardly fail to colour their new beliefs with those 
in which they had been brought up. That is, of course, not to 
assert that these ideas were deliberately introduced into Christianity 
by men of such spiritual insight as the first apostles. Paul’s emphasis 
on faith and moral renewal shows that he combated magical ideas 
of baptism with all his power. At any rate, whether derived 
from the mystery religions or from some other source, by the end 
of the second century mechanical notions of baptism had gained 
considerable ground. It was held that the rite of baptism brought 
forgiveness of sin, regeneration, a,nd the gift of the Holy Spirit. It 
is not to be assumed that all Church teachers were blind to the perils 
of magical ideas. On the contrary, they emphasized the moral 
requirements of the gospel. 

Infant baptism is first mentioned by Irenaeus (d. 202), and was 
usually held to cleanse from original sin. It came to be believed 
that unbaptized infants are excluded from heaven. Augustine, 
in Ms later period, made baptism absolutely necessary to salvation. 
Infants who die without being baptized ‘will be involved in con- 
demnation, but of the mildest character.' The whole tendency of 

‘ The practice did not become general till the fifth century. 

*By Sacraraentarianisra is meant those theories according to which a 
sacrament is efficacious in itself, apart from the. disposition of the partici- 
pant, e.g. baptism in itself cleamses from sin. The term Sacramentalism 
is applied to theories of the sacraments which, while exalted, do not go 
so far as to attribute to them a semi-magical efficacy. 
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i Augustine was to emphasize the intrinsic efficacy of the ritual act. 

i During the Middle Ages sprinkling was substituted for immersion 

in the West. The Roman Catholic doctrine of teptism is built on 
the foundation laid by Augustine. Baptism is not merely a sign 
of spiritual grace ; it is an effective cause of it. The Council of 
? Trent decreed that the guilt of original sin is removed by baptism, 

I that there i.s no salvation without baptism, and that baptism is the 

{ instrumental cause of justification (i.e. sanctification). 

! For the Reformers the sacraments ceased to be central. They are 

simply one means of grace among others. To I.uther the sacraments 
f are nothing but ‘a p(3culiar form of the saving word of God," and 

s Calvin places the sacraments in the same category as prayer, the 

i study of the Scriptures, and preaching. The Reformers did not, 

therefore, regard the sacraments as communicating a grace tha,t 
could not be otherwise mediated. That is, they did not regard any 
sacrament as necessary to salvation. 

I The leaders of the Reformation, however, differed in their inter- 

pretation of the meaning of baptism. The Lutherans took it to 
mean regeneration. The Zwinglians interpreted it merely as a 
recognition of di3ciple.ship. The Calvinist.? took a mediating view, 
and held that baptism is not merely a sign of grace, but in some 
respects an actual gift of grace. 

5. The Modern Protestant View of the 
Significance of Baptism 

I There are many varieties of view within the various 

Churches which practise infant baptism, but most 
would agree that the following elements are present 
in baptism: 

I. It is a declaration that the child is already Christ’s. 

2. The parents dedicate their child to Christ and to 
His Churcii, and vow to bring him up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. This means that they a.lso 
dedicate themselves. 

3. The Church which witnesses the rite, and receives 
I the child 'into tlie congregation of Christ's flock,’ 

I solemnly undertakes the responsibility of caring for 
1 the child in the years to come. 
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4. Many hold the Calvinistic view that in baptism 
an actual gift of grace is imparted to the child — a gift 
which becomes effective in later years. Many others, 
however, hold that the rite does but symbolize the 
grace which God will give to the child. 

5. In later years it is a means of conscious blessing 
to the baptized child to remember the sacrament of 
his initiation into the visible Church, and to recall the 
vows made by his parents on his behalf. 


2. THE LORD’S SUPPER 
I Did our Lord Institute ‘the Lord’s Supper’? 

Most Cliristians believe that our Lord instituted a 
rite at His last supper vrith His disciples. But what 
rite? Because He instituted the ‘Supper’ it does not 
follow that ail the meanings which have been read into 
that rite w^ere intended by Him. It is difficult to 
see how the ‘Mass,’ can establish its claim to legitimate 
descent from the Upper Room. There are four 
accounts of the institution of the Supper in the New 
Testament (Matt. xxvi. 26-29; Mark xiv. 22-25; 
Luke xxii. 17-20; i Cor. xi. 23-26). There is no 
reference to the institution of the rite in the Fourth 
Gospel. It is, however, held by many that John vi. 
is to be interpreted in the light of the Supper. This 
chapter certainly moves in the same circle of ideas, 
but there is no record of the historical institution of a 
rite. The chapter is an illustration of ‘mysticism 
without sacrament.' 

It is a fail- presumption that the rite wliich Christ 
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instituted should be interpreted in the light of the 
Supper and of the words of institution as recorded 
by the evangelists and Paul, and not in the light of 
bacrameiitarian ideas which entered the Church at a 
later date. The conclusions which W'e draw from the 
narrative are that the Supper was instituted by our 
Lord, and intended by Him to be repeated. The 
present writer does not think that our Lord imposed 
the rite on His disciples as a legal ordinance, but rather 
that the institution of the rite, with the command to 
perpetuate it, is to be regarded as the appointment of 
a trysting-place. If the ‘Catholic’ contention were 
true that this rite is the most crucial and essential 
thing in the gospel, we should expect it to occupy 
a very prominent place in the New Testament, 
whereas it is not mentioned by any of the New 
Testament writers except the Synoptics and Paul. 
And even Paul does not regard it as of the essence 
of the faith. 


2. The SlGNlFICAKiCE OF THE LoEB’s SuPPER IN THE 
Institution-narratives 

1. It was meant to be a perpetual commemoration 
of Christ’s sacrificial death. 

2. It was intended to be a means of communion, 
and it has Ihercfore fittingly come to be called the 
Holy Communion. Through this rite the disciples 
were to experience real fellowship with their Lord. 
The bread and wine were taken as symbols of the body 
and blood of ( hrist. The rite was a dramatic repie- 
sentalion of the life of unions* with Christ. Further, 
llie Supper was conceived as the covenant-meal of 
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the new dispensation, in which, as in other covenant- 
meals, fellowship was established between the members 
of the covenant and their head, and also with one 
another. 

3. It was a pledge that Christ would come again, 
and the sacramental experience was a foretaste of 
a fuller and deeper fellowship with Christ in His 
consummated Kingdom. 

3. Development of the Doctrine of the Lord's Supper 

It is certain that the Lord’s Supper was celebrated by all the 
Churches of the Apostolic age. Wlaat significance did they attach 
to it? The question is not easy to answer, as there was then no 
clearly fomnilated theory. Certain ideas were associated with the 
rite — ^the strengthening of the soul against sin, the commemoration 
of the sacrificial death of Christ, the unity in Christ of all who 
partook of the rite, thankfulness for the fruits of the earth,* the hope 
of immortality. Very soon ideas crept in from Jewish or pagan 
sources, which in course of time entirely transformed the meaning 
of the simple rite of the Upper Room. These ideas arose out of 
prevailing conceptions of sacrifice and out of the notion that certain 
ritual acts of themselves conveyed grace, apart from the disposition 
of the participant. At an early date the term sacrifice was applied 
to the Supper, which had now come to be called the Eucharist (i.e. 
thanksgiving). It is a thank-offering of the first fruits of the earth. 
At this stage the sacrifice is a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. 
Gradually the idea gained ground that the material elements of 
bread and wine, while a symbol, were also something more, and in 
the fourth century the idea emerged of a change in the elements on 
consecration. The Eucharist now came to be spoken of as a sacri- 
fice offei'ed by the priest. The sacrificial idea is transferred from 
the service as a whole to the consecrated elements. The sacramental 
sacrifice is a repetition of the sacrifice of the Cross, In the sixth 
century the Eucharist is called 'a sacrifice of propitiation and 
praise.’ In 844 Paschasi-us wrote a treatise in which he contended 
that the substance of the bread and wine is changed into the body 
and blood of Christ. The term transuhstantiation was first used 
by Hildehert of Tours (early in twelfth century). The Lateran 
Council (1215) affirmed, ‘His body and blood are really contained 
in the sacrament of the altar under the species of bread and wine, 
the bread being transubstantiated into the Body and the wine into 
the Blood by the power of God.' This has remained the doctrine 

Did!acJte,ii.;h:emeus,Adv, Haer.flV.xvii. 5,xviii. 4., 
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of the Roman Church. According to the Council of Trent, ‘ If any 
one shall deny that in the sacrament of the most Holy Eucharist 
there is contained tinily, really, and substantially, the Body and 
Blood along with the soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and therefore the whole Christ ; but shall say that the Presence is 
symbolical or is a figure; let him be anatherna.'i At the Council 
of Florence (i439) the doctrine of transubstantiation had been 
accepted by representatives of the Eastern Church as well as by 
those of the West. Roman Catholics resent the suggestion that the 
doctrine of transubstantiation means that the communicant eat.s 
and drinks the flesh and blood of Christ physically. They make 
much of the scholastic distinction between substance and accidents. 
Substance is that which exists in itself, and is a support for the 
accidents, which are the qualities of matter (e.g. colour, taste, &c.). 
Underlying the bread and the wine is a mysterious something called 
substance, and it is this which is changed into the flesh and blood 
of Christ. The accidents remain unchanged. The following state- 
ment of the doctrine was approved by Cardinal Newman, as being in 
harmony with official Roman pronouncements: 'According to this 
doctrine’ the substance of the bread and wine is converted into the 
substance of the very flesh and blood of Christ, so that all com- 
municants literally and substantially irartake o£ His flesh and 
blood.’® 


4. The Doctrine of the Reformers 

The doctrine of the Reformers as to the Lord’s 
Supper took three main directions. 


I. The Teaching of Luther repudiated the Roman 
doctrine of the Mass, but attached great importance 
to the Eucharist. His doctrine of the elements is 
kno\TO as consuhstantiation. The bread and wine 
remain bread and wine, but after the consecration the 
actual llesli and blood of Christ co-exist in and with 
the bread and wine, Just as a heated iron bar still 
remains an iron bar, though a new element, heat, co- 

’ Tiio Council of Trent t;ook note of the fact that there had come to be 
two rtisUnct rites, the Eucharist and the Mass (i.e, the sacrifice). It 
issued a ‘r>c('rcc conc.crning the Most Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist’ 
and staietl the ‘ Doctrine on the Sacrifice the Mass.* 

* Earl'our; Life of Alexander Whyte, pp. 343 i. See Council of Trent, 
Session XII 1., Canon 2. 
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exists in and with it. This connexion is not per- 
manent, but pertains only to the act of communion. 
Luther did not strengthen his view by associating 
with it a doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ’s body. 

2. The Teaching of Zwingli. Zwingli regarded the 
Eucharist as a memorial of our Lord’s death, the bread 
and wine being the signs of the broken body and shed 
blood, and also as an act of renewed union with Christ 
(who is spiritually present) through faith, bread and 
wine being seals of this union. The type of thought 
which regards the Supper as a purely commemorative 
rite is commonly called Zwinglian. But this does 
not seem to be just to Zwingli. 

3. The Teaching of Calvin. Calvin emphasized the 
idea of the real spiritual presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist. The bread and wine are signs of the body 
and blood of Christ, but they are not mere signs ; they 
are instrumental means of His presence. Because 
Christ is present in the Eucharist, it is a means for 
deepening our union with Him. 

Most of the Protestant Churches hold to one or 
other of these three types of doctrine (especially 2 and 
3). Some Anglo-Catholics have developed the view 
that after the consecration ‘an extension of the in- 
carnation’ takes place in the elements which seems to 
be a renewal of the mediaeval theory of impanation 
(that is, that Christ unites Himself to the elements, 
as He did to man at the Incarnation). 

5. Tim Methodist Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 

Many of Charles ¥/esley’s hymns contain high 
sacramental doctrine. So far as the official standard 
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docvmients of Methodism are concerned, Wesley 
repudiates the doctrine of transubstantiation, and he 
says, ‘ Is not the, eating of that bread and the drinking 
of that cup the outward visible means whereby God 
conveys unto our souls all that spiritual grace, that 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, 
wliicli were purchased by the body of Christ once 
broken and the blood of Christ once shed for us?’ 
He thinks that Christ’s discourse in John vi. ' concern- 
ing His Flesh and Blood, refers directly to Plis passion 
and but remotely, if at aU, to the Lord’s Supper.’ 

Methodist thought has in the main followed the 
line of Calvin’s teaching as to the Supper. The 
following would be generally accepted: 

1. The Supper is a memorial of our Lord’s dying on 
our behalf. 

2. It is a sacramentum, the renewal of the Cliristian 
soldier’s oath of allegiance to his Master and Lord. 

3. It is the feast of the Holy Communion. Christ 
is really present in Spirit, and is apfu'ehendcd by faith. 
Dr. G. G. Findlay used to say that the Lord's Supper 
is the trysting-place of the Lover and the beloved. 

The life of union with Christ is represented dramatic- 
ally or symbolically by tlie eating of the bread and the 
drinking of the wine, and as we apprehend our Lord, 
who is really present, so does our union with Him 
deepen. 

4. The Supper has a social significance. All social 
and other distinctions fall away among those who are 
guests at the Lord’s Table, and those who are Christ’s 
enter into fellowship with one another, as well as with 
their Lord. In the Holy Supper we have a foretaste 
of a redeemed society. 
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5. It is a pledge that our Lord will come again to 
consummate His Kingdom. 

0 blessed hope! with this elate, 

Let not our hearts be desolate, 

But, strong in faith, in patience wait 
Until He come. 

NOTE ON GRACE 

The di-fference between the 'Catholic' and Evangelical concep- 
tions of the gospel comes to a head in the interpretation of Grace. 
Both are agreed that grace is the operation of the Holy Spirit in 
the heart. But ‘Catholics’ are apt to speak of grace as though it 
were an impersonal force (somewhat like the electric fluid), which 
is conveyed to men along certain recognized channels. They make 
much of the expression ‘infused grace.’ The Evangelical does not 
object to the expression, so long as it is understood that grace is 
infused front mthin, through fellowship with the Spirit. Wliile 
Evangelicals hold that the Holy Spirit may and doe.s work directly 
in the hearts of believers, ‘Catholics' contend that the covenanted 
gi'ace of God is mediated through the sacramental ordinances of 
the Church. All else is outside the covenant. It has been said, 
with a large measure of truth, that ‘ Catholics ' seem to attach more 
importance to the ‘channels of grace’ than to grace itself. There 
is a sense in which it is true that the grace of God is (in the first 
instance) mediated through the Church. Luther wrote, ‘Whoever 
would find Christ roust first find the Church. How should one 
know where Christ and His faith are so long as one does not know 
where His believers are? He who would know something about 
Christ must not trust himself or build bridges into heaven by his 
own reason, but must go to the Church, visit and make inquiry of 
it. . . . Outside of the Christian Church is no truth, no Christ, and 
no salvation.’ But Luther did not mean by this what 'Catholics’ 
mean. He meant that the Church is necessary to salvation, because 
it teaches the gospel, not because it conveys grace. 

It is a favourite saying of ‘Catholics' that the Christian sacra- 
ments illustrate the general truth that all life is sacramenta.1-— that 
is, a medium for the realization of unseen realities. With this we 
agree, but it is difficult to see how so comprehensive a view of divine 
grace can be held side by side with teaching which seems to regard 
sacraments ordered in a particular way as the exclusive channels of 
what is called ‘covenanted grace* — that is, the grace which is 
definitely promised in the gospel to the followers of Chri.st, 

According to the Evangelical view, the only ‘ channel of grace * 
is fellowship with the Spirit, Sacraments and other ordinances 
may and do aid the realiza^on of the fellowship, but they cannot 
‘convey’ grace — that is to say, they cannot by their mere observ- 
ance or perfoi-mance produce the inward working of the Holy Spirit. 
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The subject of 'eschatology’^ is one for a volume 
rather than for a chapter. Nothing is possible here 
beyond a mere outline of biblical teaching. Inevitably, 
some statements will have to be made without an 
adequate explanation, and there will be the appear- 
ance of dogmatism. 

In the Old Testament, up to the time of Jeremiah, 
xnoral responsibility is, in the main, attached to the 
family and the nation rather than to the individual. 
So long as the nation and the family had this 
prominence, the consequences of righteousness and sin 
were thought of in terms of the present life only, in 
the prosperity or disaster which overtook the family or 
nation concerned. Ail men, without distinction, wei’e 
thought of as passing to an under-world called SheoL^ 

» By ‘eseliatology’ is me.int doctrines which relate to the destiny of 
men after death or ‘‘at the end of the world.’ 

* (i) The oldest view occurs in, e.g., Job. xxx. ss.Num. xvi.30. Sheol is 
the place appointed for all living, is beneath the earth, and is the land of 
destruction, forgetfulness, and silence. The individual does exist, but 
without joy or contact with God or man. Good and bad fare alike 
(Vf job X. 21 ; Ps. Ixxxviii, lo-ia, Ixxxix. 48; Isa. xxxviii. 18 f.) 

(2) In the second century, the doctrines of future retribution and 
resurrection altered the conc.ciption to that of an intermediate state. 

{•U Owing to the resurree.tiou being limited to the righteous, Sheol came 
to mean Hell, or Gehenna, as the pre!i|ninary or permanent abode of 
wicked souls. Paradise became the intermediate abode of the righteous 
(Luke xxiii. 43 )- 
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It is a place of subsistence rather than of existence 
(Isa. xiv. 9-12), and there was no redemption from it. 
At length the hope of individual immortality found 
utterance in Job (xiv. 14 f., xix. 25-7), and more con« 
fident expression in Psalms xlix. and Ixxiii.^ In these 
two Psalms Sheol is the eternal abode of the wicked 
only. The hope of a blessed life for the individual be- 
yond the grave was developed out of the new sense of 
the value of the individual soul in the sight of God 
engendered by the individualism of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. The hope of immortality thus arose in Israel as 
the result of the experience of individudl fellowship with 
God. ‘I am continually with Thee: Thou hast hoi den 
my right hand. Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, 
and afterward receive me to glory’ (Ps. Ixxiii. 23 f.). 

,j But, side by side with this, a national hope was being 

' ' ' developed, that of the Messianic Kingdom. The great 

prophets looked forward to a time when the glories of 
the Kingdom of David would be renewed on earth. 
These prophets expected the Gentiles to have some 
share in the Messianic Kingdom, but Old Testament 
thought after the Exile tended to exclude the Gentiles. 
Ultimately the conception was reached that Israel’s 
righteous dead would rise to share in this Kingdom on 
earth (Isa. xxiv.-xxvii.).® Daniel (xii. 2) goes further 
and looks for the resurrection of both good and evil; 
but as he speaks of ‘many’ it would appear that he 
did not hope for .a universal resurrection. 

It is not, however, in the Old Testament, but in 
the apocalyptic literature (from about 200 B.c.) that 
we find the most important developments of both the 


»See also Wisdom iii. a ff., vi. i8 f., viil, 
* A post-exilic fragment. 
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individual and the national hope.*' New Testament 
teaching on the ‘ Last Things ’ is set in an apocalyptic 
framework. We must, therefore, outline briefly 
Apocalyptic teaching on this subject. The Apocalyp- 
tists conceived of the Messianic era as a golden age, 
physically as well as morally and spiritually. The 
idea of the Messianic Kingdom was gradually purged 
of materialistic associations. If its centre was to be 
Jerusalem, it was to be a New Jerusalem. If it was 
to be everlasting on the earth, it was to be a renovated 
earth. In the first century b.c. the hope of an eternal 
Kingdom of God on the present earth was abandoned. 
Henceforth the Messianic age is but a preparation for 
the era which is to dawn at the consummation of all 
things. The era up to the eud of the Messianic age 
is called the Present Age; that which dawns after the 
consummation of all things is called the Age to Come. 
Usually the Messianic age is preceded by a great 
Assize, or by a chastisement of the Gentiles, but 
occasionally it is conceived of as coming gradually. 
Sometimes the judgement which precedes the dawn 
of the Messianic era is the B'inal Judgement. In 
other cases the Final Judgement does not come till 
the end of the Messianic age, the preceding judge- 
ment only determining who shall share the Messianic 
joys and glories. There is no uniformity of teaching 
as to resurrect ion and immortality. Most writers 
anticipate a resurrection at the beginning of the 
Messianic age. Some teach the resurrection of all 

» Apocfilyptic hri‘? ils roots iu the Old Testament (e.g. Isa. Ksxiv., sxxv, ; 
Zech. is., xiv. ; and Daniel). ‘ Apocalyptic sketched in outline tlie history 
of the world aiul cil’ inankiiid, the origin of evil, its course and evitable 
overthrow, the ulliiuate triumph of righteousness and the final consum- 
matiou of all tijings. It was thus a Semitic philosophy of religion’ 
Charles ; Between the Old and the New Testammts, p. 24). 
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men, some of ail Israel, some of righteous Israel, and 
some are indefinite. In very few cases are the blessings 
of the Messianic age regarded as being reserved for 
Israel alone. But even when the wider outlook 
is taken, the main interest is in the vindication of 
Israel. ■ • ' ' 

In this period and in this literature SheoP- and 
Gehenna became in part equivalent terms. The 
term Gehenna is derived from the Valley of 
Hinnom (Jos. xviii. i6; Neh. xi. 30). This valley 
became notorious because of its association with 
idolatrous rites, e.g. the passing of children through 
the fires of Moloch (Jer. vii. 31, xxxii. 35; 2 Kings 
xxiii. 10; 2 Chron. xxviii. 3, xxxiii. 6). It is thought 
by some scholars that perpetual fires were kept burning 
in this valley for consuming dead bodies of criminals 
and carcasses of animals and the refuse of the city. In 
any case it was a place of fire, whether the fires of 
Moloch or those for consuming refuse, &c. Gehenna 
came to signify a place of corporal and spiritual punish- 
ment for all the wicked in the presence of the righteous. 
‘And then shall the pit of torment appear. . . . The 
furnace of Gehenna shall be made manifest ’ (2 Esdras 
vii. 36). 

The New Testament writers use the apocaly|>tic 
framework, but it may be doubted whether to them it 
is anything more than framework. They give to the 
old ideas a deeper meaning and content, and the 
difficulty which besets tlie expositor is to discover 
what exactly that meaning is. Our Lord, for instance 
uses the symbolism of the Messianic Kingdom, which 

‘ Sheol has now hecome a place where moral distinctions esist, but there 
is no passing from one moral gyade to another (i Enoch xxii. 9-13). It is 
the iatennediate State of the Kghteous and the eternal abode of the wiched. 
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is to be inaugui'iited by the coming of the Son of Man^ 
on the clouds of heaven. He spoke of the Present Age 
and of the /Ige to Come (Matt. xiii. 39, 49, xxiv. 3, 
xxviii. 20; Mark x. 30; Luke xviii. 30). He used the 
Gehenna symbol. But we cannot always be quite 
certain how this imagery is to be interpreted. For 
instance, when He speaks of the Kingdom, we cannot 
always be sure whether He is speaking of the temporary 
Messianic Kingdom or of the eternal Kingdom in the 
heavens, nor can we be sure of the way in which He 
connected the two. 

The New Testament does not develop any argument 
in support of the belief in what is called the natural 
immortality of the sold. It is always assumed that the 
soul survives death. Our Lord's own position is made 
quite clear in Luke xx. 37 ff. 'But that the dead are 
raised, even Moses showed . . . when he calleth the 
Lord the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
tlie God of Jacob. Now He is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living: for all live unto Him.’ 

But our Lord and the New Testament writers 
are not so much concerned with the mere fact of 
survival, wliich in itself is not of great importance, as 
with the quality of the life to be lived after death. 
They do not seem to attach any value to life beyond 
the grave unless it is lived in the presence of God and 
in fellowship with Him, It is described as life 'in the 
Kingdom of the Father' (Matt. xiii. 43), or 'with 
Christ' (Pliil. i. 23), The expression 'eternal life.' 
which occurs most frequently in the Gospel and Epistles 
of John does not signify sinjply everlasting life. It has 

title Son of Man which Jesus applied to Idimself is derived from 
Daniei and i Eaoca. 
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reference to the quality of the life. It is a life which 
derives its quality from the relation in which the soul 
stands to God, ‘This is life eternal, that they should 
know^ Thee the only true God, and Him whom Thou 
didst send, even Jesus Christ’ (John xvii. 3). 
But, while it may be true that the soul is naturally 
immortal, it is not all who inherit eternal life. There 
are moral conditions (Rom. ii. 6; 2 Cor, v. 10), the 
fulfilment of which depends on the soul’s relation to 
Jesus Christ (Matt. xxv. 45 t; i John v. 12). 

I. JUDGEMENT 

Judgement is a reality. The witness of the New 
Testament is plain. Christian theology cannot be 
evacuated of this element, without the perversion of 
the teaching of our Lord and of the Apostles. Wilde 
the spectacular dress given in some passages to the 
Final Judgement may be symbolic, there is still a 
Final Judgement. We cannot fail to note in the 
teaching of our Lord ‘the continual prophecy of a 
decisive separation of the heirs of the Kingdom from 
the rest of humanity. The King is constantly depicted 
as closing the gates of the City against those who are 
without — ^being deaf to aU appeals, all entreaties, aU 
knocking at the door (Matt. xxv. 1-12). This note of 
exclusion is so dominant as to suggest a most solemn 
thought in the mind of Jesus. It belongs to a minor 
strain which is heard in the voice of our Lord — a 
sadness of foreboding, a stem perception of ominous 
possibilities. There is a broad and easy way that leads 
to destruction (Matt,«‘vii. 13 1 ); it profits a man 
* For Jolin, knowledge implies fellowship. 
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• 

nothing if lie gain the whole world and lose his own 
life (Matt. xvi. 26) ; it had been well for Judas if lie 
had never been born; apostate disciples are as salt 
that lias lost its virtue, and is henceforth good for 
nothing but to be cast out and trodden under foot of 
men (Matt. v. 13); there is an obscurity of the soul 
wherein the very light is as darkness (Matt, vi. 23) 
... there are offenders for whom it were better that 
a millstone were hanged about the neck and they %vere 
drowned in the depths of the seas (Matt, xviii. 6). 
These are all sayings that are weighted with a burden 
of prophetic warning. They compel us to recognize 
with an awe of spirit, which is the deeper the more 
humbly we acknowledge the authority of Jesus, that 
He believed in an immeasurable danger which 
threatened the souls of men; a horror of a great 
darkness from which they had to be delivered.’ ^ In 
the Synoptic Gospels the Judgement is represented as 
taking place ‘at the end of the age’ (Matt, xiii. 39). 
In the Fourth Gospel, however, emphasis is placed on 
the Judgement as present. ‘He that belie veth on 
Him is not judged: he that believe th not hath been 
judged already, because he hath not believed on the 
name of the only begotten Son of God. And this is 
the judgement, that the light is come into the world, 
and men loved the darkness rather than the light; 
for their works were evil’ (John iii. 18 f.). It does not 
follow from this that the Johannine teaching is incom- 
patible with that of the Synoptics. The Final Judge- 
ment does but record the judgement which men pass 
on themselves here and now by their attitude to Christ, 
as revealed in their character -and conduct. 

‘ J, H, I.eckie: The World to Come and Fiml Destiny, p. 151st. 
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2. THE CHRISTIAN HOPE 

The New Testament in its teaching as to the Future 
is mainly concerned with the destiny of the Christian 
man. "^at then are the elements in the Christian 
hope? 

I, Eternal Life in God through Christ 

The Christian believes that life here is a school to 
fit us for a larger and nobler life hereafter. He has the 
confident assurance that the moral travail of earth is 
not for naught, that the good won shall not be buried 
ill the tomb, but that earth’s aspirations shall find 
fulfilment in another sphere of life. Jesus Christ, our 
Eider Brother and Foreiunner, has conquered death, 
and He is ‘the firstfruits’ (i Cor. xv. 20). The 
basal ground of the Christian’s confident assurance is 
Iiis fellowship with God in Jesus Christ. 'Because I 
live, ye shall live also’ (John xiv. 19). Death can 
neither injure nor destroy the life that is hid with 
Christ in God (Col. iii. 3). For this reason death is 
transfigured for the Christian. Death is robbed of 
its sting and the grave of its victory. It ceases to have 
any terrors; it is but the door into the larger life of 
iindimmed fellowship with God — a life of growth and 
of service. Paul sums up his conception of the 
Future by saying that he has ‘the desire to 
depart and be with Christ; for it is very far better’ 
(Phil. i. 23). 

There has been a good deal of controversy among 
theologians as to whether the souls of the righteous 
pa.ss into an Intermediate State between death and 
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the Final Judgement, or directly into the blessedness 
of the presence of God. There are suggestions of an 
Intermediate State in our Lord’s reference to Paradise 
(Luke xxiii. 43) and in the parable- of Dives and 
Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19 ff.), though the references are 
only incidental. Lazarus is said to be in ‘Abraham’s 
bosom/ and Dives in Hades (not Gehenna). Lazarus 
is in a place apart from Dives, but not out of his sight. 
On the other hand, there are passages in the epistles 
(Phil. i. 23; I Thess. iv. 17, is sometimes detached 
from its context and interpreted in this sense) which 
suggest that the souls of the righteous pass at 
death into the immediate presence of God. We are 
here almost entirely in the region of speculation, and 
we can only seek reverently to draw out the corollaries 
of the things which have been revealed. It is easy 
to conceive of those who are ripe in Christian character 
and attainments, as passing immediately into the 
presence of God. But the description does not apply 
to all Christians, or even to the majority of them, 
and, unless it be supposed that the physical process 
of death produces an inevitable moral change (and in 
that case the change could not stnetly be described 
as moral), not all Christians can be held to be ready 
for the Blessed Life. When we add the further 
considerations of those who die in infancy, and of 
those who have had no spiritual opportunity, it seems 
as though the implicates of Christian teaching compel 
us to assume, for some, at any rate, an Intermediate 
State between death and judgement.^ 

^ According to Roman Catholic doctrine. Purgatory is a place or condition 
of temporal punishment for those who, dfeparting this life in a state of 
grace, are not entirely free from venial faults, and have not been fully 
■Punished for their mortal sins. They suffer punishment, but they can be 
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It should be added, here, that the New Testament 
does not regard the destiny of the soul merely from 
the standpoint of the individual. Each soul shapes 
its own destiny. It is not, however, a solitary destiny 
that is realized, but life in a community or kingdom. 
The righteous shall shine forth ‘in the Kingdom of 
their Father’ (Matt. xiii. 43); they are to be ‘partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in light’ (Col, i. 12). 

2. The Resurrection of the Body 

Christian teaching has always insisted on maintaining 
the close association of the idea of resurrection with 
that of immortality. In the Gospels the two ideas 
are perhaps hardly distinguishable, though it should 
be noted that our Lord teaches that our physical 
nature does not pass unaltered into the Hereafter 
(Matt. xxii. 30). In the Fourth Gospel the resurrection 
is represented as a present process which takes place 
when men come under the power of Christ, who 
mediates eternal life to them, as well as a future event. 
When Martha says that she knows that Lazarus will 
rise again in the resurrection at the last day, Jesus 
replies: ‘I am the Resurrection and the Life: he 
that believeth on Me, though he die, yet shall he live : 
and whosoever liveth and believeth on Me shall never 
die’ (xi. 24 ff.). Again, He said, ‘The hour cometli, 
and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God; and they that hear shall live’ (v. 25}. 
The resurrection life and eternal life are one and 


aided by the vows, prayers, satisfactions, and almsgivings of the living, 
by indulgences, and especially the sacrifice of the Mass. When purified 
they pass into Heaven (Matt. xii. 32 ; Phil. ii. 10; t Pet. iii. i3; i Cor. iii, 
SI-X5; 2 Macc. xii, .(2-6). 
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the same thing and are a present possession. The 
refei*ences in this Gospel to ‘the last day’ (vi. 40) seem 
to suggest that while those who ‘hear the voice of the 
Son of God’ enter into the glorified life here and now, 
they realize it more completely at the final consum- 
mation of all things. 

Paul approaches the question in the light of our 
Lord’s resurrection and of His glorified body. It is 
no disembodied spirit that enters on the immortal 
life; the human personality survives in its integrity. 
There is a resunection of the body, but not this body of 
flesh, for ‘flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom 
of God’ (i Cor. XV. 50). God prepares for those who 
are Christ’s a body suitable to the conditions of the 
Future Life. 'For we know that if the earthly house 
of our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building 
from God, a house not made with hands, eternal, in 
the heavens. For verily in this we groan, longing to 
be clothed upon with our habitation which is from 
heaven: if so be that being clothed we shall not be 
found naked’ (2 Cor. v. i fi.). ‘If there is a natural 
body, there is also a spiritual body’^ (i Cor, xv. 44). 
As in the case of Christ, the body that is buried is 
‘sown a natural body’ and ‘raised a spiritual body.' 
It may be that there is a close connexion between 
our natural and spiritual bodies (that the latter is the 
counterpart of the former) and that we are fashioning 
our spiritual bodies now according to the measure of 
the dominance of the Spirit of God in us. In that 
case the resurrection of the body takes place, at the 

^The words ‘natural’ and ‘spiritual’ are inadequate translations of 
the terms used. A friend suggests the blowing paraphrase of the verse; 
‘I'here is a body corresponding to human nature on its lower side, and a 
body corresponding to it on its higher (or nobler) side.’ 
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moment of death, when the spiritual body is liberated 
from ‘the earthly house of this tabernacle/^ There 
is also a passage in the record of our Lord’s teaching 
wMch points in this direction. ‘But as touching the 
dead, that they are raised; have ye not read ... I am 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob? He is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living’ (Mark xii. 26). The implication is that 
the patriarchs have already risen. 

The question arises. Who participates in the resur- 
rection? Is there a general resurrection of good and 
evil alike? So far as we can judge from the record 
in the Gospels, our Lord did not speak of the resurrec- 
tion of any save those whose destiny it is to become ‘as 
angels in heaven’ (Matt. xxii. 29-33), or, as Luke records, 
who ‘are accounted worthy to attain to that world, and 
the resurrection from the dead’ (xx. 35, cf. xiv. 14, 
where the reference is to the ‘resurrection of the just’). 
It would seem then that according to the Synoptists, 
our Lord speaks of the resurrection of the righteous only. 

The teaching of the Fourth Gospel appears to be 
the same. As we have seen, the resurrection life and 
eternal life are regarded as identical — ^the inheritance 
of those who are in a right relation with Christ, who is 
‘the resurrection and the life.’“ 

* The original form of the Apostle’s Creed read : ‘I believe in the resur- 
rection of the flesh’ (resurrectio carnis). That was the reading of the older 
English translation of the Creed. The word ‘body’ was substituted for 
‘flesh’ in the sixteenth century, but ‘flesh’ is retained in the Anglican 
Order for baptism. The Nicene Creed reads ‘resurrection of the dead.’ 

•There is a passage in the Fourth Gospel which is completely out of 
harmony with this: ‘The hour cometh in which all that are in the tombs 
shall hear His voice, and shall come forth ; they that have done good, unto 
the resun-ection of life ; and they that have done ill, unto the resurrection 
of judgement’ {v. 28 f.j. But th% passage is so opposed to the trend of the 
Johannine teaching that somt scholars reject it as an interpolation. But 
see Rev. xs. 13, 
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St. Paul too seems to confine resurrection to believers. 
Those who are raised are raised ‘in incorniption/ 
'in glory/ and ‘in power’ (i Cor. xv. 42 f.). He hopes 
‘ to attain to the resurrection from the dead ' through his 
experience of Christ and ‘ the power of His resurrection 
and the fellowship of His sufferings’ (Phil, iii, 10 f.). 

It does not follow from this that Paul thought 
that the unrighteous cease to exist at death. ^ AH 
that can be safely deduced from his language is that 
resurrection, which he always regards as resurrection 
unto life, is an experience which is limited to those 
who believe in Christ. It may be that ‘a region not 
lit with the light of Christ’s presence was not one 
Paul cared to explore.’^ But this interpretation is 
not universally accepted. Some scholars hold that the 
universal Judgement involves universal Resurrection. 
Between these two views it is not easy to make a 
dogmatic choice. 

The Christian Hope relates not merely to destiny of 
the individual, but to the triumph of the Kingdom of 
God. For this reason Christian faith has always 
cherished the hope of 


3. The Return of Christ 

The hope of the return of Christ resounds throughout 
the New Testament (Matt. xvi. 27, xxv. 31; Mark viii. 
38; Luke xii. 40; i Thess. iv. 13-v. 10; Phil. iii. 20 f.; 
Rev. i. 7). Jesus Christ will come again to consummate 

^ In Acts xxix. 15, Paul is reported to affirm that there will be a resur- 
rection both of the just and of the unjust, but in the Epistles he seenxs to 
leave the resurrection of the wicked an o'^n question, though he asserts 
that they will survive death and come up for judgement (Rom. siv. 10). 

* R. G. Maolntjore: The Other Side of Death, p. 190. 
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His Kingdom. The New Testament term for this 
Return is (lit., presence). The thought 

of the Parousia as a definite historical event ending 
the Present Age and inaugurating the Age to 
Come is undoubtedly a prominent element in the 
teaching of our Lord as recorded in the Synoptic 
Gospels. The Son of Man is to judge the world, 
vindicate righteousness, and consummate His King- 
dom in a transcendent sphere. How the Parousia 
is to be visualized, it is impossible to say. When 
Jesus speaks of coming in power and glory on the 
ckuds of heaven, He is using conventional imagery 
which has a concrete meaning behind it, but which 
cannot be translated literally. All that we can say 
is that the Present Age will be ended by some 
mighty manifestation of the personal presence and 
power of Jesus Christ. But there are some indications 
that Jesus spoke of His coming as a process as well as 
an event (Matt, x, 23; cf, Mark ix. i, where the 
reference is probably to the destruction of Jerusalem 
or to the triumphal spread of the Gospel, and 
John xiv. 18, wLere the Parousia is the presence of 
Christ through spiritual communion). The great 
movements which are inspired by the living Spirit of 
Jesus are comings of the Son of Man. Jesus urged 
men to be watchful, not merely that they may be 
ready if the End should come in their day, but that 
they may welcome every fresh manifestation of His 
presence and power in the movements of history 
(Luke xviii. 8). They must realize that the Kingdom 
comes from above, and not by mere effort and 
organization (Luke xiL 32), 

Perplexity often arises from the fact that our 
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Lord is sometimes recorded as seeming to predict 
His early return (Mark ix. i, xiv. 62; Matt. x. 23), 
while on other occasions He speaks as though the 
event lies in the distant future (Mark xiii. 10), 
and again definitely disclaims ail knowledge of the 
day of His coming (Mark xiii. 32). The passages 
which speak of His immediate return cannot be 
explained away. They are the utterances of the 
faith which foreshortened the future. They witness 
to our Lord’s belief that the mighty power of God is a 
greater factor in the coming of the Kingdom than the 
slow processes of education and evolution. Jesus, like 
every prophet, used language which appeared to fore- 
shorten the time. In certain moods it is impossible 
for any one to speak of the glory of the consummated 
Kingdom of God without leaving on the mind of his 
hearers the impression that it is actually near at hand, 
knocking at the door. It must be remembered that 
our Lord taught that the Kingdom in its inward and 
spiritual sense might there and then be received, and 
His hearers would not at first easily distinguish between 
this idea and that of the consummated Kingdom. 
Further, He taught that the coming of the glorious 
end might be hastened by the response of faith, and 
this, too, would have the effect of foreshortening the 
time.^ But the evidence, when fairly weighed, does 
not justify the assumption that He confidently ex- 
pected to return speedily or that He intended to teach 
His disciples to cherish this expectation. 

The idea of the Parousia, as a definite, catastrophic, 
historical event at the end of the Age, is little more 

* The last few sentences are derived from the author’s The Kingdom of 
Heaven, p, ioot 
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than suggested in the Fourth Gospel \¥hen the 
Parousia is mentioned, the references usually seem to 
be to manifestations of the presence and power of 
Christ in the processes of history. The Parousia in 
the Fourth Gospel is more spiritual than eschatological. 

Paul's thought on the Parousia underwent develop- 
ment. In his earlier epistles he seems to have looked 
for the early return of his Lord (i Thess. iv. 13-v. 10; 
2 Thess. i. 7“io, ii. 1--12). But in the Epistles of the 
Imprisonment, he does not mention the Parousia 
(except in Phil. iii. 20, iv. 5, but cf. i. 23), but en- 
visages a cosmic process which is to lead up to the 
consummation of the Kingdom of God and of Christ 
(Col. i. 12-20; Eph. i. 10). ‘While the thought of 
the Parousia was one of Paul’s ruling ideas, he did not 
view the hope of its nearness out of perspective. His 
emphasis was on the certainty of the consummation 
of the Kingdom of Christ rather than on the time of 
the consummation. He was constrained to work for 
it, and not merely to wait for it. He was thus saved 
from the obsession of a single idea. He hoped that 
Christ would appear in his lifetime, but his vision 
comprehended the universe, and he discerned the need 
of far-reaching moral and spiritual processes to be 
worked out in history before all things could be summed 
up in Christ. He therefore exhorted the Thessalonians 
to go quietly on with their work, even while he told 
them that the Lord was at hand (i Thess. iv. ii f.). 
He himself organized his Churches as though he con- 
templated a long future before the coming of the Day 
of Christ, Doubtless he was inconsistent, but great 
spiritual geniuses, who* possess a many-sided vision 
of the truth, are not afraid of inconsistency. Paul 
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knew that faith can hasten historical processes, and his 
prophetic vision on occasion foreshortened the time/^ 
The hope of the Return of Christ has always been a 
vital element in Christian faith. It creates the 
assurance that the Son of Man commands all history, 
and that He is guiding the world to a glorious con- 
summation in which good is destined to triumph over 
evil through the mighty power and love of God. 


3. THEORIES OF DESTINY 

Christian thought has naturally been much exercised 
with the question of the destiny of men after death. 
The New Testament makes it abundantly clear that 
those who accept Christ’s proffered salvation will 
enter into a glorious future of eternal fellowship with 
God, of growth and of service (Matt. xxv. 46; John x. 
21, xiv. 2f. ; Phil. i. 23; Rev. xxii. 1-5). But what of 
the lot of those who have rejected Christ and His 
salvation? Christian thought has followed three 
main lines, each of which claims some warrant in 
Scripture. 

I. Universalism 

It is held that finally (it may be after many ages) 
evil will be utterly destroyed and that all souls will 
be reconciled to God. This view has had advocates 
in the Church at least from the time of Origen, though 
it has never been counted ’orthodox.’ It is defended 
on the general ground that God’s love will not be 
wholly victorious and Christas triumph wiU not be 


H. M. Hughes ; The Kingdom of Heaven, p. itai f. 
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complete if finally there remain any Tost’ souls. 
Scriptural support is sought in such passages as the 
following; 'Whosoever shall speak against the Holy 
Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, nor in that which is to come’ (Matt, xii. 32). 
It is assumed that the implication is that though one 
particular sin will not be forgiven, all other sins will 
be forgiven. This, unsatisfactory though it is, is 
practically the only passage adduced from the Sjmoptic 
Gospels in support of the universalist view, and over 
against it must be set passages which point the other 
way. Other passages quoted in favour of the view 
are : T, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto Myself’ (John xii. 32); ‘That God may be 
ail in air (i Cor. xv. 28); ‘As in Adam aU die, so 
also in Christ shall all be made alive’ (i Cor. xv. 22). 
‘Through one act of righteousness the free gift came 
unto all men to justification of life ' (Rom. v. 18) ; 
‘God hath shut up all unto disobedience, that He 
might have mercy upon all’ (Rom. xi. 32); ‘That in 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow’ (Phil. ii. 10). 
There is no need to enter into the exegesis of these 
passages here. It must suffice to say that the inter- 
pretation put upon them by universalists is, to say 
the least, very doubtful. 

In fairness it should be stated that this view is not 
necessarily divorced from a belief in the reality of 
future punishment. It is possible to hold that the 
utmost consequences of sin must be paid, and yet 
to believe that finally all men will be reconciled to 
God. Origen, for example, affirmed that sin leaves 
indelible marks on the soul, and that consequently 
sin involves the soul in an eternal sense of loss. 
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Tlie arguments which teii most strongly in favour of 
universalism are (i) The contention that Christ’s 
victory is incomplete so long as there is in the universe 
any evil that is unredeemed, (2) The fact that the 
race is a unity would seem to imply that the salvation 
of each is bound up with the salvation of all. The 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, writing of the 
men of faith, says, ‘apart from us they should not 
be made perfect’ (xi. 40). The same principle would 
seem to apply to all men in relation to their fellows. 
This argument has special force when we consider 
those who are bound to one another by ties of love. 
It would seem to us that their bliss must be imperfect 
if those whom they love are among the ‘lost.’ But 
on the other side it may be urged : 

1. It is possible that a man may have so yielded 
to sin as to have become incapable of repentance 
and of responding to the divine love. Our Lord 
taught that the sin against the Holy Spirit — the 
deliberate and persistent choice of evil instead of 
good — cannot be forgiven. The man who commits 
this sin cannot be forgiven, because he is incapable 
of receiving forgiveness. He has said, ‘Evil, be thou 
my good,’ and it may be that character may become 
so fixed, that repentance is unattainable even in the 
next world. 

2, To assert that all men must ultimately be saved 
seems to some to involve a serious interference with 
human freedom. It is to imply that ultimately all 
men will be compelled to yield to the power ofjpod. 
But it may be questioned whether this argument 
has very much force. To cherish the confident hope 
that ultimately aU men will yield to the persuasive 
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ministries of grace and to the constraint of divine 
love is not to invoke compulsion. At the same time 
there is always the danger of surrender to an optimistic 
fatalism. 

3. One of the commonest objections to iiniversalism 
is that it cannot be preached without weakening the 
moral sense. It is urged that if men are told that 
they will all be ultimately saved, they will be apt 
to regard sin lightly. This is a veiy real danger, 
though it would he mitigated if, side by side with 
the hope of universal restoration, the preacher were 
to proclaim the reality of the future punishment 
of sin. 

4. The strongest objection against universalism, the 
one which explains its failure to command the assent 
of the Church, is that it finds such dubious support 
in Scripture. The passages quoted, even if they 
existed alone, are by no means conclusive. But, 
read in connexion with other passages, they afford 
no ground for dogmatism, and at the most do but 
give some ground for a reverent agnosticism. 

2. Conditional Immortality 

According to this theory man is not naturally 
immortal. The gift of immortality belongs to those 
who live in fellowship with Christ. Those who are 
not Christ’s may survive the dissolution of the body, 
but, as their life is not rooted and grounded in God, 
it h5!.s_iio guarantee of permanence. If they continue 
in impenitence and reject the divine grace, they are 
doomed to final annihfilation. This view found some 
support in the Christian Fathers, but was not influential 
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in the shaping of Christian thought. It did not attain 
prominence until after the Reformation, when it was 
held by the early Unitarians, and was set forth in 
the Racovian Catechism (1605), the earliest Unitarian 
Confession. But it is significant that this view has 
not held its ground among the Unitarian Churches. 
Among its defenders in the nineteenth century were 
Horace Bushneil, R. W. Dale, and Edward \¥liite.^ 

There is little in the S5moptic Gospels which can 
be claimed in support of this view, save that the 
Conditionalists are rather apt to regard the terms 
life and death as synonymous with existence and non- 
existence, and quote such a passage as Matt. vii. 13 f. 
in support of their theory. But it is difficult to believe 
that the immortality of the soul is not a presupposition 
of the teaching of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels. 
A strong case can, at first sight, be made out for 
Johannine support of the doctrine of conditional 
immortality, for both the Fourth Gospel and the 
Epistles of John teach that the life which is life 
indeed is mediated through the Son (John i. 4, vi. 
33~5, X. 10, xvii. 3 ; i John v. 12). But the distinction 
there drawn is not between immortality and annihil- 
ation, but between eternal life and mere survival. 
The theory is held to find support in other New 
Testament writings because of the frequent use of 
the words ‘destruction’ and ‘perdition’ to describe 
the lot of the wicked (Rom. iii. 16, ix. 22; i Thess. 
V. 3; 2 Thess. i. 9; 2 Pet. iii. 7; Phil. i. 28, iii. 19). 
But it is a very strained exegesis which gives tq^|li’&se 
words the meaning of total annihilation, especially 

1% 

i For a more recent exposition of this view see J. Y. Simpson: Man 
and the Attainment of Immortality. 
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when they are viewed in the light of their whole 
context. 

This theory renders a service in so far as it empha- 
sizes the moral quality of the life to come — that 
Eternal Life is not merely existence without end, 
but life in God. But the objections to the theory 
outweigh the elements of truth which it expresses. 

1. It takes away the belief in the natural immortality 
of the soul. This is a big price to pay for the logicality 
and simplicity which the theory offers us. Whether 
the soul is capable of being destroyed or of destroying 
itself is a metaphysical question on which we need 
not enter here. We need only say that, if the soul 
can survive the shock of separation from the body 
in the hour of physical death, it is hard to conceive 
that it is liable to another kind of annihilation at a 
later stage. To conceive of the soul as not naturally 
immortal is to lower its greatness and its dignity. 
Moreover, there is much to be said for the objection 
that this theory denies the unity of the human race. 
If immortality is conditional and is something to be 
won, it is not of the essence of human nature. Con- 
ditionalism splits up the human race into two species 
— ^those who have immortality and those who have not. 

2. The aim of this theory is to do away with an 
ultimate Dualism, and to foreshadow a universe in 
which God’s love will be triumphant. But the theory 
does not achieve what it sets out to do. The victory 
of God’s love does not seem to be complete, if some 
of Jfjs children have chosen annihilation rather than 
reconciliation. 
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3. Eternal Punishment 

According to this theory the destiny of every man 
is fixed at deaths The good enter into everlasting life, 
and the wicked are doomed to everlasting punishment. 
The punishment is partly the outworking of sin in 
character, and in some cases the mental torture of 
remorse. The most terrible element in it is entire 
and everlasting separation from God. Some of the 
older theologians used to teach that there is an element 
of physical torment in the punishment, but that is a 
view which finds very little a.ssent to-day. The theory 
of ‘eternal punishment’ may be called the ‘orthodox’ 
theory of the Church. Though not unchallenged, as 
we have seen, it was the dominant view among the 
Fathers of the Church. But it is significant that neither 
of the two great creeds expresses any judgement 
on this matter. The so-called Athanasian Creed 
teaches that the wicked suffer everlasting perdition. 

The decrees of the Council of Trent speak of ‘eternal 
punishment,’ the Longer Catechism of the Greek 
Church (1839) of ‘everlasting fire’ and ‘everlasting 
torment,’ and in the main the confessions of the 
Protestant Churches take up the same position. It 
must be admitted that there are many passages in 
the New Testament which seem to point clearly in 
this direction. Passages have alreadj? been quoted 
earlier in this chapter showing how our Lord spoke 
of a decisive separation of the heirs of the Kingdom 
from the rest of humanity. Whatever tlieasK' ^^e 
ultimately adopted, full weight must be given to these 

» Although they have not usually heea held together, the theory of 
eternal punishment is compatible with the belief in futmu probation, 
eternal punisbiaent being regarded as the lot of the finally impenitent. 
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passages. Then there are those passage's in wliicli 
He uses the Gehenna imagery. ‘ It is good for thee to 
enter into the Kingdom of God with one eye, rather 
than having two eyes to be cast into heil ; where their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched’ (Mark 
ix. 47 f.). The language is, of course, figurative. It 
clearly indicates punishment that is terrible, but 
there is no assertion that the punishment is unending. 
Because it is said that ‘the fire is not quenched,' it 
does not follow that a particular individual wiU 
continue in the fire for ever. Moreover, degrees of guilt 
and punishment are recognized. There are to be 
‘many stripes' and ‘few stripes’ (Luke xii. 47 f.). 

But the most important passage is Matt. xxv. 
3I--46.^ It is said that the wicked ‘shall go away 
into eternal punishment, but the righteous into eternal 
life.' At first sight this seems conclusive, but the 
meaning does not lie on the surface. Our Lord is 
describing the coming of the Son of Man to inaugurate 
His Kingdom. He is describing the conditions on 
which men will be admitted into or excluded from 
the Joys of the Kingdom. The word® which is trans- 
lated ‘eternal’ does not necessarily mean everlasting, 
though that appears to be its usage outside the New 
Testament. It means enduring for the Age (the 
Present Age or the Messianic Age, or the Age to come). 


' Judgement is according to works, as a reference to this passage shows. 
Paul’s teaching is equally clear. While he holds that men are justified 
by faith, he has no doubt that they are judged according to their works 
(Rom. II. 6) wliich are, in the case of the righteous the fruit of faith 

5 f.). 


* aionios (eternal) is generally used outside the N.T. in the 

sense of everlasting. Yet in the Septuagint, it is applied to the Aaronic 
priesthood (Num. xxv. 13), the gates of Zion (Ps, sxiv. 9) and the ritual 
of the Day of Atonement {Lf#>. xvi. 34). In i Enoch x. 10 there is a 
reference to awnfoslife, which the following sentence defines as lasting 500 
years. In these instances aionios evidently means a long period of time. 
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It is impossible to teU whether in this passage our 
Lord is describing the coming of the Son of Man to 
inaugurate the Messianic Kingdom or the Age to 
Come. If the former, it does not follow that those 
who are excluded from the Messianic Kingdom are 
also shut out of the joys of the Age to Come. It may 
be that the punishment spoken of is remedial. The word 
which is used for punishment sometimes occurs in this 
sense in the New Testament period. While it cannot be 
positively affirmed that the word is used with this 
remedial meaning in this passage, it must be allowed 
that this meaning cannot be dogmatically ruled out. 

An examination of the utterances of our Lord 
(Matt. XXV. 31-46, V. 29 f., xviii. 8 f.; Mark ix. 43 ff.; 
Luke xvi. 19 ff.) usually quoted in support of the 
doctrine of Eternal Punishment, therefore, shakes 
our confidence as to the truth of the interpretation 
which has been placed upon them, and justifies us 
in taking an agnostic position, not as to the reality 
of future retribution, but as to the extent of its duration. 
A similar difficulty attaches to the interpretation of the 
other New Testament writings (2 Thess. i. 9; Phil, 
iii. 19; 2 Pet. iii. 7; Jude 6 f. ; Rev. xxi. 8). They 
have the same apocal57ptic background, and we 
cannot be certain that the language used is intended 
to indicate finality, though it must be admitted that 
as in the case of the Gospels, it may be so. 

4, Conclusion 

Such light as is available on this mysterious subject 
is to be found not so much ii^ the interpretation of 
particular passages, as in the whole teaching of the 
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gospel concerning God. God is portrayed as 'our 
Father’ whose holy love to us is unbounded and 
unfailing, and who 'is not wishing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance’ (2 Pet. 
iii. 9). Such being the case, it is unthinkable that any 
limit can be placed to the ministries of the grace of 
God, whether here or hereafter. It may be said with 
confidence that God’s love never ceases 'to seek and 
to save/ and that God is ready to redeem a man even 
from the deepest Hell, if he is capable of responding to 
the Mvim love. The qualification is important. There 
are in our human nature dread possibilities of harden- 
ing. Our Lord taught that persistent rejection of the 
good may so harden the soul as to incapacitate it for 
receiving forgiveness. If any are ultimately lost it 
wiE not be through any failure of the Love of God, 
but through their own wilful rejection of love and 
mercy. ^ Further than this we need not go. The 
New Testament makes it quite clear that sin is followed 
by terrible retribution in the future life. If we are 
left in doubt as to the extent of the duration of the 
punishment, we may be content that the issue is in the 
hands of One whose righteousness and love are in- 
separable. Perhaps one of the most iEuminating 
words on this theme in the New Testament is the 
statement that Judas has gone ‘to his own place’ 
(Acts, i, 25). Every man goes 'to his own place.’ It 
is our character and our relationship to God that 
determine our place in the eternal order, 

* -ol tfee ^dvocates of tlie doctrine of Eternal Punishment believe 
thaS the number of the saved vriU be infinitely greater than that of the 
*We have reason to believe that the lost will bear to the saved no 
giSKiter proportion, than the uSnates of a prison do to the mass of the 
JPr. Hodge, quoted by J. S. Banks ia A Manual of Theology 
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NOTE* A 

MILLENARIANISM 

Millenarianism, or Chiliasmi is the belief that either before or 
after the second advent of Jesus Christ there will be a period of 
a thousand years (the millennium) during which righteousness will 
reign triumphant on earth. This belief is based on Rev. xs. i-6; 
I Cor. XV. 23 f. ; i Thess. iv. Luke xiv. 14, xx. 35; 

Matt. xix. 28. But whether Millenarians draw the right conclusions 
from these passages is another matter. The belief depends on 
the literal interpretation of a highly symbolic passage (Rev. xx. 1-6), 
which has no real support elsewhere in the New Testament, Post- 
Millenarians look for the Second Advent of Christ at the close 
of a long period of prosperity and righteousness. Pre-Millenanans, 
who are far more numerous and aggressive, expect the Second 
Advent to inaugurate an era during which Christ will reign per- 
sonally and visibly on earth. They are the heritors of the expecta- 
tions of the Jewish apocalyptists that, with the coming of the 
Messiah, a golden age would dawn on earth. Pre-Millenarians 
share the apocalyptists’ despair of the present order, and set their 
hopes of the triumph of rigliteousness on the Second Advent. It 
is fair, however, to state that this has not necessarily led to any 
relaxation of effort, but that many holding these views have been 
most devoted in the service of the Kingdom of God. 

Probably Pre-Millenarianism was dominant in the Church till 
the time of Origen. It is found in Barnabas, Hermas, Papias, 
Justin, Irenaeus, and Tertu Ilian, and even in the Latin Fathers of 
the third and fourth centuries who had not come under the influence 
of Greek theology. Its influence was, however, undermined by the 
excesses of Montanism, and by the teaching of the Greek Fathers 
(especially Origen), and finally by Augustine, who, in the light of 
political conditions, taught that the Catholic Church was the King- 
dom of Christ and that the Millennial Kingdom had commenced 
with the incarnation of Jesus Clirist. Since then, Millenarianism 
in any of its forms has ceased to be part of the main stream of 
Clu-istian teaching. ‘At various periods in the history of the 
Middle Ages, we encounter sudden outbreaks of Millenarianism, 
sometimes as the tenet of a small sect, sometimes as a far-reaching 
movement. And, since it had been suppressed, not as in the East, 
by mystical speculation, its mightiest antagonist, but by the political 
Church of the hierarchy, we find that whenever Chiliasni appears 
in the Middle Ages, it makes common cause with all enemies of th^ 
secularized Church. It strengthened the hands of Church 
cracy; it forced an alliance with the pure souls wrho hel{J,4in'''co the 
Cliurch the ideal of Apostolic poverty; it united itself for a time 

1 From, the Greek work for a thousand-i In 2 Enoch and the Apocalypse 
of Banich the Messianic era is to last, 1,000 years, but in 2 Esdras, 400 
years. In each case the figme is evidently symbolic of a long period of time. 
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even with mysticism in a common opposition to the supremacy 
of the Church; nay, it lent the strength of its convictions to the 
support of states and princes in their efforts to break the political 
power of the Church. . . . There were pure evangelical forces at 
work in it ; and many Anabaptists need not shun comparison with 
the Christians of the apostolic and post-apostolic ages.’^ 

The Reformers had no sympathy with Millenarianism, but none 
the less it has found its way into many Protestant Churches and 
sects. Pre-Millenarianism has had some distinguished advocates 
in this country, in America, and on the Continent, but it has not 
succeeded in establishing itself in the main body of Christian 
belief, and it is regarded by the general Christian consciousness as 
of the nature of an aberration.^ It is a fundamental tenet of the 
Christadelphiana and of the Plymouth Brethren. Millennial ideas 
lie at the foundation of that grotesque excrescence of American 
religion. Millennial Dawnism, or Russellism. 

’‘A. Harnack; article ‘Millennium’ in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 

• John Wesley said of certain calculations which had been made as to the 
date of the commencement of the millennial reign of Christ, ‘ I have no 
opinion at all upon the head, I can determine nothing at all about it. 
These calculations are far above, out of my sight. I have only one thing 
to do — to save my own soul and those that hear me’ (Letter to Christopher 
Hopper (i?77)» cccvi. in Works, Vol. sii.). 



Chapter XII 


GOD AND THE WORLD 

We have considered the main foundation truths of the 
Christian faith. We have now to inquire what view 
they give us of God's relation to the world. We start 
from the idea of God as Creator. This means that He 
is both the ground and the cause of the world. It 
implies that the world came into being and is sustained 
through the activity of Personal Will, animated by 
conscious purpose. God is said to create the world 
‘out of nothing/ the meaning of which might to-day 
be expressed in some such terms as the following: 
Tt may be that the ultimate explanation of the 
world is to be found in the native power of divine 
Spirit, simple, original, incapable of being analysed, 
capable only of being experienced. “The Father,” 
said Jesus, “hath life in Himself” — and out of the 
fullness of His life He giveth life. The last answer 
to the last question we can ask may be found in the 
essential F atherhood of God. Creative F atherhood may 
be a real Ultima Thule beyond which no ship sails.’ ^ 

Modern science regards creation, not as a finis^ad- 
act, but as a process which is still going oaa-^ ' The 

* W. Cosby Bell : Sharing in Creation, p. 87. 

sThis view is not inconsistent with Chr^tian doctrine, so long as Nature 
IS thought of as always wholly dependent on God (cf. Coi. i. 17; Heb, i. 3, 
?;,’here it is said that the Son sustains the universe). 
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creation is moving to ‘the one far-off divine event* 
Tinder the control and guidance of Him who brought 
it into being. Our world, as we know it, is therefore 
an unfinished world. This raises the question, What 
is the purpose which God is seeking to achieve through 
the creative process which is still going on? The New 
Testament enables us to answer that the main purpose 
of God in creation is ‘to brin^ many sons unto glory’ 
(Heb. ii. lo). That is, God’s altimate purpose is the 
creation of a moral universes -a universe of free, self- 
conscious beings, who shall live in loving fellowship 
with Him, and shall do His will gladly and spontane- 
ously.^ His purpose is the development of sons, not 
mere slaves. 

The son does his father's Vv^ill because he loves his 
father; the slave acts according to laws imposed on 
him from without. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the creation of a moral universe involves a far greater 
enterprise than that of a purely mechanical universe- It 
involves the co-operation of man in the creative process. 
The creation is to reach its grand consummation, not 
through the activity of God alone, but through the 
co-operation of man and God.® If God is to bring 
‘many sons unto glory,’ it can only be through the 
co-operation of those who are potentially sons. Man 
has been endowed with moral freedom. It is a price- 
less gift, but a very dangerous and costly one. It has 
all manner of possibilities within it. Men are free to 
x^ose wTongly and to act wrongly. The gift opened 

* HihfiBSMtes the conditions under which freedom can be won by spiritual 
beings, and then in a measure leaves them to the winning of their freedom’ 
{J. Y. Simpson; Man and the Attainment of Immortality, p. 370 f.). 

* ‘ We may have the vision of Kfe ... as a great adVentm-e of creative 
will, with which we are privileged to co-operate’ (W. R. Matthews: God 
md Evclulion, 52 1 ). 
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the door to all the nameless evils that pollute the 
world. Why did God give man so dangerous a gift? 
Because He would have sons, not slaves; men, not 
machines. He could have created machines of flesh 
and blood, automatically doing right and avoiding evil. 
But He would have sons, moral personalities, who 
should fit themselves for fellowship with Him by 
freely choosing good and conquering sin, and growing 
into His glorious likeness. He would not have 
mechanical obedience or the obedience of terror, but 
the obedience of love. A terrible price is being paid 
for the gift of freedom, but at no less cost could sonship 
be won. God is thus, with infinite patience and for- 
bearance, waiting upon human wills for the consum- 
mation of His eternal purpose of love. What is called 
the Omnipotence of God must be understood in the 
light of these facts. As we have seen,^ this does not 
mean that God can do every conceivable thing, but 
that He is able to do all things that He wills to do. 
His will being conditioned by His nature. In endowing 
man with freedom, God has subjected Himself to 
limitation. But the self-limitation of love is not 
really limitation; it is self-fulfilment. 

We may state the Christian view of the relation of 
God to the world under two main headings. 


I. THE WORLD IS GOD’S WORLD 

Jesus did not viev/ the world as standing ou|^f any 
present relation to God. According to the idea of the 
Deists, God, having created the^ world, left it to itself, 

* See Chap, III, 
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and lienceforth has been a passive spectator of its 
processes and life. We cannot find any suggestion 
of this idea in the words of Jesus. He always spoke 
of this world as God's world, God is actively present 
in the world. He makes His sun to rise on the evil 
and the good, and sends rain on the just and the 
unjust (Matt. v. 45). He clothes the grass of the field 
(Matt. vi. 30) and feeds the birds of the air (Matt. vi. 
26). He cares for the sparrows, and especially for His 
children (Matt. x. 29 f,). The Father is ‘Lord of 
heaven and earth’ (Matt. xi. 25), the heaven is ‘the 
throne of God,’ the earth is ‘the footstool of His feet’ 
(Matt. V. 34 f.). God is Spirit, with whom man may 
enter into communion at all times and places. ‘To 
the mind of Jesus the Universe was a spiritual reality 
through which God expressed His goodness to the 
sons of men. Jesu’s thought of God is always prac- 
tical ; it concerns and asserts His active relation to the 
world and to man.’^ We have to reconcile two con- 
ceptions which are at first sight contradictory — God 
is both above the world and in it, 

I. God Transcendent and Immanent 

God is both transcendent and immanent. Thought 
has sometimes pressed each of these conceptions to 
the exclusion of the other. On the one hand, it has 
been said that God is whoUy apart from the world. 

-^Jlus is the position of Deism. On the other hand, it 
ha^ b(;;sn said God is wholly in the world (indeed. 
He is the world). This is Pantheism. Christian 

» J. Y. Simpson; Land marks in the Struggle Between Science and Religion 
p.asS* 
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thougM steers a course between these two extremes 
and asserts that God is both transcendent and 
immanent. By the transcendence of God we mean that 
God is other than the world. The idea is not to be 
interpreted in terms of space, but in terms of person- 
ality.*' It means that the world is not able to impose 
any external necessity upon God, but that He is Lord 
of the whole creation. ‘As possessing in Himself the 
purpose, or an idea of the purpose of the whole time- 
process, God must be regarded as transcending the 
process itself.’ ^ 

By the immanence^ of God we mean the personal 
Indwelling of God in the world and in men. This 
excludes the idea that God is an impersonal force 
pervading Nature, and, in fact, identical with it, and 
means that God, who is Spirit, is accessible to us at 
all times and in all places, holds inward fellowship with 
us, and reveals His power and glory through the world 
of Nature which He sustains. His indwelling is a 
personal indwelling. The God to whom Nature leads 
us is not impersonal Force, but Creative Personality. 
There is a sense in which the immanence of God 
implies His transcendence. If we speak of a personal 
Spirit indwelling the world, the implication is that He 
is other than the world. 

The conception of God as active in a world that is 
governed by law raises some difficult problems. Science 

* A person transcends his own states, his organism, and his environment. 

* W. R. Sorley: Moral Values and the Idea of God, p. 449. 

’ The term has been used in many different senses. God is conceived : 
(i) As the soul of the world, the Spirit animating all Natur»» (2) The 
universal force which takes the forms of heat, light, electricity, &c. ; (3) 
The all-embracing substance of which men and things are but differen- 
tiations; (4) The principle of unity underlying all multiplicity; (5) The 
infinite consciousness in which all things have their existence; (6) The 
indwelling personality with whom we commune (E. R, E., VII,, p. 170). 
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has formulated the law of the Uniformity of Nature — 
that is, that everything takes place in Nature according 
to unchanging laws. Is it possible to reconcile the 
idea of divine control with this idea? 

2. The Question of Miracle 

This raises the question of Miracle, which may be 
described as an event, due to divine action, which is 
not expressible in terms of natural law, or is not in 
harmony with the observed processes of Nature. In 
this sense the Incarnation and Resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ are miracles. Is it credible that 
they occurred? Nature would, of course, not be 
trustworthy unless it presented what has been called 
‘a relatively settled order.’ We should have to 
attribute to God the arbitrariness and caprice which 
we should then find in Nature. But, as a matter of 
fact, the principle of the uniformity of Nature rests 
upon an incomplete induction, ‘In order to know it 
to be a rational principle, we should need to be com- 
pletely conversant with the ultimate structure of the 
world. A man may have a right to say that a 
miracle has not happened in his own experience or in 
that of his friends; but he has no right to say that a 
miracle cannot happen. Ours is an unfinished world, 
and there is, therefore, room in it for fresh creative 
effort. In a word, the Creator of the universe is free. 
He is not the slave of the forces which He has brought 
into b<mig, but is their Master. God is not subject 
to mechanical necessity. The universe is not a closed 
universe ; there is rooiE in it for the free activity of 

*F, R. Tennant : Miracle and its Philosophical Presuppositions, p. i?. 
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its Creator. ‘There are substantial arguments avail- 
able against liiimaii free-will . . , as against any 
physical miracle. If it is appropriate for human 
free-will to break through psychological laws by the 
aid of divine grace, then we cannot rule out the pos- 
sibility that it is possible for the Creator Himself, 
for sufficient reasons, to supersede the norma! sequences 
of the physical universe,’^ 

3. Providence 

A similar question is that of Providence. Are the 
processes of the world and of life purely mechanical, 
or does God superintend and control and guide them? 
If God is immanent in the world, and if Nature is not 
a closed system, there is room for the directive activity 
of God, not only in the processes of Nature, but in the 
life of the individual. Christianity teaches that God 
cares for us (Matt. x. 29 f., i Pet. v. 7). It is often 
difficult for the individual to realize this, because he 
seems at the mercy of circumstances. It may be 
easier to trace the hand of God in the long processes of 
history than in individual experience. The Christian 
doctrine of Providence was well stated by St. Paul: 
‘ We know that to them that love God all things work 
together for good’ (Rom. viii. 28), The measure of 
our discernment of the providential working of God 
depends upon our attitude to God and upon our con- 
ception of the good. Until we love God as a child 
loves his father we have not the insight to discern the 
providential ways of God in our lives. The good is 
not to be interpreted purel^^ in terms of material 

‘ Essays Catholic and CfUiccd, p. 147. 
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happiness. God’s end concerning the world and each 
individual is spiritual. The good is to be interpreted 
in spiritual terms. The apostle’s meaning is, therefore, 
that to those who have insight into, and sympathy 
with, the ways of God, all things work together to 
build up their character, to enlarge their spiritual 
vision, to bring them into closer fellowship with God, 
and to increase their conquest of the world. By the 
help of the grace of God every vicissitude can be 
transformed into a means of realizing the good as God 
conceives it. This is one of the great truths which the 
Christian man verifies in his experience rather than 
by intellectual processes. 

4. The God of Nature and of Christ 

One of the most difficult problems which confront 
us in our consideration of the relation of God to the 
world is the reconciliation of the God of Nature with the 
God and Father of our Lord fesus Christ. Is the 
universe partial or indifferent to the moral ideals of 
the gospel? Are there spiritual laws in the natural 
world? These queEtions are not altogether easy to 
answer, because as yet, in spite of the marvellous 
advance of science, our knowledge of Nature is far 
from being complete. But we know enough about 
Nature to justify us in saying that we can discern in 
the evolutionary process the qualities of unity, stead- 
fastness, intelligence, and purpose. Moreover, we have 
to recognize in man, who is a part of Nature, the 
existeni^ of moral qualities and the sense of moral 
values, and it is hard see how these can be alien to 
the system out of which he has grown. The natural 
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order, whatever may be said of it, is the order out of 
which man, with his moral and spiritual values, has 
arisen. This must be remembered when it seems as 
though Nature is indifferent to moral and personal 
values. Nature is to be interpreted in the light of its 
end, the production of man with his moral and spiritual 
ideals.^ 

But the most difficult problem is that of reconciling 
the order of Nature (with the ^struggle for life’ and 
‘the survival of the fittest’) with the love of God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ. Much prominence has been 
given to Tennyson’s lines: 

Who trusted God was love indeed, 

And Love Creation's final law 
Though Nature red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed. 

Much has also been made of Huxley’s contention that 
the ethical progress of society depends on combating 
the cosmic process. But these statements are now 
generally admitted to be exaggerations. Struggle 
there undoubtedly is in Nature, but the evidence is 
growing that ‘mutual aid’ and ‘the struggle for the 
life of others’ play a far larger part than was formerly 
suspected. Further, it is recognized that we have too 
often interpreted the sufferings of the lower creation 
in the light of human experience of pain. In the main, 
animals have not the psychical capacity for pain that 
man has. Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace wrote: ‘On 
the whole, then, we conclude that the popular, idea of 

1 ‘Mas cannot be a moral MelcMzedek^he has strands of virtue in his 
constitution which are much older than he' (J. A. Thomson; Science aud 
lieligimit p. i78)- 
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the struggle for existence, entailing misery and pain 
on the animal world, is the very reverse of the truth. 
What it really brings about is, the maximum of life 
and of the enjoyment of life, with the minimum of 
suffering of pain.' He proceeds to show by quotation 
that tliis was the view of Darwin himself.^ 

We have no intention to minimize the facts. Pain 
and suffering are, undoubtedly, present in Nature, 
but it is difficult for us to see how a moral universe 
could have been produced without these agencies. 
In the animal world, as has often been pointed out, 
pain serves as a danger signal, and struggle has a 
bracing effect, which saves the organism from decay. 
In the realm of human experience the value of suffering 
is still more obvious. Any one who gives the matter 
serious thought will realize that a world without 
suffering would be a world robbed of some of its highest 
moral values. ‘The character of a free agent is made 
by facing and fighting with obstacles. . . . Facile 
adaptation to familiar environment is no test of 
character, nor training in character. The personal 
life cannot grow into the values of which it is capable 
without facing the hardness of circumstance and the 
strain of conflict, or without experience of failure. 

. . . The question at present is not the kind of world 
in which perfect goodness can exist, but the kind of 
world in which goodness can begin to grow and make 
progress towards perfection. . . . And I will hazard 
the statement that an imperfect world is necessary 
for the„.training and growth of moral beings. . , . 
These spirits have had their beginnings at the lowest 
levels of organic life.*^ They must fight their way 

Darwinism, p. 40. 
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upwards through the long stages of man's development. 
In this progress they have to attain reason and freedom, 
so that the good may be known and chosen; until, 
tried by every kind of circumstance, they find and 
assimilate the values which can transform the world 
and make themselves fit for the higher spiritual life/'^ 

II. MAN IS CALLED TO BE A CO-WORKER 
WITH GOD 

Examples of man's co-operation with God in creation 
may be seen in the development of the fruits of the 
earth, ^ but above aU in works of creative genius in 
poetry, music, art, and science. These works have been 
achieved through the quickening of human faculties, 
by the indwelling and inward energizing of God. 
Such co-operation involves communion or prayer. 

Prayer is communion — ^that is, fellowship between 
man and God. It is man speaking to God and God 
speaking to man. It is a co-operative fellowship. 
Prayer is often regarded as synonymous with petition, 
but, properly understood, it is far more comprehensive 
than that would imply. It includes adoration, thanks- 
giving, confession, intercession, petition, and a quiet 
waiting, that 'the word of the Lord' may come to us. 
It is, perhaps, the petitionary element in prayer which 
raises most difficulty. The question is asked, Can 
prayer change the mind of God or deflect His wiU? 
The answer is, of course, in the negative. Oiir Lord 
told us to pray in Plis name — ^that is, in His spirit and 

* W. R. Sorley '. Moral VaUies and the Idea of God, pp. 343 f. 

® For instance, neolithic man produced wheat out of a certain wild 
Syi'ian grass (see D’Arcy: Science and Creation, pp. 15 f.). 
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ill accordance with His will- The purpose of pra57er 
is not to bring God’s will down to ours, but to lift ours 
up to His. In prayer we enter into co-operation with 
God for the furtherance of His wise and loving will. 
In His infinite wisdom and love God has made a 
universe in which the fulfilment of His purposes is 
dependent on man’s co-operation, \¥hen, in prayer, 
we make our wills one with God’s we further His 
spiritual purposes. This is not to say that prayer 
has a merely reflex influence on ourselves. It means 
that we strengthen the spiritual forces which are making 
for the triumph of the will of God in the world. If 
the universe is ‘a great adventure of creative will, in 
which we are privileged to co-operate,’ the co-operation 
finds its inspiration and its most powerful expression 
in the fellowship of prayer. These are not truths which 
can be irrefutably established by argument. They 
depend for their ultimate verification on the experience 
of the Christian man. 


III. EPILOGUE 

God is love, and His love has gone forth in creative 
activity, with a view to the production of free spirits, 
who should Hve with Him in the fellowship of sons. 
Creation is to be regarded, not as one act, but as a long 
process, culminating in the production of free self- 
conscious personalities capable of fellowship with God 
and of growth into His likeness. The travail of Nature 
through countless age« is to be interpreted in the light 
of its end. 'To this day, we know, the entire creation 
sighs and throbs with pain; and not only so, but even 
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we ourselves, who have the Spirit as a foretaste of the 
future, even we sigh to ourselves as we wait for the 
redemption of our body that means our full sonship’ 
(Rom. viii. 22 f., Moffatt). The main key to the riddle 
of the universe is to be found in God’s purpose to have 
sons—tliRt is, free, self-conscious personalities who 
should do His will because they apprehend and accept 
it, and not because it is imposed upon them. Doubtless 
God might have acted otherwise. He might have 
created in human form beings who would have been 
incapable of going astray, but would have done His 
wiU automatically. The father, in the story of the 
Prodigal Son, might have refused to let the younger 
son go into the far country. Why did he let him go? 
He Imew his son and he knew the far country, and he 
must have foreseen the harlots and the husks and the 
swine. Why did he not refuse the youth his portion 
and compel him to stay at home? It was because he 
desired a son in his house, and not a slave. It was 
love that caused him to let his son go. The youth must 
buy his own experience, and learn for himself the 
true values of things; he must vanquish his base 
passion’^ and must embrace for himself, freely and 
gladly, the life of liis father’s house, before he could 
live in the joyful fellowship of a son. That is why 
God chose to make man free despite the tremendous 
risk and cost of freedom. 

As a matter of history we know that man has abused 
his freedom, and has turned aside from the pathway of 
God’s will. But God has never despaired cf him or 
abandoned him. He has beeij, with him aU the time, 
even in the ‘far country.’ This world is, and always 
has been, God’s world, and it has never passed outside 
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His care and control. He holds the forces of evil in 
leash, and will not suffer man to be tempted above 
that he is able to bear (i Cor. x. 13). From the 
beginning His love has gone forth to men, seeking to 
redeem them, and in all their afflictions He has been 
afflicted. His patience and forbearance have been 
infinite. He has never abandoned the methods of 
love for those of force, and He has never been satisfied 
with anything less than the willing and loving obedience 
of men and their free co-operation with Him. 

'God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should 
not perish, but have eternal life’ (John iii. 16). Theo- 
logians differ as to whether the Incarnation would have 
taken place apart from sin. It is a purely speculative 
question, with which we need not concern ourselves. 
It is enough for us that the eternal Son of God came 
and lived among men, making God real to them, 
stripping sin of every disguise, living a life of sinless 
obedience, and in resistance to sin dying on the Cross, 
so manifesting in one crucial act, in time, the love and 
sacrifice which are eternal in the heart of God. 'The 
solution of the riddle of the universe is God.; the 
solution of the riddle of God is Jesus Christ.’ It is 
the gospel of Jesus Christ which answers our questions 
as to God’s relation to the world, and which enables 
us to determine aright our relation to the world. In 
Christ we see the boundless love of God, and His 
unchanging purpose to bring many sons unto glory. 
In Him we receive the assurance that in striving for 
the salvation of our o’^n souls and the salvation of 
the world w’^e are workers together with God, and are 
endued with the mighty power of God. In Him we are 
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confident that the divine resources are as exhaustless 
as the divine love, and that through the sacrifice and 
travail of God and man, working together, the universe 
is destined to attain to its grand consummation. 
'Our faith, that is the conquest which conquers the 
world’ (i John v. 4, Moffatt). 




APPENDIX 

‘PROOFS’ OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 

It has been pointed out to me from more than one quarter 
that a summary of the ‘Proofs’ of the existence of God 
would be a convenience to students. These ‘proofs’ do 
not properly belong to Theology, but to the Philosophy 
of Religion. The subject-matter of Christian Theology is 
the Christian Revelation, in which the existence of God 
is assumed without argumentative proof. Theology inter- 
prets and systematizes the material given in the Christian 
Revelation, in the light of faith and experience. But as 
man is a rational being, he inevitably asks whether his 
faith has the support of reason. The ‘proofs’ of the 
existence of God are Reason’s response to the demands 
of Faith. They are not absolutely conclusive, but they 
bear an unshaken witness to the rationality of thp belief 
in God. Limits of space allow of their being stated here 
only in a very succinct and summary form. 

I. The Ontological Argument . — ^The essential idea in this 
line of argument is that, because we have the idea of a 
Perfect Being (i.e. God), therefore that Being exists. 

The obvious objection has been raised that if I have 
an idea of £ioo in my pocket, it does not follow that the 
money is there. It must he admitted that correspondence 
with reality is not part of the content of the idea of Perfec- 
tion. None the less, this argument expresses, however 
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imperfectly, certain great and fundamental truths, (i) 
As far as it goes our Reason does give us a true and depend- 
able account of Reality, Thought and Reality correspond. 
If the idea of God is needed for a rational explanation of 
the universe, we are right in believing that He exists. 
(2) There is a widespread belief amongst us that Goodness, 
Truth, and Beauty are the ultimate values in the universe. 
Either we are deluded, in which case the universe is 
irrational, or these values are somewhere completely 
realized and embodied. Belief in God ‘makes sense’ of 
the universe. 

2. The Cosmological Argument . — This argument runs: 
Everything must have a cause sufficient to account for it. 
Therefore the universe must have a sufficient cause, and 
this can only be found in God. Or, it is sometimes stated 
as follows: Every effect has a cause. The universe is a 
combination of effects of different causes, which in their 
turn are effects of other causes, and so on in an infinite 
regression. An infinite regression of causes is inconceivable, 
and the only way out of the difficulty is to think of God as 
the Uncaused Cause, the Great First Cause. 

Such criticisms as the following have been advanced: 
(i) The idea of cause is thought by some to be a purely 
mental creation. We find that, given the same circum- 
stance, A is always followed by B. We say, therefore, 
that A is the cause of B, which may only mean that A 
is the invariable antecedent of B. It is held that this is 
not the kind of idea from which we can argue the ultimate 
origin of the world. {2) We are asked. What right have 
we to deduce that, because an infinite regression of causes 
is inconceivable, it is therefore impossible? (3) Even if 
the validity of the argument be admitted, it contended 
that it gives us a Deistic conception of the world — a trans- 
cendent rather than an imiaanent God. It doeij » not 
give us a God ‘in whom we live and move and have our 
beinff.’ 
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The argument is more helpfully stated, if we substitute 
for the idea of causation our own experience of the 
activity of will in ourselves. We should then say that 
we cannot 'make sense of’ the universe apart from 
the idea of the activity of Creative Will, and by this 
pathway we are led to belief in the existence of God, 
transcendent and immanent, the only Cause, 

3. The Teleological Argument . — It is argned that, as there 
are traces of order and design in the world, there must be 
an infinite Designer, i.e. God. But {a) as Kant contended, 
‘All that the argument from Design can possibly prove 
is an architect of the world who is very much limited by 
the adaptability of the material in which he works.’ The 
argument is not sufficient to prove the existence of a 
supreme and omnipotent Creator; (6) the argument has 
been severely criticized in the light of the theory of evolu- 
tion. It is asked, What room is there for an external 
Designer in a world in which harmony and adaptation have 
been and are being produced by an evolutionary process? 
'When, for instance, the eye of the higher animals could 
be regarded as an optical instrument, fashioned, as it were, 
from outside for the purpose of vision,' it a, horded strong 
evidence in support of the Teleological argument,. ‘When, 
however, the eye is regarded as having its origin in a mere 
pigment spot in certain infusoria, just capable of discrimin- 
ating between light and darkness, and as having through 
long ages developed its present structure, by almost 
insensible increments, the case is altered. It is still more 
altered, if these increments be regarded as chance variations 
preserved in each case by the action of natural selection— 
that is, owing to the accident that each of these variations 
placed its possessor in a somewhat more favourable 
position in regard to its new environment.’^ 

These difficulties are metrif we conceive of an immanent 
ideology, that is, that there is a rational and moral 

*J. H. Beibitz: Belief, FaUh, and Proof, p. xoo. 
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principle active in the whole evolutionary process. This 
presupposes Creative Intelligence. Once more we reach 
the conception of a God who is both transcendent and 
immanent, who, while He is other than the world, indwells 
it and all its processes as its rational and moral and 
ordering principle. 

Not one of these three 'proofs’ yields the conclusiveness 
of absolute logical demonstration, but they supplement 
each other, and, taken together, they do establish that 
overwhelming probability which is all the support which 
Faith needs to ask of Reason. As Butler said, ‘Probability 
is the guide of life.’ 

There remain two other lines of proof which are not of 
so abstract a character as those discussed above. 

4. The Moral Argument . — ^This is based on the fact that 
man is conscious of a moral universe in which Conscience 
is supreme. Conceptions of right and wrong vary at 
different stages of development, but, that there is a 
difference between right and wrong, men do not doubt. 
Man has never been able to rid liimself of the inward 
imperative ‘ I ought.’ How is this to be explained? Not 
on any naturalistic theory. Evolutionary theories of 
ethics throw light on the development of conscience, 
but they do not explain its origin. The moral imperative 
is satisjfactorily accounted for only if there be a God of 
whose mind and will it is the expression. The form 
which this argument takes is not that the inward 
‘I ought’ is a proof of the existence of God, but that 
the latter is the only satisfactory explanation of the 
former. 

The Historical Argument . — ^The existence of God is 
said to be proved by man’s universal striving after God. 
That men have, in all ages, felt after God is not absolute 
proof tiiat He exists, but His existence is the only satis- 
factory explanation of the groping of aU generations after 
Him. 'The long upward journey of the race, during which 
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' the idea of a spiritual God has gradually taken form a^nd 
substance in human minds, becomes a meaningless mov - 
ment if there be no Reality corresponding to the idea . . 
It is hard to believe that this growmg consciousiiebs of God 
as a spiritual and ethic^ Being has not its source and 
ground in God Himself. ^ 

tGaUoway: Philosophy of Religion, p. 393- 
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